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THE MAID OF MONA. 


By Leow Lewis. 
—_@—__—. 
CHAPTER XVIIL 
HER LADYSHIP’S FLIGHT. 


This is true courage, not the brutal force 
Of vulgar herees, but the firm resolve 
Of virtue and of reason. , 
Whitehead's “ Roman Father.” 
tu flight of the Countess of Rath e in the 
tg sloop, was the result of one of those daring 
bnintions which frequently characterize her sex in 
fRasons of peril. 
She bad perceived, with womanly intuition, the ex- 
_ sinister designs beneath the specious exterior 
ley, and had resolved, at an early stage of the 
¥; Ww, to take a suddem leave of him. 
, "ith tact, born of the holy cause that occupied 
ihe had managed to extract from him the leading 
Tespecting Mona and himself, and to keep him 
aeiaos of her intention. 
pe she had eompletely deceived him, and he had 
Ashore without the slightest suspicion of the 
§ destined flight. 
My must now record what had followed. 
wher had the villain left the sloop, in the man- 
te ated, than her ladyship turred to her faithful 
endant, aad said: 
Well, Clarkson, he has left us!” 
iin - had been too much frightened by Maxley, 
ion _— too lively a sense of his  villanous dispo- 
wl “* once accept the truth as stated by her 
o 
h ks Jour ladyship sure of it?” she asked. “ Hemay 
“5 ing and waiting en the deck !” q 
hi M Clarkson, J 
Teally gone !” 
44 good riddance of him, say I % 
, say I, my lady,” and 
Mhieh he tong breath, the first free respiration in 
Wi never Mae indulged for halfan hour. “I hope 
i ash. his way back to us. I wish his boat 'ud 
uark bite his ‘ead off, or @ whale swallow 





heard him launching his boat. 
4 
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[LADY RATHSMERE’S FLIGHT. 

him! Does your ladyship really intend to go to Liver- 
pool with him and give him the money ?” 

“No, Clarkson. I I were sure of rescuing my poor 
child through his aid, the money would be no con- 
sideration, but I have no faith in him. Did you notice 
his treacherous way of talking and acting? Did you 
mark his evil glances, and the villanous expression on 
his features ?” 

Oh, yes, my lady! he is bad—the same wicked man 
he was when he stole the poor child—and I’d no 
sooner trust him than I would a viper!” 

“He is thoroughly wicked, no doubt. He has no 
intention of delivering my letter to Captain Leslie!” 

“Not the slightest, my lady! I’d sooner think that 
he has gone to get a parcel of them murdering smug- 
glers to come here and kill us! Did he really tell us 
true, my lady, about Fearnought ?” 

“I think he did,” and her ladyship sighed deeply. 
“ He spoke quite freely to us, and I explain his frank- 
ness on the ground that he did not intend to lose 
sight of us. I feel that most of his statements are 
true, and it must be, therefore, that my poor child is 
in the power of the smuggler-chief, harrowing as the 
conviction is to me!” 

“It’s perfectly awful, my lady. Ido hope and pray 
that we may save ’er !” 

“We shall—we must—after these discoveries,” 
murmaored her ladyship, controlling her emotion, 
although her voice quivered. “The hope that has 
sustained me during all these years is not a mockery, 
but a blessed truth. My darling still lives, and I shall 
again see her—again feel her gentle form nestling on 
my bosom! The little hands I have so often seen in 
dreams extended to me! the prattling voice! the soft 
curls clustering on the pure forehead! the laughing 
eyes filled with the light of heaven! the tiny footsteps 


scattered up and down the sands on a distant shore! | 


all, all the haunting pictures of my life have been 
realities! O, my darling ! my darling!” 

Fora moment the utterance of her ladyship was 
choked by a flovd of tender love and yearning for her 
lost daughter. 

“We must save her,” said Clarkson, sebbing at the 
remembrances of thg } 








upon her. “I shall never forget how sweet and pretty 
she looked the last time I saw her on that awful night 
when the villain took her! But what shall we do, my 
lady 2?” 

“Onr first step is to rid ourselves of Markington. 
This done, we shall have a basis of facts on which to 
proceed further. We have learned that Markington 
has been living many years at Port St. Mary, under 
the name of Maxley. My darling is called Mona. She 
has been befriended by a good and motherly woman, 
named Mrs, Wilson. She is good and beautiful, and 
so unlike our cruel enemy that he cannot endure her 
presence. She hasa friend, or lover, in Captain Wynne, 
of the revenue service, the very gentleman I have 
been thinking of enlisting in the search forher. All 
these facts are of the utmost importance !” 

“Yes, my lady, if we can only escape from this 
wicked Markington.” 

“We will escape from him,” declared the countess, 
while her form seemed to expand with her heroic 
resolve. “TI will see Captain Wynne, visit Mrs. Wilson, 
offer rewards, and enter upon the most active search 
possible. Iwill spend thousands of pounds, if neces- 
sary, and make my cause the cause of every honest 
and virtuous heart in the Kingdom. I have been 
acting with a purpose ever since I wrote my letter to 
Captain Leslie ‘” 

“Oh, is thore any hope for us, my lady ?” cried 
Clarkson, with brightening features, as she started 
to her feet, unmindful of the pitching of the sloop. 
¢ Will your ladyship really make an effort to escape 


| from him ?” 


“ T certainly shall, Clarkson. I see my way clear, 
now that he has left us. He will probably be absent 
half an hour or more, under pretence of finding a 
person to take the letter to its destination. This time 
we must useto good advantage. He must see no more 
of us!” 

“ But there’s ne boat, my lady,” objectel Clarkson. 
“He’s gone ashore in it. How can we leave the 
vessel ?” 

“We will not leave it. 
us !” 

Clarkson looked dismayed at this intelligence. 


We will take it away with 
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“We shall certainly be drowned,” she ejaculated. 
“Only hear how the wiud roars! See how we are 
pitching about, although we are in the arbour! Can't 
werun the sloop aground on the beach, my lady, aud 
6v escape from it!” 

“ We could do so, but we would, iu all probability, 
be seen by Markington. Besides, what can we do 
ashore, particularly at this hour? It is not likely that 
Captaia Leslie will enter port before daylight, and it is 
even possible that the storm will keep him away for 
days together. Under these circumstances, to whom 
on the island can we look for assistance.” 

“To Mrs. Wilson, perliaps,” suggested Clarksun. 

“A helpless woman, quite as helpless as ourselves. 
Doubtless the majority of the inhabitants of the coast 
are honest, but we cannot collect them and interest 
them in our cause in a moment. Markington hinted 
at being concerned with the smugglers, many of whom 
are prowling in secret in the vicinity, and it is even 
possible that he can bring the resources of the smug- 
gler-chief himself to bear against us. For these 
reasons, I think we had better not land until we are 
assured of Captain Leslie’s presence and protection. 
Were we to do so we would be quite likely to fall 
into the hands of Markington, and so lose all we have 
gained.” 

Clarkson perceived that this argument was unan- 
swerable, but it did not reconcile her to the idea of 
putting to sea at such a perilous moment. 

“We cannot manage the sloop, my lady,” she de- 
clared. “ We shall certainly be shipwrecked !” 

“ Have no fears on that score,” responded her lady- 
ship. “Fortunately I have the skill necessary for the 
occasion, and you the necessary strength. Two of 
us ought certainly to manage the sloop as well as one 
man can. I know where we are, and have a general 
acquaintance with these coasts and waters. Captain 
Leslie has shown me a chart of them on several occa- 
sions.” 

“ But the storm, my lady ——!” 

“Hush! ‘There is not a minute to lose. We must 
escape now or never. I feel—I know that there is 
some awful purpose underlying Markington’s conduct. 
Perhaps Le iutends to imprison us in some lonely 
place, and make me pay an fmmense ransom. There 
is nothing tuo bad for him todo. We must fly or we 
are lost!” 

“But how can we manage*the sloop, my lady ?” 
asked Clarkson, continuing her objections, with the 
freedom of an old and indulged servant. 

“T will soon show you. Markington has left the 
sail set, for I can hear it flapping, and we have only to 
raise the anchor !” 

“ Will your ladyship go to Liverpool ?” 

“That depends upon the storm. Perhaps we can 
stay near Man, and so see Captain Leslie in the morn- 
ing. Perlaps the wind will drive us to England. 
But we shall be better off anywhere else than here, 
and we will go. Come!” 

“Well, I suppose we can die but once, my lady,” 
sighed Ciarkson, with an air of desperate resiguation. 
“ And we may as well be drowned as fall into the 
hands of Markington or Fearnought !” 

Strengthening her soul with this last reflection, the 
maid followed her mistress to the deck. 

The first fact that the countess noticed was that the 
wind had increased greatly since she left Port St. 
Mary. The mist, too, had thickened to such an ex- 
tent that the harbour liglt was barely visible, shining 
dimly through the intense darkness. 

“Oh, my lady!” exclaimed Clarkson, in dismay, 
as the rude blast struck her. “ We shall.be blown 
overboard |” 

“Tush! The darkness will conceal us from Mark- 
ington, and the storm prevent him from hearing what 
we are doing. Take my hand and I will guide you. 
Our first task is to raise the anchor !” 

Her ladyslip led the way forward, sustaining her- 
self and her maid against the pitching of the sloop by 
clinging to the bulwarks and rigging. With her skill 
‘and experience, assisted by Clarkson, she had little 
difficulty in raising the anchor, although the task was 
@slow one, and occasioned some noise. 

“ We are moving, my lady,” cried Clarkson, as soon 
as the anchor, breaking ground, allowed the sloop to 
«rift away to the leeward. “We shall go ashore 
upon the east side of the bay, and be dashed to 
pieces ” 

The countess uttered a stern injunction of silence, 
for she felt tliat there was no time to waste in words, 
in the preseace of the perils of the movement she had 
andertaken. 

“Up wiih it!” she commanded. 

mpt !” 

They toiled resolutely together. 

By the time the anchor was clear, the sloop had 
drifted dangerously to the leeward, the bay being only 
a mile wide, Lut the harbour light revealed beth her 

whereabuuts and the course necessary to be followed. 
Placiug herself at the heim, and continuing to avail 
| oreelf of Clarkson?s strength, her ladyship brought 


“We must be 





the little craft to the required course, and she was 
soon sweeping down the bay at a rate of speed that 
was terrific. 

“This is a swift adieu to Markington,” exclaimed 
her ladyship, her voice expressing a profound joy at 
escapiug from him. . “ Our flight is a success!” 

The sloop soon began to pass beyond the shelter of 
the shore, aud the force of the wind and waves be- 
came truly terrible, filling the heart of Clarkson with 
terror and gloomy forebodings, which she uttered in 
most dolorous strains. 

“The wind has changed, I see, since we left Port 
St. Mary,” observed the countess, by way of reply to 
her attendant’s complaints. “It has shifted to the 
north, and it is well for us that it has done so, or we 
should have difficulty in clearing Langness Point. I 
am running south by west, depending upon the harbour 
light for guidance.” 

“There’s no compass aboard, my lady, is there?” 
asked Clarkson, after a pause. 

“ None.” 

= an we could not lower the sail, if we wished 
to?” 

“No, Clarkson, not in safety. It is beyond our 
coutrol, All we can do is to keep the wind on our 
quarter and run away before it.” 

“ But suppose the wind continues to change?” 

“Then we must change our course to agree with it. 
Fortunately, we are not in any danger of making land 
before daylight, let it blow which way it will.” 

“Will not the lights on the island soon disappear 
in the mist behind us, my lady ?” 

“ Doubtless.” 

“ And every minute the sea will be getting rougher 
an: rougher !” 

The countess did not reply, for the sloop was now 
leaving Langness Point on her lee-quarter, and the 
roar of the gale had become so loud that conversation 
was difficult. Moreover, the pressure on the sail had 
become so heavy that the strength of both her lady- 
ship and Clarkson was greatly taxed to exert the 
necessary counterbalancing influence upon the helm. 
A few minutes later the attendant noticed, with a 
shudder, that the deepening mists had shut out the 
lights of Man from her view, and it was then that the 
fugitives experienced the full fury and motion of the 
tempest. 

The storm-king had mounted his throne, and taken 
their fate into his keeping. 

“Shall we ever see the land again, my lady?” 
faltered Clarkson. 

“Only He knoweth! But so many mercies have 
been our portion that we may hope for their continu- 
ance. I feel able to manage the vessel.” 

“ And you“have no fear, my lady ?” 

“None. Is not the hand that made us able to sus- 
tain us? Besides, we are beyond the power of our 
enemy, and on our way to the rescue of my lost dar- 
ling.” 

Fearless and hopeful, with a countenance placid 
with her trust in heaven, and with a heart full of 
tender thoughts of Mona, her ladyship continued to 
govern the helm, occasionally addressing an encourag- 
ing remark to her attendant. And away flew the 
sloop, a lone atom in the midst of warring immensities, 
with her mast bending under the reefed sail, and her 
bow crunching the waters with a force resembling 
conscious fury. On, on she sped! with the strange 
spectacle on her deck of two female figures toiling at 
the helm—one half-crouching, in an attitude of appre- 
hension, particularly when the waves broke over the 
sloop; and the other standing calmly erect, with a love 
and a faith that had raised her glorious soul above the 
dominions of the darkness and tempest! 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MAXLEY’S PURSUIT. 


Now, by the ground that I am banish'd from, 
Weill could I curse away a winter's night, 
Though standing naked ona mounta‘n top, 
bore biting cold would never let grass grow. 
Shakespeare. 

Tue disappearance of his intended victim took 
Maxley so entirely by surprise that he could not 
readily receive the evidence of his senses. 

The storm, the difficulty of managing the sloop, her 
ladyship’s apparent dependence upon bis services, and 
the other circumstances of the place and the hour, had 
very naturally precluded all suspicion of such au 
occurrence. 

It was hard, therefore, for him to realize that the 
countess had completely turned the tables upon him, 
making Lis supposed astuteness in going ashore with 
her letter the very oocasion of his discomfiture. 

The fact of ker flight, however, could uot long be 
denied, and withering was tle rage and mortification 
with which it was finally accepted by him. 

“Fool that I am!” he howled, in a state of mind 
bordering upon frenzy. “I might have known it! 
Where will she go?” 





He reflected a'moment, rowing towards u., 
aud then ejaculated : ; & towards the village 

“To Liverpool, of course! She does not ‘ 
Captain Leslie to land before morning, and would 
kuow to whom to apply for assistance. She is aya 
that I have friends hereabouts, and would be af ~ Q 
stumbling upon one of them, and so finding her a 
back to my keeping. . Besides, I gave her a hint od 
Fearnought and the smugglers. Another thin 
would not be easy for her to enter one of our - 
in this darkness, with such a gale blowing, ~ 
on the whole, there can be no doubt but that she’s ¢ 
her way to Liverpool at this very moment.” 

Having reasoned the problem of her ladyship' 
course down to this conclusion, the villain devoted gj 
his energies to rowing, aud soon landed on the bea! 
near the northern side of the village. His many 
was that of a person who has promptly adopted som 
decisive plan of action, and his eyes gleamed quite 
much with resolution as with rage. 

“Pursue her!” he communed with himself, in 
hoarse whisper, as he leaped from his boat. “I'll ry 
her down, or die! If the wind blew a hurricayg 
would not refrain from following her. I vill jy 
make her trouble! If I once get my eyes on | 
again, she'll wish that she’d never been born.” 

Thus feeding his raging passions, he took his way, 
by a path that seemed familiar to him, towards a hun 
ble cottage standing by itself in the outskirts of th 
village. 

“What an idiot I was to be so communicative,” } 
thought. “Her ladyship has full particulars ab 
Mrs. Wilson, my residence in Man, Mona hers! 
and every subject that came under discussion. Wh 
demon possessed me to be so frank with her? 1 
thought, of course, that she was to remain in 
keeping. But what weapons I have put in her hani 
She will see Captain Wynne, and there'll soon be 
fierce hue and cry made for me. Ah, her ladyshi 
knows too much, I must recover her before s 
reaches England, or I am ruined. I must eatorb 
eaten.” 

Having reached the house he was seeking, ho ad 
vanced to a window near the front steps, and con 
menced pounding upon it. 

“ Halloa, there, Boodey,” he called. ‘ Wake up.” 

There was no response, and he accordingly rattle 
the window in a way that threatened its swift disso 
tion, while he shouted: 

“ Holloa, you, Boodey! Wakeup! An Indiam 
has come ashore, I’ve got a chiest of sovereigns {0 
you, ere’sa dozen of whiskey. I’ve brought yo 
a cask of tobacco. Look sharp for this bag of diamon 
and watches.” 

The profound quietude of the dwelling continued 

“ Awake, confound you,” roared Maxley, gettia 
impatient. “Your house is a-fire. Your gram 
mother is dead. A smuggler has murdered you 
uncle, and——” 

He paused, hearing signs of life within, first 
gruff voice, and then the movements of some per 
in the dwelling. The next instant the window 
question was opened, and the barrel of an old mus! 
was levelled towards Maxley, while a hoarse vole 
demanded : 

“What's that you're saying about smugglers? 
knew those midnight prowlers were thick as herring 
hereabouts; but [ did’nt know yor me oe 
‘round pulling honest pecple out o’ bed at this hot 
o’ the passes oad Hoy, there, look out, and let's kno 
your business.” z 

“Hold on, Boodey,” said Maxley, with some net 
vousness. “ Take away that gun. It's mo—N# 
Maxley.” 

The gun was drawn in axd a head was thrust 0 
while the voice belonging to the owner of the he 
responded : y ‘ 

“Oh, it’s you, Nate. Where did you come from 
What ’re you doing ?” 

“I'm looking e my sloop. Some of these co! 
founded smugglers have run off with her. 

“No; it can’t be possible!” : 
“Yes—she’s gone. The thieves have an ho 
start, and are well on their way te England. T eau 
aloug the shore looking for her, not ay any 

thiug so serious, What I want of you is 
your sloop to go in pursuit.” / 

“The weather's rough, aint it? 

“Rather fresh; but you need 
your boat. I shan’t be gone long, 
care of her.” 

“Well, you can have her, of course. = 
find her anchored off the light with the rest. ; 
run foul of any of the rest while getting UP J 
anchor.” ‘ou 

“Tl lookout for that. Are there any provisio 
aboard of her?” 

“A plenty—such as the 
a cruise, you see, even a § 


have no fears {0 
and will take go? 


y ave. I never like te @ 
hort one, without 4a 
somethiug to eat aud drink in the locker, just by 
of precaution.” 
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—— 
the Village 


«That was my impression. How shall I know your 
boat from the others ?” 
























hot ex; “Why the name’s astern—the Star Fish—and you'll 
1 would not fd » plenty of my duds in the cabin, clothes with 
@ is aware pame on ’eA, and all that sorto’ thing. You'll 
be afraid o A find candles and lanterns, and almost anything 
ug her wa ase needed, Is that all?” 

& hint abou ®Yes, [am much obliged to you. I'll do as much 
er thing, j for you some day. Good night!” 

of our port “Good night, Nate.” " 

s+ And s ey withdrew his head and shut his window, 
hat she’s o while Maxley hurried away towards the beach, rejoic- 


at bis success in borrowing a sloop for the pursuit. 


r ladyship’ jmiving at the spot where he had left his boat, he 
1 devoted al ed it off and sprang inte it, rowing towards a 
: the be nt fect of fishing vessels anchored in front of the 
18 Manne 

lopted som . lay in such darkness that they were invisible 
ned quite ithe distance of few rods. 7 

“] ought to have asked him further about his boat’s 
a ition,” Maxley ejaculated. “ Here goes, however, 








for the one that is nearest. 


hurricane He rowed alongside of the sloop he had selected, 


jecting her mast to a greater pressure than was 
prudent. 

“T don’t know but the old tub ‘Il be the death of 
me!" Maxley at length ejaculated, after he had care- 
fully noted the strength of the breeze, the labouring 
of the sloop, and the straining of the mast. “If I 
don’t carry all the sail possible, however, I shan’t 
overtake her ladyship, and tha is a failure out of the 
question. On the whole, Dog Fish or Bulldog, what- 
ever they call you, you must take me over the waters 
at full speed, or find your way beneath them! There’s 
no medium course about it!” 

Setting his lips hard together with an air of dogged 
resolution, the resolute villain braced himself against 
the helm, and gave all bis energies to the manage- 
ment of the sloop, at the same time cherishing the 
grim ideas of vengeance, and villanous satisfaction 
thronging upon him. 

He felt that he was fellowing closely on the track 
of the fugitive countess and he had sworn to retake 
her. 

“ No fear, no heaving to, no slacking of a thread of 
canvas,” he shouted exultingly, inflamed with wild 



































I will y ud climbed upon the deck, fastening his boat to the 
ee bfnil. He next entered the cabin, where he groped 
ra.” shout in the Carkness, feeling for materials to strike a 
00k his way; t, He was entirely familiar with the ix ternal ar- 
ards « bun eats of these fishing-craft, but he did not im- 
kits of th sedistely find what he wanted. 

P “] gee that I am on Boodey’s boat,” he soon mut- 
Hcative,” b teed, ina tone of grim sarcasm. “TI recognize it by 
bulars abo ihe smell of whiskey, and by the utter confusion of 
a8 : Sea qwything in the cabin. Now, where are them 
ion. Wh 


aades? In his boots, in his bed, or where?” 


hee? Th He continued to fumble about, growling at the delay, 
rhe “s batat length he found the objects wanted, produced a 
n her hand 


fight, and looked about him. 


| soon be SR “The signs of hip he bad ted t 
; igns of ownership he enumerated were a 
rer ladyshi Ps A wreck complete she rolled 
befo: ~~ ace verified, for the sloop belonged to Boodey. phate ettheaunen pon 
“Well, here are provisions,” the explorer muttered, 
at eater 8 mrreying the sloop’s stores, “ whiskey and herrings, A rotten carcass of a boat, not rigged, 
* 1s > Nor tackle, sail, nor mast; the very rats 
ing. h wi then herrings and whiskey, and then more Instinctively had quit it ‘Shakespeare. 
m™s vhiskey and more herrings! Also some sea-biscuits, ae 
aud con noilskin jacket, and a cask of water; likewise some} Onzy those who have seen the ocean in its wrath 


cast-iron beef and other luxuries. Furthermore, some 
cofee and pickles, All this as a precaution against 
being driven off to sea without anything to éat. To 
julge by the smell,” he added, sniffing at the articles 
before him, “these stores are relics of the primeval 
vorld, an actual residue of those taken into the ark 
byNowh, They'll do, however. Perhaps they do 
wt date back beyond Boodey’s great-grandfather ! ” 

Heclosed the sloop’s locker, extinguished the light, 
wi hastened on deck, where his stera aud savage 
mod returned to him. 

His first step towards getting under way was to 
tike his boat aboard, and his next to note the position 
d the sloop with respect to the others, to the wind, 
wi to the course to be taken in leaving the harbour. 


Vake up.” 
agly rattle 
wilt dissol 
a Indiam 
rereigns {¢ 
yrought yo 
of diamon 


continued. 
ley, gettin 
our grand 


dered you 





























in, pond Fortunately for his purpose, she was in a position to 
o {me mch the open sea without running foul of the other 
old musk _ 


“That's all right,” he thought. ‘“ Now, what sail 
Icarry? The breeze does not seem threatening, 
wil'd better be liberal with my canvas, if I mean to 


parse Vole 


selers mehaul her ladyship before she reaches Liverpool. 
a they’ I kt the jib alone, for the present, and set the main- 


ail, without reefs. The job must be done here, in the 
ttelter of the land, to save trouble.” 

Heapplied himself diligently to the work in hand. 
Was no easy task for him to raise the sail, but 
“length, having the assistance of a winch, he 
tnplished this task. He next raised the anchor, 
le litle craft drifting away swiftly, ag the Jolly 


1 let's kno’ 


h some neg 
mo—Nat 


ised 6 Uerivg had done under the management of the 
yf the b tm , . 
os, - then set his sail, placed himself at the 
p m, and brought the sloop into ition, dashin 
meas ay on his course. . seul . 
have at 4nd now his pursuit of the countess was fairly 


2, 
“You'll have to show your heels, my lady,” he 
ted, With a coarse laugh, as he felt how power- 
Y the sail was drawing. “If you reach Liver= 


an hou 
A belote I overhaul you, you will be decidedly 


d. I 


me an 
os ! 
oo lot & few minutes he continaed his rejoicings at 
mdemer and appeared quite contented with him- 
> fears {0 _ with his prospects. By the time, however, 
| take god © was well beyond the shelter of the island, the 
bed freshened so much as to remind him that 


35 in some peril, 





You 

A Dot # sloop he had borrowed was about the size of 
g up you hig ot but she was somewhat different in build, 
heel broader at the bows, and consequently a 

provisiou hap To remedy this last defect, her sail 
ger than that carried by the Jolly Herring and 

ike ta lle 4 of her class, and it was not long before 
yat ha Men red that he had to do with a sloop quite 
ist by W te ot py the one to which be was accustomed, 





be ina? Stiling heavily through the water, but 





abysses, whose depths seemed to forbid that she should 
Maxley continued to stand at the lelm, guiding the 
sloop onwards, and revolving his dark projects. 


known in the Irish Sea for years. 


mortal convulsions. 


and another hour of accumulating dangers causod him 
to experience an actual apprehension of evil. 


he had fallen, let it be saidthat the gale had greatly 
exceeded the limits he had at first assigned it. 


was as dangerous for him to attempt to lie to, as to 
hold to his wild flight before it. 


become startling to him. 
in omitting to take a reef in his sail before starting. 


foresee the flight of the countess, so he now wondered 
the storm was over, and resolved to continue his 


desirable it was that he should overtake the countess. 


sail, torn bodily from the sloop, were hurled far away 
to the leeward! 


hopes of success. ‘There shall be no sleep nor rest 
for me, my lady, until I again see yeu!” 

And thus, at that wild hour, the two vessels of the 
countess and Maxley were both exposed to the 
tempest—one manned by Guilt, seeking to commit 
further wickedness, and the other by Virtue, seeking 
to do good! 

Let us see what strange dealings under these rela- 
tions Providence had in store for them! 





CHAPTER XxX. 
THE STORM AND THE WRECK. 


can imagine the scene spread around Maxley, as his 
sloop drove on before the tempest. 

The wind wa:i n the right direction for his voyage, 
blewing on his quarter, but it was already far too 
rough for his comfort or safety, and was every instant 
increasing. 

Loud wailed the elements in their tremendous 
conflict, roar calling unto roar, while the swashing of 
the waves against the sloop blended with the shrill 
whistle of the wind in her rigging. 

Utter darkness prevailed upon the face of the deep, 
as in the world’s primeval morning, save that a dull 
glare was evolved from the concussion of the waters. 
On, on sped the frail craft, now rushing along 
the crests of the flying billows, and now sinking into 


ever rise from them. 
Grim and dark, a being in unison with the night, 
The gale finally reached a height that had not been 


The sloop laboured more and more heavily. 
Every timber in her seemed to be writhing in 


The manner of the lone navigator became anxious, 
To reveal the scource of the predicament into which 
It had now reached such a degree of fury that it 


The groaning of the strained mast and hull had 
He complained to himself that he had been foolish 
As he had previously wondered why ke did not 


that he had not foreseen the violence of the tempest. 
He ventured, however, to hope that the worst of 


course. J ? 
He fortified this resolution by reflecting anew how 


But at this moment—perhaps the very one that saw 
the culmination of the gale—a sudden blast struck the 
sloop, a tremendous crash followed, and the mast and 


The curses with which Maxley greeted this event 
will not bear repetition. 

He saw at a glance what would follow! 

His search for the countess would be interrupted ! 
Dismantled, her headway lost, the naked hull tossed 


the other by each of the fast succeeding waves that 
overtook her. 

Wave after wave broke over her deck, and the boat 
Maxley had taken aboard was at length swept away 
to destruction. 

At times it was about all that Maxley could do to 
prevent himself from being washed away from her. 

His only comfort under these circumstances was tho 
thought that morning must be near. 

With what impatience he waited for it! 

As if its fury had been slackened by the injury it 
had done him, the storm began to abate, and it soon 
diminished to an ordinary breeze. 

With this change in the wind, the waves began to 
decrease in size and violence. 

These changes caused Maxley about as much pain 
as pleasure, for they provoked a continual wish that 
they had come sooner. 

Morning at length Cawned upon the scene, a bright 
and pleasant morning, that charmed by contrast with 
the night. 

The air, but lately so full of mists, was soft and 
balmy, and nature, as is always the case after a storm, 
seemed to lave put on a new robe of beauty. 

The sky was serene, and the sun, dimly veiled by 
rosy clouds, shone with a warm and cheering light. 

A large number of sea birds were sporting along 
the surface of the deep, and calling to one another, ag 
if rejoicing at the return of fine weather. 

The waves had so far subsided that they broke 
over the deck only occasionally, and even then not so 
violently as to cause Maxley any trouble. 

Haggard with his sleeplessness and toil, the disap- 
pointed villain availed himself of the first beams of 
daylight to note the particulars of his situation. 

The mast had been broken short of at the deck, 
and in falling overboard had carried away the bow- 
sprit, so that she was utterly helpless. 

A few fragments of the shrouds were clinging to 
the wreck, and a large part of the bulwarks was still 
intact, but in other respects the deck seemed to have 
been swept by the besom of destruction. 

Not a sail was in sight—not a craft of any descrip- 
tion. 

“A pleasant state of things, truly!” exclaimed 
Maxley, after a long and bitter contemplation of the 
scene around him. ‘There isn’t much chance here 
to get up a jurymast. There isn’t a yard of canvas 
remaining, nor a piece of wood larger than an oar, 
and I doubt that there’s even that much !” 

He scanned the horizon earnestly, under favour of 
the increased light, but saw nothing that soothed his 
troubked spirit. 

“Here I am,” he resumed, with additional bitter- 
ness, “drifting helplessly about, like a frog on a chip. 

While the wind remains north-west, I shall drift on 
towards Liverpool. When it changes, I shall drift 
away in some other direction. A fine prospect, 
truly !” 

He finished with a sort of howl of vexation, and 

remained motionless and silent several minutes. 

“This ends my attempt to seize the countess,” he 
finally continued. ‘If I should see her, I am in no 

condition to pursue her, On the contrary,” he added, 

starting nervously, “is she not in a position to secure 

me, if she should chance to find me? It would be more 

odd than pleasant if my attempt to overtake her should 

cause me to be overtaken !” 

He commenced pacing to and fro, as evenly as tho 

rolling and pitching of the sloop would permit, and 

considered the circunstanees and probabilities of his 

situation, endeavouring to think of some step for the 

bettering of his condition. 

“Now, suppose I am picked up by a passing 

vessel,” le thought, “and taken to Man or to Eng- 

land, is it not clear that I s):all be too late, at the best, 

to prevent the countess from exposing my history 

and conduct? Am I not likely to be picke’..\p just 

in time to be recognized, denounced, and m**_ acd off 

to summary punishment? Well, let what wiil come, 

I may as well make a breakfast of Boodcy’s biscuits 

and herrings, and be thankful that I am not in any 

immediate danger of starving!” 

He took his way to the cabin, which he found in 

an unpleasant condition, the water having entered it 

in considerable quantities during the morning. He 

secured, however, a suifliciency of the provisions he 

had mentioned, and refreshed himself with a drink of 

whiskey-and-water. 

He then returned to the deck. 

Seating himself on the cover of the hatchway, he 

cherished the disappointment and bitterness he felt at 

being unable to pursue the countess, and devoted a 

good portion of his time to looking out for a vessel. 

A couple of hours thus passed, 

At length, when the waves had become still, com- 

paratively speaking, the attention of Maxley wa: 

drawn to a circumstance their motion had before pre- 

vented him from remarkivg—a pitching of the sloop 
at variance with the state of the weather. 








use sail, on account of this resistance, sub- 





helplessly on the waters, drenched frem one end to 





This motion consisted of a heavy plunge forward 
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and a corresponding stagger backwards—tle motion, 
in fact, of a ship filling with water! 

He started to his feet with a ery of terror, a terrible 
truth bursting upon his senses, 

The sloop was about to founder! 

For the space of half a minute, while the water in 
the hold vibrated back and forth beneath lis feet, the 
startled villain held his breath, marking the tremulous 
shocks those vibrations gave the vessel. 

His next step was to scan the horizon closely, in 
the hope of discovering a sail. 

The rays of the sun had lighted up the surface of 
the ocean clearly, but they revealed nothing to 
him, nothing save the yawning immeusity of waters 
around him. 

“She's surely sinking!” he ejaculated. “Sle may 
go down with me in ten minutes, and I have no boat, 
no spar, not even a water-barrel, with which to make 
my escape from her!” 

He hurried to the little forecastle in quest of some- 
thing with which to meet the emergency coming upon 
him. The only objects he fouud were some pieces of 
board, which had formed the bottom of a bunk, and 
the blade of a broken oar, and with these, after vain 
efforts to detatch others, he returned to the deck. 

The sloop had settled perceptibly. 

It was evident that the leak, less noticeable at first, 
had Leen enlarged by the weight of the water that had 
been admitted. ‘ 

A sort of hopelessness came over Maxley as ke hur 
riedly searched the cabin for other pieces of timber, 
with the hope of forming a raft, 

Wrenching a box or two to picecs, and clutching 
desperately at the frame-work of one or two bunks, 
he managed to add a few fragments of board to his 
previous collection, and commenced lashing them to- 

ther. The whole formed a float that might be of 
some service, but it was not iarge enouzh to allow him 
to take away any provisions upon it, or to save him 
ivom immersing himself to his neck in the water. 

* And this is to be the end of my schemes!” he 
eried, trembling with terror, as he dragged his float 
astern and added another lushing to it. “1 shall die 
like a baited wolf!” 

The plunging of the sloop had now become fearful 
to his sight and feeling, for it seemed, at each vibra- 
tion of the water in the hold, that the quivering hull 
would ba hurled to the bottom of the sea. 

A strange series of squeaking sounds were now 
heard in the cabin and hold, fullowed by the rush of 
light forms, and the trampling of mauy tiny feet. 

What could it mean ? 

‘The next instant about a score of rats, some of them 
of large size, came scrambling out of the forecastle 
aud cabin, pauting and excited, aud congregated 
amidships. 

‘hey had evidently been drowned out of their 
haunts below by the intrusive water. 

Scattering in different directions, after-a moment 
of consultation, as it appeared to Maxley, they rushed 
to the sides of the vessel, and crept along the bul- 
warks, with actions and cries which showed how 
anxious they were to quit the foundering craft. 

Finding their flight cut off, they re-assembled amid- 
ships, and seemed to hold another consultation, putting 
their sharp noses together and squeaking in the most 
dismal maaner, while their small eyes glared around 
with a desperation that seemed conscious. 

With that instinct which invariably causes this 
animal to turn upon man, when imperilled or cornered, 
the desperate horde suddenly rushed towards Maxley, 
uttering cries of rage and terror, and showing that 
they instinctively regard-d him as their enemy, 
and as the author of the perils threatening their des- 
truction. 

A horrible light flashed upon Maxley’s soul, as 
his tiny foes thus rushed in a mass to assault him. 

“Heavens and carth!” he siouted, his excitement 
yeviving a long-suppressed exclamation, “ they're 
fierce as tigers! ‘They'll gnaw the flesh from my 
bones! They’ll swim off with my float, when the 
sloop goes down, and eat me alive!” 

While uttering these cries, he wielded his fragment 
of var, whiche had promptly seized upon with all 
the fury of desperation. 

How fiercely and terribly they swarmed upon him! 

They fastened to his boots, ran up his legs, leaped 
upon his arms, continuing their cries, and fastened 
their sharp teeth in his flesh repeatedly, despite all his 
efforts to keep them at a distance. 

No sooner did he send one spinning across the deck, 
or dislodged another from his person, than their 
places were filled by eager companions. 

This fearful fight continued several minutes. 

The emotions of Maxley during its centinuance 
were full of apprehension and horror. 

At length the rats beat a retreat to the forecastle, as 
if to make one effort more to escape in that quarter, 
and the excited and horrified maa had a moment of 
respite from their furious assaults. 

“Now is my time!” he shouted, panting and 


terror-stricken, as he scized his float. “ They'll be 
the death of me if they again get at me!” 

The sloop had descended still lower into the water, 
and it now staggered like a drunken man falling 
upon his knees. It was clear that she must soon 
sink, and easy to foresee that the rats would dispute 
the possession of his float with him. 

Springing to the taffrail, he was about to throw the 
float into the water, when his eyes suddenly rested 
upon a sail which had been some time visible, but 
which he had been too excited to notice. It was 
approaching him, and not very far distant! 

At this sight the desperate man set up a prolonged 
ery of joy. 

“ A sail! a sail!” he shouted, dancing about in a 
joyous excitement that resembled delirium. “A sloop! 
areefed mainsail! apparently a fisherman! She will 
see me! . I must raise a signal of distress! ” 

He drew forth a handkerchief, and hastily attached 
it to his fragment of oar, waving it wildly above his 
head. 

“ Help! help!” he shouted, forgetting that his voice 
could not be heard at half or quarter the distance of 
the approaching vessel. “Save me! ‘he wreck is 
sinking beneath me! God have mercy! Help! 
help!” 

(To be continued.) 


THE PILLOW OF ROSES. 


CHAPTER L 
She was a queen—anil to this thought did yield 
The very essence of her being up, 
Guarded her heart as witk a golden shield 
‘Till love came Sparkiing in her life's full cup, 
Which, like a brimming goblet rich with wine, 
She dashed to atoms on the world's broad shrine. 

“ WILL you leave me thus ?” 

“T dave not stay longer,” said the royal girl, to 
Whom these words were spoken, lifting her finger to- 
ward the palace window, and moving forward ; “see, 
tle reception-room is already lighuted—a few moments 
and I shall be summoned to jein the queen. Do not 
attempt to detain me.” 

“ Que word,” pleaded the deep, manly voice which 
had first spoken, and a cavalier followed her out from 
the shadow of a large tulip-tree, beneath which they 
had been conversing, and a fine figure, richly arrayed 
in a court dress, stood revealed in the moonlight; 
“ive me but one word of hope, a single promise that 
you will strugzle against the destiny which they are 
urging upon you!” 

“ Alas! what can I promise—what hope ?” replied 
the young girl, folding her arms despordingly in the 
moonlight; “low can I, single handed, contend 
against the majesties of France? how break the 
plighted faith of my own kingdom—bafile the ambi- 
tious projects of my Uncle Guise—and, above all, 
wrong the heart of one who already looks upon me 
as, his wife, and who loves me but too, too well ?” 

“ But not as I love you, with this mighty strength 
of passion and judgmeut—not with his whole being, 
and with a seuse that thrills every nerve as with 
strange music, and tinges each thought with a ray of 
your own young beauty. Ah,no! my sweet Mary, 
this effeminate Dauphin never dreamed of the inte.se 
passion which swells through and floods my whole 
being. Nor do you love him, Mary. The queen might 
forget the dignity of mere station, even for a subject. 
But the woman who is regal of mind, and feminine 
by nature, must look upward for the object of her 
love.” 

The young man unconsciously drew himself up as he 
spoke, and his eyes flashed proudly in the moonlight. 
And Queen Mary of Scotland—the poetry of her 
young being was all awake, her bosom heaved, she 
felt the light spring to her eyes, and sparkle through 
the tears that shone there; a blissful sigh broke 
from her heart, and, turning away her head, she 
murmured : 

“ Alas! it is all trae. I cannot love the Dauphin!” 

“Do you love me?” saidthe young noble, taking 
both her hands in his, and bending his eyes pleadingly 
on her face. The proud fire had left them, and an ex- 
pression was there, humble, but eloquent with tender- 
ness. The question might have sounded abruptly to 
the royal girl, but for the low and almost feminine tones 
in which it was spoken. 

Mary felt the blood swell up to her cheek and brow, 
but ler warm, true heart prompted the answer, “ As 
my own life!” she murmured, and with an impulse 
half shame, half tenderness, her face drooped forward, 
and rested on the hands which still clasped her own, 
and so near was it to the bosom of the impassioned 
suitor, that the prodigal curls which fell over it sunk 
in glossy masses on his embroidered vest. The 
noble disengaged his right hand, aad drew her closer 
to him. 

“ Then shall we not be happy?” he questioned, in 
a Voice tliat was low but rich with joyful feeling. “ Let 





us leave this land, with its heartles court and hollow 


. . . ee 
pomp. Believe me, this foreign match jg }j, 
Scottish nation. There is not a true ae - 
realm who would not fling up his cap in trim 
could he see his queen the bride ef a true born hg 
The people of your realm feel that their soverei —_ 
almost a foreigner in heart. Wed the Dauphin at 
the alienation which a residence here has pale 
will be complete. They know that Mary Stuart will 
rede wet the subject of France than a Queen of Scot. 

“Hark !” said the young queen, startin 
arm that civ ':- her, and yet nestling demic lean 
% you not hear arustling sound 2?” 

“It was but a nightingale trying his wing j 
moonlight,” replied the young wre mea 

“Nay, there goes a shadow,” exclaimed My 
“yonder, behind the Queen’s Walk. Heaven on 
that no one has overheard us. Good night—uay, do 
not detain me another monient.” : 

“Tt was but the shadow of a bough swayed by the 
wind,” he answered; “ dearest we are alone.” 

But the terrified girl was not to be appease. She 
trembled so violently, that his arm could Scarcely 
support her. 

“It was the quéen—it was Catherine de Medicis" 
she said, “none else would be in that spot at such 
an hour.” 

“Nay, this is a mere conjecture,” said the youth, 
still attempting to re-assure her, “and to convines 
you of it—sec! there is the queen by her dressing 
room window. Her hand: has this moment flung 
back the drapery, and she seems to be looking forth 
on the moonlit garden.” 

Mary looked up and drew a deep breath, for sie 
could not be mistaken in the person of Catherine dg 
Medicis, who stood at the window opposite; the room 
was lighted brilliantly within, and a strong sunshine 
could not have revealed her superb figure to better 
effect. She was forcing back the volumes of rich 
drapery that fell over the window with ber right 
hand and her head was turned, as if speaking to 
some one Within the chamber. Tho light fell withs 
soft glow on her vestments of purple velvet, and Mary 
conld see, by the jewels that sparkled amid her hair 
and turned around the graceful curve of her neck, 
that Catherine was already arrayed for the festival, 
which was to be given that night in honour of ler 
own birth-day. As she gazed, another figure ap 
peared at the window, that of a fair girl, shorter by 
far than the queen, and with a profusion of ringlets 
from which the fresh rose-buds seemed dropping over 
her person. Her face, brilliant and beautiful, was 
lifted towards Catherine, aud she seemed to be speak- 
ing low, but with great eagerness, for the queen bent 
her head as if to listen. After a moment, Catherine, 
turned her face to the window, and looked keenly out, 
while her-companion lifted her -ungloved arm and 
pointed toward the tulip tree. 

“ Let us fall back into the shadow! " said the young 
nebleman, and he drew the trembling girl hastily to- 
ward the tree which they had left but a few paces. 
When he looked up again, Catherine de Medicis was 
gently shaking her head, as if in disbelief of some 
thing which the young girl had urged upou her, aud 
carelessly dropping her arm, she allowed the drapery 
to sweep ever the window again. 

“T shall be missed! in ten minutes I shall be 
missed!” said Mary, almost breathless with apprebeu- 
sion, and darting from the side of her companiui 
she hurried toward the palace. 

He sprung after her. 

“Come back, I beseech you,” he said, “not now, 
but after the fcstival—before you rest, come hither ; 
I shall be waiting; and at that hour no one will think 
of the garden. Let us couverse—let us decide ou the 
future.” 

“J will come,” said Mary, “but not another word 
—I am half dead with terror already.” } 

And drawing her hand away, she hurried along 
the shadowy side of a gravel walk, and entered the 
palace by a private door. : 

The young Queen of Scots entered her dressing- 
room. eH ho 
No one was there save the two waiting women, ; 
stood by the toilet. The wax lights were half <_ 
out in the silver candelabra that stood before the 
mirror, and tle women seemed restless with the loug 
and fruitless attendance. ms 

A little ebony clock, chased and inlaid with gold 
stood in the cerver of the room. Mary cast her ¢y' 
on the dial, and started to see how late it was. vet 

Hastily flinging herself in a chair, sho soo 
already half-lousened tresses over her panting . 
and desired her atteudants to make haste in arrang 
them. 

But the women were sullen, ap 
disturb the dignity of a royal toilet 
haste. 

Five minutcs were exlauste 
mass of ringlets back from her fair forehead 


and little inclined to 
with too mu 
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‘sin the royal circle before they entered the reception 
I 


er started to her feet, and gathering the whole 
th f her tresses in both hands, gave them one 

ist, and thrusting a diamond bodkin through the 
a thus formed, allowed the bright mass to fall in 
beautiful prof usion over her shoulders. 
With one hasty glance in the mirror, one pass of 
her small hand over the glossy curve of her head, she 
ailled for her boddice. ’ i 

It was of azure velvet, and even in her anxicty and 
haste, that small mouth dimpled to the remembrance 
that it was his favourite colour. i 

With her own kands she threaded the silken cord 
still panting bust, while one of her women 
gnoothed the rich and silvery folds of her skirt, 
and the other Was upon her knees fitting the silken 
‘ners to each fairy foot, as its fellow beat rest- 
kssiy against the ottoman with impatience at the least 


ealtli 0 


over her 


} 
as jewels—no ornaments to-night,” she said, 


hastily putting aside the casket which her women 
resented; “well, well—rather than seo that crest- 
fallen look, clasp that one string of pearls to my neck, 
Beatrice. ‘That will do.” ; 

With a light step, but still disordered manner, 
Yary left the room, and, followed by her attendant, 
tinidly entered the chamber where she had, a few 
minutes before, seen Catherine de Medicis, That 
remarkable wowan was sitting near the window. 
She might have been just aroused from a refreshing 
seep from the air of tranquil repose which hung 
about her person. 

Her foot rested on an ottoman, and was half con- 
ealed by the vestments of the same fair girl that 
Vary had seen talking with her at the window. 

She occupied a portion of the luxurious ottoman, 
and her round arm rested in the queen’s lap so heavily 
tlat a rich purple tinge crept up from the velvet of 
jer robe, aul gave a soft and mellow tone to its ex- 
quisite whiteness. 

Catherine put her daughter’s arm gently away as 
she saw the young Queen of Scots, and smilingly ex- 
tended her hand. 

“We were about to send a messenger to learn 
vhat kept the fair lady of Scotland at her toilet so 
Jong,” she said; “ but a birth-day /cte requires some 
extra adornment.” 

Mary blushed and lifted a hand to her head, con- 
scious that it betrayed evidence of anything but a fas- 
tidious taste. 

“Iyas not aware how rapidly the time passed,” she 
filtered, blushing still more deeply as the dark eyes 
of Margaret de Valois were lifted to her face. 

“Very probable——” 

Perlaps Margaret would have added something 
nore, but for the quiet, yet stern, glance which Cathe- 
tie bent upon her. 

“I kave always told you, “Margaret,” said the 
quen, “that simplicity of attire, such as our cousin 
Mary has chosen for her birth-night, requires both 
tine and study.” 

Margaret de Valois smiled; but beneath the arch 
dimples that played round her voluptuous mouth 
uight have been detected something of inquietude 
aad scorn, which amounted almost to a sneer. It was 
uot exactly that, but an expression siugularly un- 
pleasant was woven with that careless and smiling 
look which brought the blood more warmly to Queen 
Mary’s face. 

“Our cousin—or fair sister it should be—was al- 
ways remarkable for her simplicity. Francis persists 
'n it that there is not a shepherdess on her native 
ti 8 guileless and frank-hearted as his fair be- 

ed. 


“The Dauphin speaks like a lover, but not the less 
nly,” said Catherine, rising. “It would be well if 
te same could be said of Margaret de Valois.” 

She must have made trifling use of her mother’s 
lesous and example, then,” muttered the princess, as 
therine moved towards the door. 

Margaret did not arise from the ottoman till her 
Rother and Queen Mary had passed out. She then 
Sarted to her feet, cleuched her small hands together, 
tal begin to walk to and fro in the room. 

tr face was lowering and threatening in its ex- 
Pession, and she stamped her foot vehemently on the 
Carpet once or twice, as if there had been a serpent 
waar the woven flowers, which she was eager 

‘rsa out of existence. 
ee Was standing with her back to the door, when 

‘ was laid softly on her shoulder. 

Was Catherine de Medicis, who had returned to 
‘tion and reprove. 

ree girl!” said the subtle wonian, without al- 
bs ad usually sweet voice to vary in the slightest 
Biothe: g0 smooth that ruffled brow, and follow 

ST nao dota part $0-alght;*veaid 4 

se & part to-night,” said the princess, 
“a away the passionate tears that eral to her 


Catherine took her dauchtcr’s arm and led her to 
the mirror, which stood on @ toilet close by. 
“Look there,” she said, “is that face ons to lure 
back a laggard gallant?” 
Margaret cast an angry glance at the mirror. Never 
had its delicate frame-work of filagree gold, encom- 
passed the reflection of a face so stormy with passion, 
and yet so beautiful. The effect which Catherine de- 
sired was instantly produced. 
The princess exerted Lersclf to subdue the tremu- 
lous motion of her lips, and suddenly closed her 
eyelids, till the heavy black lashes Jay knitted and 
working on her flushed cheeks, in a strong effort to 
force back tlie tears that still gushed through them, 
one by one, like diamond drops in a fringe of jet. 
Catherine looked on and smiled blandly. She took a 
flask from her dressing-case, and pouring its contents 
into a tiny crystal cup that stood by, handed it to her 
daughter. 
“Bathe your eyes with this,” she said, “it will take 
the flush away directly.” 
Margaret took the cup, and as she poured the spark- 
ling fluid into her palm, turned her large black eyes, 
with a cold and half-mocking look, on her mother. 

“Ts it your highness’s favourite perfume?” she said, 
“that which took such an effect on my uncle, the late 
Dauphin ?” 

Aun angry and crimson streak shot across the queen’s 
forehead and instantly disappeared. The next mo- 
ment she became palid beneath the scornful glance of 
her child—but it was not the eye of a girl like Mar- 
garet tiat could long disturb the composure of 
so smooth and praciiced a being as Catherine de 
Medicis. 

Without appearing to observe the triumphant smile 
that curled her daughter's lip on noticing the effect of 
her taunt, she answered tle question quictly, as if the 
words that had a power to move her for a moment, 
contained no hidden meaning. 

“It was a favourite cosmetic with your lamented 
uncle, as it is now with the king,” she said. “See if 
it has not giveu new brilliancy to the eyes of his 
daughter already.” 

Margaret glanced at the mirror and smiled, for the 
essence had indeed kindled her eyes with a brilliancy 
such as had never sparkled there before. 

“ If it could but light up the beart so!” murmured 
the strange girl, for with all the evil of her nature, 
there was mingled something impulsive and gener- 
ous. 

“ There is no stimulus for the heart like a strong 
will,” replied the queen, impressively. 


That night it was vumoured that a band of most 
skilful musicians had just arrived from Italy, and 
were, for the first time, to delight the court with 
their performance, and that statues of rare sculp- 
ture, never exhibited before, were to decorate the 
orchestra. 

Many a bright eye and anxious look was lifted to 
the curtain of heavy silk, which fell over the orchestra, 
long before a single fold was lifted; and when it was 
at length drawn up, in a gorgeous mass of silver and 
gold, the vast rooms were filled with exclamations of 
delight. The little gallery of stone work, which had 
always accommodated the court musicians, was now a 
perfect jungle of flowers. A profusion of such blos- 
somsas take their birth in foreign lands were en- 
tangled with sweet prodigality around the stono 
railings, the pillars, and the fretted canopy over-head; 
the very cord of gold which looped up the curtain, 
was woven and twisted with Provence roses. A Cupid, 
sculpture-like frem its symmetry, bat with a flush of 
warm life breaking over it, stood poised on an angle 
of the railing, a scarf of silvery white floated around 
him, and with one exquisite foot crushing down the 
flowers, he poised over the glittering throng with bent 
bow and a golden arrow just flashing from his fingers. 
Another, beautiful and life-like as the one just de- 
scribed, stood on an opposite angle. His bow was 
relaxed, the arrows lay tangled amid tie garlands at 
his feet, and his rounded limbs crouched dejectedly 
beneath the masses of rich flowers that-lalf cou- 
cealed them. On the centre railing, where the stone 
work was broad aud massive, the image of a young 
girl appeared, in a half recumbent position, with 
closed eyes, and one arm resting languidiy among the 
flowers that pillowed her head. 

Were these the specimens of Italian art—tle statues 
so new and rare, tliat Catherine had received from her 
native land? The lights in that portion of the room 
were small and dim, the statues might be marble, 
but, if so, art had given a warm and life-like tinge to 
the cold stone. 

While the courtiers were full of wonder and de- 
light, a sliding door beneath the orchestra shot behind 
its pillows, and Henry IT. appeared leading Catherine 
de Medicis, and @irectly behind came the Dauphin 


Francis and Mary of Scotiand. 
As the royal party passed beneath the railing, a 
garland of tiny flowers dropped from the crouching 


Cupid, and rested on Mary’s head. All looked up. 
It must have been accident, for the little god remainu- 
ed perfectly motionless beneath his burden of blos- 
soms. Mary turned her soft eyes upward; and smiled 





“ Mother!” exclaimed the princess, abruptly, ‘‘is it 
still your belief that he whom I saw in the garden an 
hour since was not the Scottish ambassador ? ” 

Before Catherine could answer, the door was flung 
open, and a page announced the king. 


It was well known in the court of Henry IT. that 
the festival given in honour of Mary Stuart's six- 
teenth birthday, was but the prelude to many others, 
still more sumptuous, which were to celebrate her 
union with the Dauphin, and heir of France. Queen 
Catherine, who combined in her character the two 
opposite qualities of womanly cruelty and exquisite 
taste, lad superintended the arrangements for this 
important festival in person. 

“ The sweet flower of Scotland shall be fitly repre- 
sented,” she said. “Hers shall be a festival of 
roses!” 

And so it was. Garlands of fresh flowers, with the 
dew scarcely dry upon their petals, fell like a thick and 
fragrant drapery over the heavy window-frames. The 
exquisite stucco-work overhead gleamed like the ice 
tracery over a fountain through the massive festoons 
coiled around the carved beams which traversed the 
low ceilings. 

A thousand silver lamps twinkled, like stars, amid 
the drapery of blossoms, and their perfumed smoke 
wreathed itself lazily among the kaves, shedding a rich 
and voluptuous atmosphere through the apartment. 

It was a warm night, and the casements were all 
flung open, but each was embowered with roses, and 
looked forth on an artificial labyrintle of rare plants, 
which perfumed the air as it swept to the apartments, 
where it softly waved the sweet flowers, the burning 
lamps, and the smoke that curled from them, with a 
sleepy and pleasant motion. 

Their majesties had not yet appeared, but the 
apartments were already crowded with a throng of 
nobles and ladies—a mass of smiling, glittering, 
gorgeous life. 

The hum of soft, youthful voices filled the room. 
Brigkt diamonds, and brighter eyes, flashed in the 
brilliant lamplight. 

All was excitement and pleasant expeetation, for 
Queen Catherine never gave an entertainment to her 
court without inventing some novelties for their 
amusement, some new and exquisite device, the 
emanation of her own perfect taste, which was cer- 


at the pleasant omen; but she felt the hand which 
lay upon Francis’ arm lightly pressed, and a look of 
sadness followed the sinile. 

The royal party were advancing up the room, and 
a shadow still lay on Mary’s face, wien a golden ar- 
row came flashing from the orchestra and dislodged 
the garland from her head. It was cut in twain aud 
fell, arrow and all, at the Dauphin’s feet. While 
every one was looking at the poised Cupid, who stood 
motionless and as before, save that the arrow had 
left his bow, the Dauphin took the azure ribbon, 
which suspended the insignia of some noble order, 
from his neck, and, knotting the garland together, laid 
it with graceful gallantry on Mary’s brow again. 
The arrow was a beautiful toy, burnished at the 
point and feathered with tiny gems, aud when the 
courtiers looked toward the young couple again, 
Francis held it in his hand, and was about to secure 
the pretty crown in its place, by thrusting the arrow 
through the azure knot and the bright ringlets jin 
which it was embedded. 

That instant Mary looked up. The courtiers had 
drawn back in a circle, leaving the foreigu ambassa- 
dors standing in front, and a little in advance of tho 
rest stood the youthful representative of her own 
kingdom. His dark eyes were bent earnestly on her 
face, and there was something in their expression 
which deluged her face with crimson. He hastily 
lifted her hand and put the arrow back. 

“Nay, it is too sharp aud heavy,” she said, ina 
low voice, striving to smile. 

“ And therefore you leave it with me,” replied the 
Dauphin, in a voice as low as her own, but tender 
and almost reproachful in its tones, for with the quick 
perception of true love he had detected the cause of 
her confusion. 

Mary did not reply, for her heart swelled at the 
thought of giving pain, and she could not trust her 
voice. 

Francis stood with his eyes rivetted on her. How 
efoquently those sweet features told what was passing; 
in her mind. His natnrally pale face grew a shado 
whiter as he gazed, and a look of keen avguish camo 
to his eyes. 

“T will keep it,” he said. “It will be a fit remem- 
brance of the hour, cold and glittering as my fate!” 
He bent his head and seemed occupied in fastening 
the arrow te the diamond str whic: shone on lis 





tain to surprise and delight her guests. 





breast, but in reality he was striving to conceal hig 
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emotion from the vigilant scrutiny of his royal 
mother, and the Scottish ambassador. 

This brief interruption of their progress had caused 
Mary to remove her hand from the Daup)hin’s arm, 
When she placed it there again, after the arrow was 
disposed of, it was with a pleading humble motion that 
touched his heart. 

He was grateful, and tried to smile cheerfully again ; 
but those few moments were such as turn the fate of 
@ lifetime. 


Francis knew that he was unloved where every | 


hope of his being was garnered up, and his smile was a 
painful one to look upon. 

He moved forward with that fair creature leaning 
on his arm, all unconscious of the surprised and bril- 
liaut faces that everywhere turned towards the 
orchestra, and without fecling the burst of glorious 
music that swelled through the wilderness of flowers, 
and rang through the apartments like a jubilee. 

While he had been occupied by his own painful 
thoughts, and moving forward mechanically, a galaxy 
of lights had started up amid the flowery gloom 
which hung about the orchestra. 

The sleeping statue half-rose and bent over a lute, 
the Cupids fell gracefully back, and each dropped to 
his knee amid the flowers, with a musical instrument; 
the statues were turned, as if by magic, into a group 
of musicians, glittering with silver and gossamer rai- 
ment, 

Amid the swell of music, the perfume of flowers, 
aud acclamations of pleasant surprise, Margaret de 
Valois was revealed, surrounded by all the younger 
members of the royal family. She was the sleep- 
ing statue so promptly kindled into life, the smiling 
Cupids were her brothers, and from that blooming 
group came the music, which rose and swelled, or 
subsided into soft sighs upon the perfumed atmo- 
sphere. 

If Margaret de Valois somctines made a false note 
in her music, it was unnoticed in the hum and stir of 
the throng that moved a gorgeous mass beneath her 
seat: and if her dark eyes were constantly beut on 
one person alone of that moving crowd, there was no 
being, except her motber, sufliciently interested to 
observe it. 

Still her fingers wandered over the lute, and her 
rich voice was poured upon the air—but she never 
once turned her glance from the Scottish ambassador. 
As the night waned, her eyes took a more brilliant 
fire, and the blood grew feverish in her cheeks. He 
had not turned bis attention to her during the whole 
evening, but stood leaning against a pillar, regarding 
every look and motion of the young Queen of Scots, 
as if his very existence hung on her movements—and 
this it was that gave fire to her glance and fever to 
her cheek. 

Long after the young musicians were supposed to 
have left the orchestra, Margaret crouched behind her 
flewery screen, jealously regarding him. If he moved, 
she forced back the garlands with her trembling 
hands to command a better view. If he remained 
still, she would kneel motionless, with her forehead 
pressed upon the stone railing, unmindful of the 
fragrance which she was crushing from the flowers 
that concealed her. 

At last she saw the king and queen withdraw from 
the glittering throng, and she kuew, from the ambas- 
sador’s anxious look, that Mary and the Dauphin were 
about to follow. She reached forth her hand and 
drew the golden cord that lay at her feet. The cur- 
tain swept down, and but for the light that flowed 
through its crimson folds she would have been in 
darkness as she was alone. Stealing through a small 
door into an adjoining corridor, she took up a mantle, 
which had been flung from her person when she 
assumed the attitude of a statue, and enveloping her- 
self in its folds, stole cautiously into the garden. 

How quiet and holy was the stilluess reigning 
through tiat garden. It fell subduingly even on the 
aroused feelings of Margaret de Valois, wicked as 
her errand was in that beautiful spot The moon 
was in her zenith, a cool, balmy air swept over the 
thickets, and a shower of dew drops rained from their 
branches as her mantle swept them in her hurried 
progress toward the tulip tree. 

“ I will know all,” murmured the passionate girl, 
casting a hurried look around before she concealed 
herself behind the huge trunk. “ Once certain that it 
is himself—that love of another is the cause of his 
cold and scornful bearing—let me attain incontestable 
knowledge of this, and he shall feel that neither 
the love nor revenge of Margaret de Valois is easily 
shaken off.” 

Margaret drew in her breath suddenly, and shrunk 
her limbs close together on the shadewy side of the 
huge trunk that formed her ddncealment, for at the 
moment the tall form of a cavalier came hurriedly 
from the palace, and she could see the jewels of his 
ambassador’s dress glitter in the moonlight. He 
paused beneath the thick branches which flung their 
shadow on the spot wkere sue was crouching, and 





taking off his cap, allowed the cool air to blow over 


his forehead. 

She had time to observe that he breathed quick and 
heavily, and that he stamped his foot once or twice 
on the green sward, as if prompted to the action by 
some inward excitement. But she had scarcely noticed 
these things, or obtained a clear view of his face, 
when a female, muftled like herself, came from a pri- 
vate door of the palace, looking nervously around, 
as if afraid that the broad moonlight would expose her 
movements to observation. On seeing the cavalier 
she sprang eagerly to his side, and leaning against 
the tree panted for breath, as if overcome with terror 
and fatigue. It wasa moment before the nobleman 
addressed her, and when he did speak it was coldly, 
and in a constrained voice. But its first tones made 
the blood thrill in the veins of Margaret de Valois 
with a quick, painful rush, as it had never thrilled 

fore. 

“If the Queen of Scotland had decided to become 
Dauphiness of France, as her actions indicated, it 
would have surely been more kind had she admitted 
ita few hours since, and this painful interview might 
have been avoided.” 

Mary allowed the mantle to drop from her person, 
and even in that imperfect light the soft beauty of her 
face was visible as she lifted it, with an expression of 
affectionate surprise, to that of her companion. There 
was something in that graceful attitude and subdued 
look which caused Margaret to turn away her head. 
She felt that such beauty could not be hers, perfect as 
she was in form and features, and her heart grew faint 
with envy of attractions which know their birth in 
deep feelings alone. 

“Nay, what change is this? What has so altered 
thy tone and manner since we parted at nightfall,” she 
said, half-auxiously ; and yet she added, with a mis- 
chievous smile : 

“ Has the warm love you were so eager to pour 
upon my ear scarce an hour ago been drowned by the 
soft lute-tones of our cousin Margaret, or smothered 
in the wilderness of dying roses, which the proud 
queen has left perishing in the festal chamber 
there ?” 

“A fit association,” said the noble, “a pleasant em- 
blem of woian’s love. Music that finds life beneath 
the fingers of a royal coquette~ blossoms that drink a 
healthy bloom from the pure sunshine that is natural 
to them, but lavish their breath, and droop and 
wither when they are touched by artificial lamp- 
light, or the poisonous breath of a profligate court. 
The love that exists in Catherine de Medici’s house- 
hold, the voluptuous music of her unprincipled 
daughter, may as well be coupled with yon broken 
garlands, that have exhausted their pure breath in a 
false atmosphere, and hang scentless and drooping in 
the deserted festal hall, to be swept away by the first 
troop of menials that happen to remember that they 
cumber the walls. Those withered roses convey a 
lesson, fair queen. When first broken from theirdewy 
stems in the garden here, and woven in masses on the 
walls of Catherine’s palace, they did not seem more 
changed than the fair being who had left me but an 
hour before, with eyelids drooping to conceal the 
love-light that slept beneath them, and words trembling 
on her lips, which should only know birth in a true 
heart—not more changed thau that same young crea- 
ture, leaning on the arm of Catherine de Medicis’ son, 
blushing beneath his gaze, and receiving from his 
hand a type of the crown which must be taken in ex- 
change for a heart true and devoted as mine has been.” 

Mary Stuart looked in the proud, and yet half-sor- 
rowful face of her lover bewildered, but with a smile 
breaking through the red lips that were slightly un- 
closed in the surprise created by his words, 

“ Nay, this is affectation, or rank injustice,” she said, 
and he felt the clasp of her small hand on his arm. 
“* How could I refuse the escort of Francis, or thwart 
the arrangements made by the queen? How could 
the blood be foreed from my cheek when I felt the 
earnest gaze fixed upon me by the only eyes that ever 
had the power to bring blushes there ?” 

“ Did not Francis bear away upon his bosom the 
golden arrow placed there by the hands of Mary Stuart 
before the whole court of France?” said the ambassa- 
dor, in a softened voice. 

Mary dropped her hands, and clasping them looked 
sadly on the ground. 

“ Would to heaven no more painful arrow had been 
left in that kind heart!” she said. ‘‘Mine will never 
know a deeper pang than it felt when Francis read its 
secret in the blushes which you complain of. He has 
learned for the first time, that the affections of his be- 
trothed wife can never be his. That love whieh 
blinded thee made him clear-slighted—but he, wio 
had just cause, did not reproach me!” 

‘The ambassador unfolded his arms which had been 
haughtily reposing on his bosom, and drawing closer 

to the young queen, beld forsh his hand; but she drew 
a step back, and continued, speaking earnestly, and 





with some displeasure in her tone : 


“You call me half French,” she cont , 
my subjects will have it forsooth, that gente ott? 
and soft words cannot be joined with pure prin le 
and strong purpose. And you, the ambassador of - 
people, think it a light matter to charge a queen my 
own sovereign, with perfidy and fickle resolve, 7 
lieve me, fair sir, although the royal blood of Scot 1 
centres in the heart of a weak girl, it has learned i 
respect itself even in the court of Catherine da Medi M 
If my cheek crimsoned or turned pale to-night—and | 
felt that it did both—it was from no feeling unfaith{ui 
to the love which I have perhaps too fondly per 
in this very place. When the Dauphin clasped os 
hand at parting, a few moments since, it trembled ty 
his touch, agitated by the heart tremour that shook ny 
whole frame. Asa brother—a dear, kind brother—{ 
love the prince; and when I asked permission to see 
him in the morning and alone, it was scarcely above a 
whisper, for it seemed like treachery to leave hin pale 
and wretched to meet his rival here.” 

“And yet you come with his garland on your fore- 
head, publicly given, as the French crown may ve at 
some future day,” replied the young noble, half ashazed 
of the jealous spirit with which he had greeted a being 
so proud and lovely. " 

Mary shook her head with a slight gesture of in- 
—" and the garland fell to the ground, as sh 
said : 

“* Were it, indeed, the crown of France, it wera as 
readily shaken off as that little coronal of flowers, per- 
ishing as they now are, and typical of woman's love, 
as fading and worthless things are said to be.” 

“Nay, forgive the heresy,” exclaimed the ambassa- 
dor, bending his knee and imprisoning her hand in bis, 
for her words had humbled his proud nature, “Thy 
lover's words did treason to his heart—look on hin, 
he is indeed penitent,” 

Mary bent her bright, earnest face towards that of 
ker lover, and, spite of herself, a smile just parted those 
red and restless lips. 

‘“* Nay, the comparison was not so very unjust, after 
all, sir ambassador,” she said, with a touch of th: 
sweet coquetry which was so graceful in her, avi 
pressing her small band to his shoulder, she seemed 
roguishly inclined to keep him on his knees in th 
thick “ Promise me never to be jealous agais, 
never to doubt, or put on that Jordly air till those sama 
slandered roses are no more, and you have permissioz 
to arise.” 

“Not until the sweet contract which was plannel 
here at nightfall is confirmed,” said the noble; “no 
till I am made certain that no machinations of Cath 
erine can influence you again in favour of this Freuc! 
alliance.” 

Mary instantly became grave and earnest. 

“ Go back to my people,” she said; “prepare the 
for our union—gain over the English queen—an 
when this is done we will be wedded in our ow 
kingdom.” 

“The queen of England is already secured to ou 
interests,” replied the ambassador, eagerly, “ and tid 
Scottish nation requires no incentive to reconcile ther 
to # union which places their queen once more in thi 
bosom of her people. Inquire of the English ambas 
sador, or any true Scot in Paris, and they will cou 
vince you that no measure can be unpopular with 
either country that rescues the sovereign of a natiol 
from the influence, moral and political, of » woms 
like Catherine de Medicis. Be firm and resolute, swe? 
lady,” he pleaded, still more earnestly ; “keep ever) 
thing secret from the court of France. Depart unde 
my own escort and that of the English embassy | 
a people who are clamarous for a sight of their “ 
reign. In three weeks all can be arranged, th 
thraldom of Catherine broken, and Mary Stuart: 
independent queen, wielding the sceptre of her au 
cestors.” thi 
“ And with the crown matrimonial placed on th 
haughty forehead,” murmured the royal listener, re 
ing her hand playfully across the lofty brow upil 
to her in the moonlight. : 

Even in the comliep Mary saw the blood run ov! 
that forehead while her hand was yet lingering a 
the raven curls that shadowed it; her remert . 
sprung from the generous affection of a young - al 
and she could scarcely comprehend that it was ¢ 
culated to arouse the sensitive pride of herlone®, : 
was therefore surprised when he aneso from Oe ‘nt 
in spite of her restraining hand, and led her for 
the broad moonlight. 

“Mary,” he said, in a voice low and ome . 
the more impressive because it was quiet, ag 
deny that ambition which would lead me ai 
advancement by all honourable means; 1t'8 page 
every energetic character, and exists stroug y 8 
me. But heaven is my witness, these feelings 
no portion in the deep, deep love ean whi 
master of my whole being long pal against 
See sa oe oe — “4 Tie you, not th 





wrestled with it, but all in vai af ails 
you are a queen, but im spite of your being 
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ou believe this with your whole heart, lady, when I 
5 gore 
#f ees never for a moment thought otherwise,” 
the sweet and trustful reply. J 
“Will yeu then consent that I quietly prepare for 
withdrawal to your kingdom ? Now, without a 
a 


qcek’s delay 2” pleaded the young man, clasping both 


, in |.is. 
bea all decide for me in all things,” was the 


‘nate reply, and Mary Stuart timidly kissed the 
sie that ‘aorah tee own, as if she had been a peasant 
“ih and that proud, noble monarch pleading for her 
g 


We drew her to his bosom and held her there, look- 
into that beautiful face which dimpled with 
les as the moonlight gleamed over it, and 

sno words of grateful tenderness—gentle words 
it eloquent with SS piealy’ spicis which hel? her 
cof-er nature in thraldom. 
«And have you indeed loved me so long and well ?” 
de said, disengaging her form gently from his arms. 
{lst once her mouth dimpled with an arch smile— 
ind ber face took that playfui, mischievous expression 
which was one of its brightest charms—‘so very 
Jong,” she added, ‘even while you were fascinated by 
tle dark eyes of Margaret de Valois?” 

«The eyes of Margaret never had charms for me,” 
plied the lover a little impatiently, lalf-vexed by 
jer arch badinage. i 

“Nay, you are brought fairly to confession,” con- 
faued the queen, playfully pursuing the subject. 
“Think you I was blind to the soft glances cast from 
the orchestra this evening, as she played the lute to 
4 proud cavalier who stood all the time leaning 
against @ pillar close by, gazing——” 

“Not on the bold eyes of Margaret de Valois,” in- 
erupted the lover, still more annoyed; “let me 
jeseech you, lady, take not between those pure lips a 
wame Which is mingled with the jest and revelry of 
every gallant in Europe, a name which alike disgraces 
wersex and the blood royal of France, a a 

The young noble started, and the half uttered sen- 
tence died On his lips, for the word “‘dastard” was 
uttered close by him in a female voice, that of a per- 
oon half suffocated with intense passion. He looked 
ienly around ; every thing was hushed as death, and 


was 


ing down | 
happy sm 





conceal herself. 


her neck, and, as she sat down upon the bed, and 
flung them, with a passionate gesture, back from her 
brow and shoulders, the crushed and drooping rose- 
buds there fell upon Catherine's pillow. 
The queeu brushed them quietly away, and, bury- 
ing her elbow in the rich down, remained in a posi- 
tion of luxurious ease, waiting for the strange girl to 
speak. 
But, for the rosy light which streamed through the 
curtains, she might bave been startled by the un- 
natural pallor which lay upon the full and voluptuous 
features of her child, for never until that nigit had 
the strong and bad passions of Margaret been fully 
aroused, 
“Well,” said the queen, at length, becoming impa- 
tient with the long silence and singular appearance 
of her daughter, “ well ?—but remember my women 
rest in the ante-room; speak low.” 
Margaret bent her head till its dizordered ringlets 
fell over the night coi/ of delicate lace shading the 
beautiful features of her mother. 
She breathed heavily as she spoke, but related 
word for word the conversation which she had just 
heard in the garden, not withholding even the scorn- 
ful words coupled with her own name; but these 
words came in broken syllables through her clenched 
teeth, and Catherine de Medicis, with all her self- 
control, started to a sitting posture in the bed as they 
fell on her ear; but she sunk gently to the pillow 
again, and when Margaret ceased speaking, lay with 
one delicate hand pressed listlessly over her eyes, as if 
they were oppressed by the dim light. 
“Go to your chamber now,” she said, still shading 
ber eyes, “ nothing could have been better managed 
than all you have done. Rise early , and be the first 
to visit Mary Stuart in her own apartments; put 
rouge on your cheeks if they remain pallid as now, 
and, if the fire of those eyes cannot be subdued, at 
least allow the lashes to drop more gently over 
them i" 
“ But, mother,” interrupted the princess, starting 
up, “am I to endure this?” 
“With regard to the Scottish ambassador,” con- 














fora womeut he almost believed the harsh word had 
teen uttered by Mary Stuart; but she, too, had heard 
the voice, and the sweet, timid whisper with which 
sie drew close to his side, was utterly unlike that in 
which thesingle word was uttered. 

“What was that—sure I heard a strange sound! ” 
eve said, 
“[ heard it also,” said the noble; “remain here a 
noment while I go and search yonder thicket.” 

He went toward the thicket and peered anxiously 
trough the dewy branches which hung motionless 
inthe moonlight, while Mary drew back and leaned 
‘enbling against the tulip tree, so near to the con- 
viled figure of Margaret du Valois which crouched so 
cose to the carth on the other side, that her garments 
\rtshed the muffled head which lay pressed against 
‘terough bark, 

“Tean find nothing,” said the noble, returning to 
lie terrified queen; “everything is still within the 
fren, not even the wing of asleeping bird stirs 


tinued Catherine, without in the least noticing the 
interruption, “let your conduct in his presence be un- 
altered ; guard every tone and feature.” 

“And is this all? Am I to be neglected, marked 


damp from the greensward where she had crouched to 


Her tresses fell in a tangled and wavy mass over 


“The body is but a weak instrument of the mind 
at best, and beauty a pleasant tool with mon or 
woman,” 

As she uttered these words Catherine replaced her 
lamp in the goiden bracket attached to her mirror, 
and glanced composecly at the beautiful face reflected 
there, while she fastened a key, just taken from the 
locked cabinct, to a chain of light Venetian workman- 
ship concealed beneath the muslin of her night robe, 
and which, sleeping or waking, never left her neck. 
She then went back to her bec, drew the rich cover- 
ing over her person, and slept luxuriously till late in 
the morning. 

What woman is there, loving of heart, tasteful and 
accomplished, who has not learned how precious her 
feminine powers may become when devoted to the 
affections? How many pleasant sensations have been 
woven with the embroidery of a slipper, the name 
wrought on @ handkerchief, the netted purse, the 
shadowing forth of a flower, or some one of those 
thousand pleasant devices by which a sensitive and 
tasteful nature loves to win upon the thoughts of its 
earthly idol. 

Genius is comprehensive in its attributes, and genius 
in woman generally exhibits itself in ail those minor 
accomplishments which distinguish tie sex with quite 
as much originality and Leauty as it may exercise in 
the highest walks of literature. 

Mary of Scotland, even in her first girlhood, was 
distinguished for a degree of genius more compre- 
hensive and strietly feminine than is awarded to any 
female of ber age. 

She awoke the morning after her birth-night festi- 
val with a smile on her lips. She had been dreaming 
of him, had seen him in deep slumber on a couch of 
withered garlands, torn from the festal rooms of the 
palace, and heaped beneath the tulip tree in the centre 
of the garden. The very flowers and leaves, which 
he had derided for their short-lived bloom, were 
pressed against his cheek, and lay broken amid tke 
dark curls of his hair. 

It wasa pleasant dream, fantastically woven from 
her own thoughts as she sunk to sleep, but when she 
awoke it was still upon her mind, and she pondered 
upon it in that drowsy state which was even yet half 
a voluptuous dream. 

“Tt shall be so,” she murmured, drawing her hand 
across the soft eyes, half-closed beneath the shadow of 
her drooping lashes. ‘‘Uhis very night he shall rest 
as I saw him in my sleep.” 























and reviled in my father’s palace, and yet have no 
redress, no revenge on the artful creature who 
thwarts me at every turn. 1 thought that you would 
counsel revenge not caution, mother.” 

“T would caution only that revenge may be more 
certain,” replied the queen. ‘Go to your pillow, 
girl, and leave the rest to one who has a better control 
of her passions.” 

“ Mother,” said Margaret, returning to the bed and 
stooping over the queen, “ will you separate these two 
persons ?” 

“ Certainly,” was the calm reply. 

“But how? Not by How will it be brought 
about, mother? Ilove this man devotedly, wildly, 
notwithstanding his scorn. How can you separate 
them without injury to him?” 








itll; and yet the voice seemed close by.” He looked 
ward into the great branches woven overhead as 
% spoke, but the moonbeams were shimmering 
‘mong the thick leaves, and nothing so large as a 
oy being could have been concealed among 


“We must have been mistaken,” said Mary, draw- 

%adeep breath ; “yet it is strange that some unac- 

‘mutable sound should have startled us twice the 

Ste night, and on this spot.” 

lovers moved towards the palace while Mary 

"8 speaking. 

. Mugaret de Valois rose slowly to her feet, and 
ed after them, her hand clenched beneath the 

*untle that concealed her, and her black eyes glitter- 

“gin the moonlight. 

Lay they had disappeared, she crept stealthily 

wl the palase, through the private door to her 
e's chamber. 

‘ Ut twice during her progress she was so near to 


(tick and panting breath with which she hurried to- 
et apartments, 

t 
l 





CHAPTER IL 


fume DE Mepicts was still awake, but lying 
th — with a dim light flickering through 
My curtains upon a face betraying more 
hm a te she usually allowed it te wear. She 
Inked earn i pillow when Margaret entered, and 
Ade had “a y at the passionate and wayward girl. 
tes of sitvee her mantle aside at the door, and the 
Ri the ped gauze which she had worn to repre- 

tue hung about her person soiled and 





the reply she made. 
daughter, for the subtle woman turned her head list- 
lessly away, murmured that she was becoming drowsy 
and wished te be alone. 


ance of Janguor vanished. 
flung back the damask counterpane, and stepped to the 
floor. 
on an embroidered stool close by, or the silken dress- 
ing-gown that fell from the bed as her movements 
agitated the drapery, she took up the lamp, and pro- 
ceeded to unlock a little ebony cabinet which occupied 
a corner of the room. 
secret drawer, and her hand trembled very slightly as 
she drew forth some small object eufolded in silver 
and tissue paper. 


crystal flask, which she held before the lamp and 
shook, with either hand, till the glittering beads flashed 
ween of Seots that she could distinguish the | like diamond sparks against the flame. 


she murmured, with a faint, self-mocking smile. 


vial firmly between her fingers, her lips were pressed 
closely together, and the trembling of that out-/|1 
stretched 
aud colourless fluid settled like water in the vial 
again. 


nature to overcome the strong mental will!” she mut- 
tered in a tone of calm philosophy, replacing the vial in 
its private repositury, and soltly locking the cabinet. 


A faint smile stealing over Catherine's face was all 
Even that was unseen by her 


But the moment Margaret left the room, all appear- 
Catherine started up, 


Regardless of the ermined slippers that rested 


She touched the spring of a 


She removed these glittering wrappers from a tiny 


“ Tt is still powerful—more so than my own nerves! 

“ I 

houglit this weakness hadleft me for ever. We shall 
earn ?” 

As she uttered these words Catherine grasped the 


hand gradually subsided til! the clear 


“ What a foel is that being who allows his physical 


Mary started up as these words passed her lips, and 
rang the tiny bell that stood on a table close by her 
bed. 

The waiting-woman entered to assist herin dressing ; 
but, with that eager and girlish grace which arose 
from the poetical idea that had just entered her mind, 
she called for a dressing-gown of pure muslin that 
lay across a chair close by, girded it to her slender 
waist by afragment of ribband which had fallen to 
the carpet, and sat down to her embroidery-frame 
with her ringlets still confined beneath the lace 
of her night coif, and her small feet thrust hastily 
into slippers that she had worn the previous night. 
“Go,” she said, without lifting her eyes from the 
lily bud over which her hand was fluttering like a 
bird, “go to the reception rooms before the people 
have time to dismantle them. All of you take bas- 
kets and set to work. Bring me enough of the 


roses you will find to fill this cushion when it is 
finished. Set my pages to work also, and lose no 
time.” 


As the attendants left the chamber to obey this 


fanciful command they were met by Margaret de 
Valois, who inquired the cause of their unusual 
haste 


A scornful flash came to her eyes as she received 


the auswer, and, turning back from the door, which 
she had almost reached, she entered the sleeping- 
chamber of. her mother. 
came forth again and retraced her steps towards the 
apartment of Mary Stuart. 


In about half-an-hour she 


The Queen of Scots half-arose when she saw Mar- 


garet, and her face was suffused with a deep blush as 
the princess leaned over her chair and seemed entirely 
occupied in admiring the rich embroidery glowing 
beneath her fingers. 


Mary drew the skeins of floss, which she had been 


!” | using, hastily over the centre of her work, and, as she 
hoped, effectually concealed the initials and crest en- 
woven there with her own. 


But the jealous eye of Margaret de Valois had de- 


tected them, and, while Mary sat trembling and blush- 
ing like a culprit over her work, the unprincipled girl 


hastily withdrew from the room and sought that of 


Catherine de Medicis again. 


Before Mary lad quite recovered from the agitation 


which this visit occasioned, her women entered from 
the festal rooms, bearing the rose-leaves which she 
had desired them to gather. She bade them set down 
their fragrant burtien and withdraw. 


‘hen she pros 








ceeded to cut the suowy satin from its frame, to shakw 
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off the shreds of glittering silk that clung to the 
flowers which her genius had created, and to prepare 
it for receiving the mass of Icaves that filled the whole 
chamber with their perfume. 

This was a work of considerable time, and, just as 
she had crowded the last handful of leaves into the 
rich cushion, and was about to sew up the aperture 
which had been left for their reception, a page an- 
nounced Catherine de Medicis. 

Mary started to her feet, flung the cushion upon 
her bed, and breathlessly pulled down the heavy cur- 
tains. 

As Catherine entered the chamber she detected the 
confusion which her visit had brought on the young 
queen. Casting a quick glance around, till her eyes 
settled on the bed, disordered and mufiled in its 
drapery, she moved quietly forwavd, pressed her smil- 
ing lips to Mary’s cheek, and inquired kindly after her 
health, 

Mary had kept her attendants from the room all 
the morning, and, beside the disorder consequent on 
this, rose-leaves lay scattered over the carpety and 
the chairs were encumbered with the garments she 
had worn the night before. It seemed but a natural 
act, therefore, when Catherine pushed back the 
volumes of heavy velvet with her hand, and sat down 
upon the bed with the purple folds falling all around 
her. 

Mary blushed crimson, and started forward with an 
impulse to prevent the act, but when she saw that her 
royal visitor had only secured a seat without exposing 
the bed, or the cushion coneealed on it, she became 
more composed, for,it was no uncommon thing for 
Catherine to visit the chamber of her ward, whom she 
ever treated with that familiarity and kindness due to 
a favourite child. 

Catherine did not seem to observe the embarrass- 
ment or vague answers with which her gentle in- 
quiries were received, but she still continued to con- 
verse with her gently, and with that easy flow of 
words which she could command at will, for the dura- 
tion of half-an-kour. But occasionally one less em- 
barrassed than the young queen might have observed 
that she moved her hands restlessly among the folds 
of velvet that almost enveloped her, till at last an 
opening was obtained which commanded a glimpse 
of the embroidered pillow lying behind them with 
the rose-leaves bursting through the aperture through 
which they had been pressed. The moment this was 
accomplished Catherine complained of a slight head- 
ache, and asked fora drop of the flower-water that 
stood on Mary’s toilet. 

Mary rose to obtain the vase of perfumed water 
pointed out. That instant Catherine’s hand was 
thrust through the curtains and buried deep in the 
cushion. When she withdrew it a tiny flask of crys- 
tal was in its grasp, ampty and with fragments of 
dead rose-leaves clinging to its damp mouth. An 
open casement was cloye at hand, the empty phial 
flashed through it, and when Mary turned from her 
toilet, bearing the flower-water, she only observed 
that the face of Catherine de Medicis was paler than 
she had ever seen it before, and that her hand shook 
as she reeeived the vase and dashed some of its con- 
tents over her forehead, hastily, and as one eager to 
be relieved from pain. 

“It was a sudden spasm, and will soon go off,” 
said the Queen of France, rising from the bed with a 
slight shudder, and replacing the vase of flower-water 
on the toilet. ‘ Good morni»g, my fair Rose of Scot- 
land. Adieu! but this woom seems elese, let your 
women open another casement, ma belle.” 

And with these lightsome words, she departed to 
her own chamber. 

The moment she was alone Mary once more re- 
sumed the task so pleasaxt and so oft interrupted ; 
but, as she united the enshion where it was left 
open, it seemed to her that a perfume stronger and 
more subtle than she had ever noticed before was 
emitted from the rose-leaves. 

The labour which she had to perform occupied 
scarcely five minutes; but a sickly sensation crept 
over her even then, and she flung open the casement 
for more air. 

It was finished at last. For three entire weeks 
Mary had been occupted on that single pillow, think- 
ing of her lover all the time, and yet half-persuading 
kerself that it was not fer him she worked, weaving a 
thought of him with every bud that glowed upon it, 
but never till that morning allowing herself to think 
that his crest could be embroidered there by her own 
willing fingers. 

It was over now—the doubt and toil of mental 
eonliiet. 

She had resolved at all risks and every hazard to 
follow the sweet impulses of her heart, to renounce 
the royal aflian roposed by France, and seek in 
her own k m, and with a subject, regal by uature, 
the hap; h can only be secured tv woman 
through the affections. 

Now ‘lat the task was done, those crests woven 


uess whic 





together, and the tassels of threaded amethysts, em- 
eralds and seed pearls fastened to each csrner, she 
was almost sad—not that she hesitated to send it— 
no, no! but it was an “occupation gone,” something 
that her new and sweet theug!its had brooded over 
till every leaf and bud seemed a kindred spirit whis- 
pering of him. She was almost sorrowful that her 
sweet task was finished. 

Mary sat down with the cushion on her lap, and, 
placing her paper upon it, wrote a few melodious and 
touching lines of verse. She fastened her note amid 
the rich embroidery with a ruby pin, and carefully 
enveloping the whole, sent it by her page to the 
Scottish ambassador. 

Catherine de Medicis saw the boy as he passed be- 
neath her dressing-room window, carefully guarding 
his precious burden. She smiled, not as she did when 
surrounded by the courtiers of Henry 11., but her 
face took one of those cold, sneering smiles that 
sometimes haunted it in solitude, but only in soli- 
tude. 

“ He will sleep on it to-night, or my Rose of Scot- 
land has less influence than I suspect,” she said. 
“Well, let us hope that his rest may be long and 
pleasant.” 

If Mary Stuart was rendered sad by the completion 
of her task, how much deeper was the gloom that fell 
on that young heart when she remembered the iy- 
terview which she had promised to the Dauphin. 
The pain she would inflict, the ingratitude which he 
might suspect of her, all thronged upon her mind, and 
she allowed herself to be robed for the iaterview, 
apprehensively aad in tears, 

Mary was in her dressing-room when the Dauphin 
came. He was very pale and walked unsteadily, as 
if a severe illness had just enfeebled his energies. 
When Mary arose and stepped forward to greet him 
he took her hand in both his, and gazed in her face 
till the eyes, which read her downcast look, grew 
move intensely mournful and filled with tears. 

“T require no explanation,” he said, gently, 
“nothing more than that sweet, troubled look to con- 
vince my heart of its entire desolation.” 

“Forgive me,” said Mary Stuart, with touching 
humility, and the tears broke through those long, 
thick lashes as she bent and kissed the trembling 
hands that clasped hers, ‘‘ oh, forgive me!” 

“What have I to forgive?” replied Francis, in a 
tone which he vainly tried to render firm—kind and 
gentle it always was. “ What should I forgive? That 
you love another devotedly, almost—no—no--that 
was impossible, no one ever did, ever can love as I 
have. Heaven grant that none may suffer as I have 
since last night! What shall I forgive? Nothing, 
notuing. If the human heart created its own impulses 
then would you be blameablo. But is this so? Oan I, 
with the utmost effort, wrest the deep feelings which 
are killing me from my soul? And if I, a man, can- 
not do this, how should it be expected of one so gentle 
and leving, so—alas! Mary, this is a severe blow. 
Bear with me, but remember I have nothing to for- 
give. Forgive me, rather, that I have so long tortured 
you with feelings that must disgust, preteusivas for 
which you have hated me!” 

“Oh, do not say that—torture, disgust with you— 
indeed, indeed, I have never felt either; never 
known a feeling that was not kind and affectionate as 
—as ” 

“A sister, you would say,” replied Francis, in a 
low, broken voice. “Alas! hatred were better than 
that.” 

“No, not as a sister, but better, better a thousand 
times,” said Mary, carried away by the warmth of her 
feelings, aud eager to prevent pain. 

The Dauphin’s eye kindled, and a slight colour 
broke into his cheek, but both, indications of dis- 
turbed feeling vanished again almost as soon as they 
appeared. 

“But not as you love him,” he said, clasping her 
hand until it pained her, and speaking almost in a 
whisper. “ Not as you love him.” 

Mary turned away her head and wept moss bit- 
terly. 

“| will not deceive you,” she murmured, in # voice 
low and broken as his own, “I dare not.” 

Mary could not go on, for she felt the hand which 
held hers begin to shiver, and saw, even through 
the tears that almost blinded her, how deadly pale he 
was, 

The Dauphin was obliged to draw her toward a 
seat, for his limbs trembled, and he felt his strength 
giving way. 

“Go on,” he said, kindly, but still in a broken 
voice, “say that in words which I have hardly yet 
found courage to admit to my own heart; feeling in 
every nerve that you love another, I yet tremble to 
hear it said. Oh, Heaven! until this day I never 
guessed wiat poisoned arrows words and looks may 
become.” 

“Do not talk so wildly, so unkindly,” pleaded the 


weeping girl. 





———_—_. 

“Unkindly! did I speak unkindly ?” ho gata ; 
= that was almost reproachful, Said, in 

“No, it was myself—the repr 
a I Bend so miserable” oaches of my omy 

‘Tell me,” said the Dauphin i 
effort to subdue the cmetion that pre fr strong 
frame, “ what are your plans? Hew can [ aid = 
How prove the earnest and most powerful desi. 
my soul—that of promoting your happiness, Thaw rn 
it be to see you no more, to give away this hand he 
self, I will not finch in the duty.” oe 

“Tt is our wish,” said Mary, turning ver 
speling with difficulty, “it is our wie Gt 

“To leave France!” repeated the in, i 
of utter dismay. ei Pauphiv, in a tone 

“We could not be happy here. Our 
— for their queen. Every way Pte 

Francis covered his face and remained silo 
evidently much agitated. nt nt, et 

‘We fear opposition from your mother, from the. 
king, and would fain depart privately; but how to 
escape observation, how to elude the keen eye of 
Catherine de Medicis. We tromble te think of our 
position.” 

“Have no fear,” said the Dauphin, in a firmer 
voice, and uncovering his pale face, “I will be your 
companion to the coast. They will nover suspect 
that your betrothed husband, one whe loved you as 
his own life, would aid you to remove from his pres- 
ence for ever.” 

Mary looked in his face; then, covering her own, 
she wept passionately and in silence. His generous 
self-devotion seemed a reproach to the selfishness of 
her love for another. 

The Dauphin arose and paced the floor firmly, and 
as one who had gained a command over some great 
weakness. 

At length he approached the weeping queen, st 
down, and, drawing her to his bosom, kissed her 
forehead. His lips were cold and quivering, not- 
withstanding the strong power of will that he had. 
called forth. 

She gave way toa burst of mingled affection, regret, 
and self-reproach, and, flinging her arms about his 
neck, wept bitterly. 

“I could yet almost deceive myself into the 
belief that you love me!” said the prince, once 
more giving way to the emotions that threatened to 
overwhelm his frail strength—for ho was in feeble 
health. 

“ Better than the whole world—next to him#” 

The last words were uttered almost iu a whisper, but 
they fell distinctly on the heart that listened. 

Once more these celd lips were pressed to her fore- 
head, and Mary Stuart was alone—aloue, and miser- 
able; for what feeling heart ever gave pain to 
another without suffering the curse seven-feld in its 
own being. 

A week went by, a week of sorrow and gloom to 
the royal family of France. 

The Dauphin and heir was seriously ill, and of s 
disease which baffled the court pliysicians. Ie 
had no fever, no malady to which a name might 
be given, yet his usually infirm health seemed to 
have received a severe shock. He was feeble, su, 
and so spiritless that even his placid mother was 
alarmed. 

During all this tine Mary Stuart was wretched, net- 
vous, and anxious. She had received a note of thauks 
for her beautiful gift, with tho assurance that her 
lover’s cheek should press no ether pillow till they 
were both safe in Scotland. . 

After this it was rumoured that-the Scottish ambas- 
sador was taken ill at his hotel, strangely, and # 
nigat; that every morning he awoke more languid 
and feverish, till at last he was confined entirely te his 
couch, raving and delirious. 

When the irkelligence was brought to the young 
Queen of Scots, she was sitting with Margaret de 
Valois and Catherine de Medicis. She remembered 
not, she care not that they were gazing ou hes 
colourless face. Pat 

She did not observe that Margaret was we p- 
and wringing her hands in a fit of sudden gr ' se, 
that Catherine turned pale and sat motionless 1n 4 
gorgeous chair. ’ 

Mary was ;too full of sorrow for such obsert: 
He was iM, dying, perhaps. ‘The pliysicins 
pronounced his case hopeless. 

She cared not for concealment; sh 
a queen, but the passionate, affectionate, 
woman ? pe 

She did not for a moment think of asking ot 
thy from Catherine or her daughter; the oor ast 
their iniquity could not be suspected by." 
warm and guileless as hers ; but an intuitive 1eesus 
distrust led her from them tothe Dauplin. 

It was nightfall, and“Francis was neey hy 
Splendid chamber, solitary and heart-sick ; the 


ervation. 


had 


she was no longet 
troubled 
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——___— 
——E——— o 
opened, and Mary Stuart, pale as marble, and with 


tearless eyes, Stood before him. Sho came close to 
his side, and, kneeling down, pressed her lips upon 
jig hand, humbly, and as a grieved child might sue 
ee she said, “I have wronged you and am 
wnished. He is ilk—dying!” ; 

“Jii—dying !” exclaimed the prince. ; 

“You promised once, I remember, to befriend us— 
shield me, your betrothed wife, from the anger of 
Catherine, and, netwithstanding my treachery—my 
faithlessness, 1 come to throw myself upon your 


me What can I de? The power of life and death 
is not mine,” said the Dauphin, bewildered by her 


or ask one thing—a trifle for you to, grant, 
tat life, everything to me—take me to his side; if you 
sre with me no one will dare say it is wrong. I know 
you are ar wring ar 5 it is cruel to ask it, but this 
terrible anxiety m me. 

me compose yourself,” said the Dauphin, 
compassionately j “wait here a few moments and I 

ill return. 

—— left the room as he spoke, and proceeded 
to the apartments occupied by his mother. He found 
Margart de Valois wringing her hands, sobbing aloud 
and heaping reproaches on the queen—wild, incohe- 
rent words, which had no true knowledge to ground 
themselves on; for it was Catherine's pelicy to make 
no confidauts, and Margaret could only guess that 
the Scottish ambassador was ill from any but the 
natural causes of disease. When the princess saw 
her brother she became mute, and drew back to a 
remote cerner of the room while he approached the 
eel. 

* Mother,” he said, very gently, “the Scottish am- 
lassador is taken ill, at his hotel, aud his young sove- 
ign is anxious to visit his sick bed. Will it please 
your majesty to accompany her? ” 

“What! me?” exclaimed Catherine, pale and aghast 
for almost the first time in her life. 

The Dauphin turned his clear eyes searchingly 
upon her; he had no suspicion of the truth, but 
such unusual agitation in his polished and tranquil 
nother surprised him. She was warned by his look 
how near had been the betrayal of those anxieties 
tliat lay, gnawing like concealed vultures, at her 
heart, 

“Surely it is natural that a lady so young as Queen 
Mary should desire the protection of your majesty’s 
presence in the performance of so painful a duty,” 
sid the dauphin, with quiet dignity; “but, if the 
requst be displeasing, she may deem my escort sufli- 
cient. 

“You did not give me time to reply,” said Catherine, 
in Ler usual bland voice, though*tier face was turned 
away: “there can be nothing so displeasing in a re- 
quest s0 natural; order chairs, aud we will depart at 
once. 

“I will go also, I who have 

Margaret de Valois paused abruptly, for a quick 
glance from Catherine cut the imprudent sentence 
short on her lips. 

“That would searcely seem befitting an unmarried 
daughter of France,” said the Dauphin, evidently to 
the great relief of his mother. 

“And is not Queen Mary unmarried also? ” said 
the princess, with a passionate gesture. 

“She goes immediately under the protection of her 
strolled husband to yisit a subject,” said Francis, 

uy. 

“To visit a lover!” was the angry rejoinder. 

Francis turned a calm, eee a on the 
froward girl, and quietly asking his mother when it 
oo please her to start, received the auswer and 

+ LUG root. 

2 4 few minutes he returned with Mary Stuart, 
She " in her cloak and leaning heavily on his arm. 

ue was very pale and trembled violently, but 
porwr more so than the agitated being that sup- 

irted her, 

,, dhe streets of Paris were dimly lighted in those 
“ys, aud as Catherine was anxious to kecp her visit 
to the ambassador’s hotel a secret, the men who at- 
= ler chair carried no flambeaux. So the mourn- 
pe cavaleade threaded the streets in darkness and 
—_ till it paused in the court-yard of the ambas- 
pps They passed forward—the Dauphin, 

— _ and Mary of Scotland—up the stairs and 

re ugh many a sumptuous and deserted apartment; 

uilll no attendant was there toreceive them, and it 

Nis ouly by the faint murmur of voices from a dis- 

tance that the party were guided towards the cham- 

Ch aap the suffering nobleman Jay. 
faduti an on me,” whispered the Dauphin to the half- 
ng Young creature at his side; “try aud control 
avira that must be lis chamber door where the 
er mse ae my the corridor.” 
ediorward; the light gleaming steadily 
ross the corridor was their ouly ae for no sound, 


” 





not a murmur, now disturbed the gleomy silence of 
that vast building. 

The door was gained at length, The light had 
gleamed from four tall wax lights that stood at the 
head and foot of a heavy bed occupying a corner of 
the room. Ostrich plumes hung motionless over the 
four huge posts, aud masses of dark velvet swept 
gloomily downwards in the cold light. 

Catherine de Medicis paused at the door, for even 
her proud soul was awed with the solemn hush of that 
spacious chamber. She leaned heavily against a pillar 
in the corridor, and motioned with her hand that the 
Dauphiu and his companion should advance without 


er. 

They did advance, awe-stricken by the gloom and 
silence that reigned around them. ‘They approached 
the bed, and there, through an opening of the dark 
curtains, Mary saw the outline of a human form rising 
beneath a dark counterpane, it might be, or perhaps a 
pall, for it was a gloomy covering, and she shuddered 
to look upon it. 

A figure was bending over the bed, and now the 
sobs of a human being broke through the room. The 
figure lifted its head, and a cry that seemed to rend 
her heart in twain, burst from the Queen of Scots. 

It was the face of Margaret de Valois, ashy pale, 
and convulsed by grief. Her eyes were fixed wildly 
on the still form which lay beneath the mingled sha- 
dow and glare, contrasted by the wax lights and 
sombre hangings. 

That face—Mary bent forward breathlessly, and 
white as marble, to attain a single glauce at the face. 

In the frenzy of her grief Margaret flung back the 
drapery with a wild sweep of her hand, and, with a 
single gasp, Mary Staart sank to the floor. 

She had seen the face of her lover, cold and rigid 
like maxble, resting on her “ pillow of roses.” It passed 
before her eyes like a shadow, that cold, dead face— 
the black and glossy hair scattered over that snowy 
satin, the gemmed tassels that gleamed mockingly 
in the funereal light, and the black plumes nodding 
mournfu!ly overliead, and then she became insensible. 

Just then some friars entered, having been sum- 
moned from a neighbouring monastery to shrive the 
soul that had just gone into eternity. They passed 
by the shrouded figure of Catherine de Medicis, and, 
entering the chamber of death, where all spiritual 
aid was of no further avail, they assisted the Dauphin 
to lift the young Queen of Scots from the floor, where 
she lay supported by the arm of her scarcely less Lelp- 
less companion. ‘There was no couch in the chamber 
save that funeral bed, already so mournfully occupied, 
but when one of the monks recognized the Dauphin 
and the rank of his suffering companion, he reverently 
lifted that marble head, and, removing the embroidered 
pillow, brought it forward and laid it beneath the 
pallid cheek of Queen Mary. That instant Catherine 
de Medicis uttered a stifled cry, and, coming hastily 
forward, snatched the pillow away, and sternly com- 
manded the friar to take it hence and see that it was 
instantly burned. 

The friars recognized their queen, and, bowing with 
abject humility, took the pillow, and were about to 
obey the command; but at that moment an old servant 
of the ambassador, who had entered with the religious 
men, stepped respectfully forward and pleaded for its 
return. 

“ His master had slept on that pillow ever since his 
illness,” he said; “no one was suffered to take it from 
his sight an instant, but as he grew feeble and nearer 
death, his last wish had been that it might be placed 
beneath his head in the coflin, that even in the grave 
he might rest upon it.” 

Catherine felt the Daupbin’s gaze fixed earnestly 
upon her; she looked toward Margaret de Valois, 
and knew by the flash of her dark eyes that another 
word might arouse suspicions never to be hushed 
again; so, with a power of self-control that never 
was equalled by woman, she quietly relinquished the 
pillow, and recommended that it should not again be 
removed from the dead, as a disease so sudden and 
fatal might be contagious. 

Once more tlic glowing buds and flowers, which 
Mary had woven with so wany happy thoughts, were 
kissed by the cold check of the dead; again the 
threaded pearls, and the glossy satin, and the buds 
that seemed bursting into flower all over it gleamed 
mournfully in the cold wax light, a painful conirast 
to the paraphernalia of death that enveloped and over- 
hung it like a cloud. 

Mary of Scotland was carried from the house in- 
sensible, followed by the awe-stricken but impeni- 
tent Queen of France, and Margaret de Valois, who 
had left the palace on foot, and in the night, stub- 
born in her purpose to look once more on the only 
face that ever aroused a true or deep emotion in her 
passionate and fickle heart. Subdued and softened 
by the scene that had presented itself, she watched 
with something of true kindness over the Queen of 
Scots while she lay ill fur many weeks after that 
melencholy night. 


In less than two years from the date of this story 
Mary Staart became the wife of Francis. The quar- 
terings of England, France, and Scotland were her 
proud assumption. 

She was beloved by the people of two great king- 
doms, almost adored by the good prince w!iom she 
had learned to love with all the subdued affection of 
her nature; but even at this proud and happy period, 
a shadow would fall on her sweet face, and tears 
would start to her eyes, when she thought of “the 
pillow of roses,” and that pale head which found rest 
upon it ia the tomb. 8. 

INSECTS THAT KEEP SLAVES. 

Entomo.ocists have long been aware that two 
species of Ant will dwell in the same nest, and live 
upon friendly terms, although the association of the 
working part of the community is not voluntary, but 
compulsory. 

The Ant which employs enforced labour is the 
Amazon Ant (Polyergus rufescens), and is tolerably 
common on the Continent. ‘This insect is not furri- 
shed with jaws which are capable of performing the 
work that usually falls to the lot of the neuters ; but the 
same length and sharpness of the mandibles which 
unfit the insect for work, render it eminently capable 
of warfare. When, therefore, a colony of Amazon 
Ants is about to establish itself, the insects form them- 
selves into an army, and set off on a slave-huuting ex- 
pedition, 

There are at least two species of Ant which act as 
servants to the Amazon Ants, the one being named 
Formica fusca, and the other Formica cunicularia; and 
to the nests of one or other of these insects the Ama- 
zons direct their march. 

As soon as they reach the nest, they penetrate into all 
its recesses, in spite of opposition, and search every 
corner for their spoil. This consists solely of the pups 
which will afterwards bo developed into neuters: 
and vast numbers of the unconscious young are car- 
ried off in the jaws of the conquerors. The rightful 
owners and relatives of the captured young cannot re- 
sist the enemy, as their shorter though more generally 
useful jaws are unable to eontend with the long and 
sharply-pointed weapons of their foes. 

After the marauding army has returned, the living 
spoils are carefully deposited in the nest, where they 
are specdily hatched into perfect insects of the 
worker class, and immediately take on themselves tho 
labours of the nest, just as they would have done in 
their own home. 

The Amazon Ant seems to be utterly incapable of 
work ; aud ip one notable instance, when a number of 
them were confined ina glass case, together with 
some pup, they were not only unable to rear the 
young, but could not even feed themselves, so thatthe 
greater number died from hunger. 

By way of experiment, a single specimen of the 
slave Ant (Formica fusca) was introduced into the 
case, when the state of affairs was at once altered. 
The tiny creature undertook the whole care of the 
family, fed the still living Amazon Ants, and took 
charge of the pupew until they were developed into 
perfect insects. 

Some writers have enlarged upon the hard lot of 
the slave Ants, imagining their servitude to be as dis- 
tasteful to them as it is sometimes made to human 
slaves. 

Mr. Westwood, however, points out very clearly 
that any compassion bestowed upon them is wasted, 
and that the lot of the “ helots "—if they may be so 
called—is precisely that for which they are made. 

The labours which the little creatures undertake 
are not arbitrarily forced upon them by the dread of 
punishment, but are urged upon them by the iustincts 
implanted within them. They would have worked in 
precisely the same manner, and with exactly the same 
assiduity, in their own nests as in that of their captors, 
and the labours are undertaken as willingly in the 
one case as in the other. 

They find themselves perfectly at home, and are in 
every respect on a par with their so-called masters. 
In point of fact, however, the real masters in the nest 
are the slaves, for upon them the Amazons are de- 
pendent from their earliest days to the end of their 
life, and without them the eutirc community would 
perish. 

‘The slaves have no other liome but that to which 
they have been brought, aud are no more to be pitied 
than are dogs, cattle, and other domestic animals that 
never. have freedom. Indced, none but solitary 
animals can be free even in the wild state, for they 
are held in absolute servitude by the leaders of the 
herds, and, if they dare to disobey, are summarily 
punished, 

As the slaves are always neuters, it is necessary that 
fresh importations should be made as fast as the de- 
mand for workers exceeds the supply ; and it is really 
a wonderful thing that the Amazon Ants should always 





select the pups which will afterwards be developed 
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into neuters, and never take those from which males 

or females will issue. 

The Amazon of the Continent is not the only Ant 
which enslaves the neuters of another species, for, in 
different parts of the world, several species of Ants 
have been observed which seize upon workers belong- 
ing to other nests, and bring them to do the work of 
the home. A Brazilian species (J/yrmica paleata) has 
been observed to act in this manner.—Ffrom “ Homes 
without Ilands,” by the Rev. J. G. Wood. 

BEAUTIES OF TRUE BENEVOLENCE. 

We cannot facl the wild and sweet excess ef joy within our 
spirits, but we yearn to make mankind partake our hap- 
piness. 

Sucu is the state of human life: men’s day’s are 
loaded with a variety of troubles and distresses; so 
precarious their enjoyments, so uncertain their hopes, 
that there is a constant demand for the exertion of the 
friendly and human affections. But while we view 
the circle of human woe, we may easily observe 
that ile tear of compassion and friendship alleviates 
our gref, and softens our sorrow; we find some 
relief irom the pity of surroundivg friends, even 
when we are laid upon the bed of ianguishing and 
pain, and since this is the case—since we have it in 
our power to udminister some comfort to our feliow- 
creatures, under the burthen of affliction, it then 
naturally becomes « duty ; for, to him that is affiicted, 
pity should be shown irom his friend. But, alas! 
there are many who wear little more than the sem- 
blance of grief, while pity is perhaps astranger to 
their breasis. 

lf fortune smiles on us, if wealth and honour are 
the companions of our lives, we hail the prosperity 
of each other, we crowd to send forth our praises, and 
intrude our good offices where they are neither asked 
for nor required. Riches and power want not the as- 
sistance of understanding and virtue to command 
friends, or establish a character; the fawning commu- 
nity will overlook their folly, soften their vices, and 
give a reputation without any foundation in wisdom 
and truth. But if circumstances are changed, we 
change the whole scene also; and he who was tlie 
child of fortune, who lived in ease, afflnence, and 
honour, is brough to the valley of afliiction, surrounded 
with neglect and piteous insult. 

This, then, is the season to exert our offices of 
friendship and benevolence, this is the time to show 
esteem, and prove useful; not by mere assurances of 
xood will; not by uttering sentences of pity, which 
the head remembers more than the heart feels, ain 
which serve more to point out happiuess thaa to 
minister to it; but by an actual endeavour, a real 
exertion, however trifling, to do good, and improve 
our dispositions on principles just and benevolent. 
‘The offices of benevolence are evidently our duty. It 
is the voice of nature that “to him that is aftlicted 
pity should be shown from his friend.” Not the mere 
passion, but pity ripened to acts of beneficence and 
charity. We can never habituate ourselves too 
much to the cultivation of the beauties of true be- 
nevolence. J. A. 


Rep Harr.—It is the fashion in Paris to have hair 


the colour of the Empress’s. How tie brunettes 
accomplish tiis is thus explained. At the appointed 
hour the candidate for golden honours enters the 
dressing-room in a long white dressing-gown. Her 
hair floats loosely ever her shoulders. The artist 
begins by separating every hair. Then he pours over 
the head a phial of ‘‘water” (probably a deadly 
poison). He saturates each hair. ‘This occupies two 
hours. After fifteen minutes he soaks the whole hair 
in ice-water. He then kneads the hair with his hands. 
Again ice-water is applied. He moves the “gooses” 
within a few inches of the hair, and it turns red. 
The whole operation lasts five hours, and leaves the 
lady with red hair, an intolerable headache, mangled 
nerves, and two pounds less in pocket. 

Tue Sancy Diamonp.—The celebrated Sancy dia- 
mond, which has been purchased for £20,000, by 
Messrs. Rt. and 8. Garrard and Co., of tlhe Haymarket, 
for Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, the great Parsee merchant, 
of Bombay. ‘The historical interest of this gem is 
worthy of remark. It once belonged to Charles the 
Bold, last Sovereign Duke of Burgundy, who wore it 
in his cap at the Lattle of Nancy, where his army 
was routed, and himself slain, in the year 1477. A 
Swiss mercenary soldier found the diamond among 
the spoils of the battle-field, and sold it toa French 
gentleman, M. de Saucy, whose family kept it nearly 
two centuries, though it was lost upon one occasion— 
having been intrnsied to a servant, who was charged 
to carry it to Switzerland, to be deposited there as 
security for the payment of the Swiss troops hired by 
King Henry Ii]. The servant was attacked by rob- 
bers and murdered; but when his corps was opened— 
having been disiuterred after his burial—the diamond 





was found safe in his stomach. He had swallowed 
it to prevent the robbers from taking it away. Ata 
later period this jewel passed from the Barons de Sancy 
to the Crown of France, and it was worn by Louis 
XIV. and Lonis XV. at their coronations. It was 
stolen by the sansculottes at the sack of the Tuileries, 
in 1789. It then became the property of the Queen 
of Spain, who gave it to her paramour, Godoy, the 
Prince of Peace, and from him it passed to the family 
of Prince Demidoff, its last possessors, This diamond 
is of peculiar form, being neither of a brilliant nor a 
perfect rose cut. It is what is called a briolette— 
that is, a solid drop; but it differs from a briolette in 
having flattened tables back and front, a perfect 
briolette being cut to a point. The facets are very 
regular and well cut, which leads to the belief that, 
although the stone retains its original form, the work 
has been gone over and improved at no very distant 
date. We are the more inclined to this idea from the 
fact that the stone was said to weigh originally 55 
carats, but its weight now is only 53} } carats. 





ALL ALONE. 
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CHAPTER CxXX 
IN THE OLD FOREST LODGE. 
Now see a large, old-fashioned roum, 
With panelied wainscot high ; 
Old portraits round in order set, 
Carved, heavy tables, chairs, buifet 
Of dark mahoguny. 
And there a high-backed, hard settee, 
On six brown legs and paws, 
Flowered o'er wita silk embroidety; 
And there, ali rough with filagree, 
Tall screens on gilded claws. 
dirs. Southey. 

Tue last rays of the setting sun were piercing 
through the woods in long lines of golden light, 
gilding each dry twig and fallen leaf, as the waggon 
turned into the old disused avenue, now almost ob- 
literated by withered grass and dead foliage. 

The waggon drew up before an old gray stone 
mansion, of oblong form and many windows. There 
was a carved and pillared portal, and a heavy double 
oaken docr in tle centre of the front. 

All the windows looked dark and glum, except the 
two on the left side of the front door. These two 
glowed with a genial light from the fire within. 

Owen jumped from the waggon to assist his 
mother. 

Nancy ran out from the house to welcome them. 

“ Almost frozen, aint you? well, here’s a fire inside 
sich as you aint seen since the brew-house was burnt 
down! There, give me the baby, Owen, and you take 
t’other one.” 

“Goo!” cried Lily Gay, in defiance of cold and 
everything else, as she was handed from Owen’s arms 
into Nancy’s. 

Owen then took Lily May and held her carefully to 
his bosom with one arm, while he offered his hand to 
help his mother out. 

Very lightly Amy touched that willing little hand 
as she alighted. 

And while the driver was engaged in unloading the 
waggon, Nancy led the whole party into the house. 

‘They entered first a spacious hall, on the left side of 
which Nancy opened a door admitting them into a 
vast apartment, that must have been the drawing-room 
of the family in ancient times. 

It appeared to run the whole depth of the house from 
front to back.. And at the back, in a broad fire-place, 
blazed a great fire. 

It cheered the very soul and body of Amy, who 
approached it, rubbing her hands yyith satisfaction. 

“It’s jolly, isn’t it, mother?” said Owen, rubbing 
his bands in sympathy, when he had:set Lily May on 
the floor. 

“It is very cheerful,” said Amy. 

“Tt throws out the heat in solid columns,” said 
Nancy, as she brought Amy’s own little chair and 
placed it for her beside the chimney corner. 

All this time the driver was unloading the waggon. 
and bringing the things into the hall. 

Amy, having well warmed herself and the children, 
looked around with satisfaction, and also with surprise 
and curiosity. 

The room was unfamiliar not ouly in itself but in 
its furniture. 

At the two lofty front windows, were rich and 
heavy, though old and faded, yellow damask curtains ; 
on the walls hung many smoke dried portraits, in 
tarnished gilded frames ; against the walls were ranged 
richly carved, though worm-eaten oid oaken tables 
and chairs; and drawn up on one side of tle fire- 
place was a large sofa, covered with rich but faded 
yellow damask like that which draped the window; 





on each side of the chimney were anti Woes 
boards, with glass doors. . ue oaken cup- 

Amy’s eyes ranged over all the unfamiliar .); 
and then turned upon Nancy. auliar objects, 

“Oh, yes,” said the woman in answer to that look 
“Just so. When me and Master Owen comeq this 
morning, you may depend we didn’t do nothin til 
we two roamed all over the house in search of th 
most comfortable room; and in doing it we peat 
across all this furnitur’, layin’ rottin’ with mould and 
damp ; some in one place and some in another, andal] 
like as they was flung away to rot. And so ms and 
Master Owen, we first went to work and wo made 4 
roarin’ fire in this room, which was one of the best 
And then we cleaned it up and put down your carpet 
which you see only kivers this square place in front of 
the fire and doesn’t look bigger’n a rug compare! to this 
room! And then we went and carried all thé best of 
that thrown away furnitur’ down into the hall—whic) 
the driver helped us with the heaviest things—and very 
kind it was of him. And we shook, and brushed, ap! 
dusted all on ’em, and we ranged them hero just as 
you see. And only look how comfortable!” 

“Yes,” said Amy, with a pleased expression of face, 
“T somehow like the old-fashioned aspect of every- 
thing around me.” 

“ And only look at them nice cupboards, with glass 
doors, each side of the fire-place!” said Nancy. 

“Oh, yes, mother dear, look! When we unpack 
the boxes, we can put all our books in one cupboard 
as a book-case, and our best crockery ware ints 
the other as a sideboard; and how cozy that will be.” 

“Yes,” said Amy, smiling in sympathy with their 
satisfaction. 

“ And this good old sofa, mother dear. This is the 
best of all. How comfortable it will be for you to lis 
down on when you are so tired every day,” continued 
Owen. 

At this moment the driver came in, touched his hat, 
and reported that he had brought in all the rest of the 
furniture. 

Amy thanked him, and hospitably invited him to 
come in and warm himself and stop and get sume 
supper. 

But the man excused himself, saying that it was 
growing dark and he wantedto get home in good tine. 
And with a second salute he left the house. 

The tea-kettle was singing merrily on the hearth; 
and the table was set upon that square of carpet that 
had once quite covered Amy’s little back parlour, but 
that looked like a mere rug in this large drawing- 
room. 

Nancy began to slice some bread to make toast, and 
Owen went to examine the contents of the hamper 
sent by Mrs. Potts. ‘ 

And with the united efforts of the woman and tle 
boy a better table was spread than Amy had seen since 
her widowhood—fragrant tea and buttered toast, 
with cold sliced ham. ; 

The long rido through the pine forest, with its 
stimulating terebinthine odours, combined with the 
exhilarating winter air, had renewed Amy's appetite, 
so that she keenly enjoyed her repast. 

When it was over. and the service was washel 
up and arranged in the right-hand glass cupboard, 
Amy arose to make an inspection of her new 
quarters. 

“Where have you put up my bed, Nancy?” sie 
inquired. ; 

“Here,” replied the woman, opening a door in the 
wall on the left side of the apartment, and leading het 
mistress into a bed-room about half the size oi ts 
drawing-room. Here Amy found all her plain chamber 
furniture neatly arraaged, aud in the open fire-plae 
a fire burning. 

“Oh, mother, dear, isn’t it fine to be able to baves 
fire in every room we use ?” said Owen. 

“It is indeed, my dear!” replied his mother, spread 
out her hands before the genial blaze. , 

Amy was very tired, and the warm room, with 
its clean, scit bed, and bright, cheerful fire, was very 
inviting; so she said she thought she would go 0 
rest fur the night. 

“But first I would like to see your room, Owed 
dear,” she added, ei 

Owen openod a communicating door that stood ’ 
actly opposite the chimney, and admitted his mother 
into another room nearly corresponding in size = 
shape with her own—the only difference was wg 
hers was back and his was front-——both were pa a 
and communicating with each other and witht 
long drawing-room. ) 

“T took the front one because it was more a. 
mother dear; and gave you the back one as 
was more retired and warmer, and nearer 10 
kitchen.” F ven 

3ut why didn’t you make a fire in your 
since there is such a plenty of fuel ?” 

“Oh, mother dear, because when 1 an 
warm in bed, 1 love to breathe the cold ait. 
me feel warmer.” 
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ted Owen’s chamber, and seeing that = 
4 returned to the drawing-room an¢ 

eis ih family together to ask tle Divine 
raed retiring. 
ren you ine to sleep, Nancy?” she in- 
iuired, as they were about to part for the night. — 
Tm ‘ust going to have a shake down here, right 
afore this fire, as it would be a sin and ashame to 
aye all alone by itself for to-night, and to-morrow 
pon to fix up a room. which is the housekeeper’s 
+00, joining of the kitchen.” 4 

#] hope you will rest well, Nancy. Good night. 

“Good night. ae night, Owen. 

7 rated. 

ge le had changed by the morning. The 
vw had clouded up. ‘The snow was falling, and the 
vorth wind had arisen and frozen all the streams. 


1: was intensely cold. , 
"Bat that had not prevented Owen from turning out 


Amy inspec 


“Nis all a boy’s interest in a new abode, he sprang 
cat of bed and dressed himself in haste and went into 
ihe drawing-room, which was already cleared, and 
nade a comfortable glowing fire and arranged a 
yatly-spread breakfast-table. 

Amy came in, and breakfast was served. ; 

This day being the Sabbath was spent very quietly 
ly Amy and her little household. ‘hey had morning 
arviee at home. And then Owen unpacked a few 
\ooks suitable for Sunday reading, which employed 
their time. 

The snow-storm continued all day long. 

On Monday the weather was still.very cold, and it 
wag snowing and blowing at a tremendous rate, and 
yone could venture out; therefore Amy settled her- 
aif to her sewing with the two little sisters playing 
» the carpet at her feet; and Owen and Nancy went 
1) work to complete the arrangements of their new 


abode. 

They brought in the cradle and Amy’s work-stand, 
snd placed them near her, to be at hand when wanted. 
then they fitted up Nancy's bed-room next to the 
iitchen. 

Qwen unpacked the box of books, and arranged 
‘hem in the left-hand glass cupboard. And then un- 
yacked the best crockeryware, and set it in order in 
the right one. ; 

Finally, he opened Mr. Spicer’s box, which he 
found filled with potted meats, preserves and pickles, 
ougucs and hams, jellies and jams, and a bottle of 
tive old port. 

“Qh, mother, look here! This box of things was 
the children’s, was it? I wonder if Mr. Spicer 
thought the two little sisters were going to eat ham, 
and tongue, and cheese, and pickles? Ol!” exclaimed 
Owen, in admiration. 

Amy only smiled, and told him to put all the things, 
exept the ham and tongue, in the cupboard with the 
crockery ware. 

By evening all the arrangements were com- 
pleted. And the family, being very weary, went 
early to bed. 

The next day Owen had to walk to town, through 
tll the snow, to carry home some needlework that his 
mother had finished for a customer, and to bring back 
more, 

Bat the fourth day hung very heavy on his hands. 

Ah! when would Mr. Lacy return? Owen did 
wtexactly know. He thought the ‘time very long, 
ut he thought that if his mother could draw him some 
\atterns he could carve butter prints tlat would please 
the housekeepers whom he hoped to make his cus- 
tomers, Amy promised to draw the patterns. Owen 
slaped out the rude forms of a dozen prints. And 
pon the face of each, Amy drew in pencil a rose, a 
‘atp, an eagle, a ship, or some other simple device, 
which Owen carefully carved out with his penknife. 
This took all his leisure for another week. And at 
‘eend of it Mr, Lacy had not arrived. The third 
week was spent by Owen in shaping out wooden 
‘poons, butter-paddles, potato-mashers, and other 
‘ight utensils, until at length he had completed quite 
nn of wooden ware of hisown manufac- 
,.lwice a week Owen went to town to carry home 
‘ls mother’s finished needle-work to her customers, 
‘ud to bring her back more todo. And every time 
‘ewent, he called at Lacy’s shop to inquire of the 
Sousg shopman who was in charge, whether the pro- 
metor had been heard from, and when he was ex- 
wed home. And he always received for an answer 
iat Mr. Lacy had written that he was coming home ; 
Fa he had not been heard from since; but tliat, 
subtless, he would arrive soon. 
Py And With these replies the boy was obliged to re- 
‘um to his home and his carving, and be satisfied. 
wale en Owen could find nothing else to do for his 
thei cr, he Went into the village to hunt up some of 
“ett bail-paying old customers. 

They had more than thirty pounds of bad money on 


On the first day that Owen went collecting he 
took two pounds. Then he borrowed a small market 
basket from Mrs. Potts, and filled it with fresh meat 
and vegetables, and carried it home. 

Amy, who for the week past had been living on her 
old diet of weak tea and dry bread, varied occasion- 
sionally by a thin rasher from Mr, Spicer’s cured 
ham, hailed these fresh provisions with as much 
surprise as satisfaction. 

“* And how on earth did you get them, Owen ?” she 
inquired. 

Her son explained that he had collected two pounds, 
and had spent one. 

“Oh! Owen, this is a great treat—so early in the 
season, too; and I am very glad to have it; and I 
know it will do me real good; but I am afraid, love, 
you dun people,” said Amy, gravely. 

“Yes, mother dear, —1 do dun them—well, too,” 
answered the boy, firmly. 

“Oh! Owen, darling, you mustn’t pester people for 
money.” 

“Won't I pester them neither, mother, dear, when 
you want it so much to buy food! I'l! pester the lives 
and souls out of them, see if I don’t.” 

“Owen, Owen, you must not be so sharp.” 

“Mother, mother, what will become of you and the 
two little sisters if lam not sharp? You may be sure 
I am going to be as s!:arp as aneedle !” 

“Ob! Owen, I am sorry to bear you say so, my son. 
Tcould not bear the idea of your growing up to love 
money so much as to become a hard and cruel man !” 
exclaimed Amy, with emotion. 

Her little san suddenly kneeled down by her side as 
she sat in her lowsewing chair. And he put his arms 
around her and laid his head sideways on her lap, and 
looking up in her face, said: 

“ Mother, dear, I am not hard and cruel—not in the 
least. Listen, darling mother. ‘I'here are some poor 
people who owed father for medicines. Now I never 
troubled them. But there are otler people well-to-do 
and careless; and I dunned them. Now this two 
pounds I worried out of the brew-house clerk, Bowl- 
ing, who has plenty of money, and nobody but him- 
self to keep; and who owed ussix pounds for Cologne 
Water and scented soap, and shaving cream and such. 
Mother dear, poor aud honest people may be spared ; 
as for the prosperous and dishonest—yes, indeed, will 
I hunt and worry them.” 

You see there was no maudlin sentimentality about 
this little fellow. He drew a lear and true line be- 
tween justice and charity, and never by any chance got 
them confused. 

Gradually _ his 
influence his mother. 
in him. 

She made no further objection to his method of col- 
lecting his debts. 

And from this time, every day, Owen walked to the 
village to call on these bad-payingcustomers. Although 
he himself termed his perseverance “ worrying,” or 
“dunning,” or “pestering” them, yet in fact his 
manner towards them was always respectful, as that 
of a boy who had so much éelf-respect was sure to 


self-reliance was beginning to 
She was learning to trust 


e. 
At the end of the fourth week of their stay at Forest 
Lodge, and the first week of Owen’s calls ‘upon his 
mother’s customers, Owen had collected about twenty 
pounds of the money that was owing. 





CUAPTER OCXXL 
OWEN BEGINS BUSINESS. 

He will dare all and bear all, 

And let no drop fall; 

He will plot and contrive 

A fortune to hive. 

From the German of Schiller. 

Tue March winds were whistling shrilly through 
the pine forest, and the snow was frozen on the 
ground, when one Monday morning Owen went to 
town as usual, to carry home his’ mother’s work, to 
get more, and also to stir up the bad-paying old 
customers. 

As he entered the village, he saw Mr. Spicer stand- 
ing at his door, apparently waiting for him. 

As Owen came up, the grocer beckoned to him, and 
inquired : 

“ How isit, my boy, that you never come for any 
more groceries? Don’t you mean to deal with me any 
longer?” 

“If you please, sir, your parting gift has lasted us all 
this month past,so that we had no need to come. 
When it is gone I will come again.” 

“All right, my boy; the sooner the better. And 
how are all at home ? ” 

“ Mother isa great deal better, thank you, sir. She 
—no, it is Nancy, I believe, that says so—Nancy says 
it is being free from great care, and living better, aud 
also that it is the breath of the piue woods that is 





*t books, counting in what was due the late doctor. | 





“Yes, the air of pine woods is acure in itself for 
weak chests. Owen ?” 

“Yes, sir.” : 

“TI would like to walk out some Sunday after church, 
to sce for myself how youare getting on. Do you think 
your mother would care to see me ?” 

“Oh, sir, tobe sure she would! Mother would be 
glad. Why, you are the best friend mother has got in 
the whole world; and she would be just as glad tosee 
you as if—as if—as if ’ 

“ As if I was her grandfather, Owen?” 

“ Yes, indeed, sir; that she would.” 

“Umph, umph, umph, umph.” 

“ Shall I tell mother you are coming, sir? ” 

“Yes, Owen; tell her that I shall come out next 
Sunday evening after church, to see my little tiny 
sweetheart, Gay. What a charming little creature she 
! Likea buoyant bird with her spr.nging and jump- 





is! 
ing.” 

“Tf you please, sir, don’t you like Lily May too? ” 

“Lily May? who is she?” eae 

“The other poor little sister, sir. She is not like a 
bird. She is like a little angel from heaven, sir. I 
want you to like her, sir!” 

“Lily May ?—oh, yes, of course! I like her very 
much, Owen! At least I am sure I shall be very fond 
of her when I see her.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

* And, Owen?” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“TI shall bring Bill out with me. I never leave 
Dill at home by himself.” 

“Oh, yes, sir, do please! It is so beautiful out 
home. And Bill will like it. ‘There are so many 
squirrels and rabbits—and they are so tame they 
will hardly go away when I come near them. But 
now, if you please, sir, I must be off. I will 
give your message to mother, sir. And I am sure 
she will be glad to see you,” said Owen, as lic bowed, 
and bounded off on his way to Mr. Lacy’s shop. 

A great pile of boxes, of all shapes and sizes, 
nearly blocked up tle side-walk before the door, and 
proved to Owen that the new goods had come. 

Inside the shop, beneath the two counters, were 
more boxes in course of being opened and emptied by 
Mr. Lacy and his shopman. 

“Tow do you do, sir? I am so glad to see you 
back again at last,” said Owen, taking off his hat as 
he entered the shop. 

Mr. Lacy lifted his head and shoulders from the 
bottom of a deep box, and shook hands with his little 
friend. 

““T am glad to meet you, Owen, so soon after my 
arrival. You don’t let the grass grow under your feet, 
my boy.” 

“You have the goods, I see, sir?” 

“Oh, yes—and your portion also. But yours is all 
mixed up with mine in the various boxes, so that the 
whole of it cannot be got together at once. You must 
have patience, Owen.” 

“Yes, sir, I will. Please, when can I have the 
goods?” 

‘Late this evening or early to-morrow morning.” 

“Then I will come for them early to-morrow morn- 
ing, sir. Iam very glad you have got back safe, sir! 
Good day!” And with a bow the boy lef: the shop 
and went on his way. 

He carried his mother’s finished work to the lady 
who employed her, got another parcel of the same 
sort, and then went and called at the * Elm Tree,” to 
see if he could engage the cart the landlord kept for 
hire, to take his goods home the next morning. 

Mrs. Potts saw him from the window of her private 
parlour; and she rushed out tirongh a side door into 
the bar, and caught him by the arm and pulled him 
into her own room. And then she let him go, while 
she stood and looked at him with her arms a-kimbo. 
And all this happened before Owen had time to 
speak. 

“What business has a boy like you going intoa 
bar-room?” she severely demanded, as soon as she 
could get her Lreath. 

“Why, ma’am, I went in there only to-——” 
“What took you there?” 

“Tf you please ma’am, J went to——” 

“ Hold your tongue, I tell you, when I am speaking f 
You had no call to go there at all! Bars Lave been 
the ruin of manya man and manyaboy! And it 
might be the ruin of you! And you a widow’s son, 
too! I have asked you two or three times what took 
you there! And you haven’ttgld me yet! Pray can't 
you answer me, sir?” 

“Yes ma’am, indeed, if you will let me! I 
went in there to see Mr. Potts to hire a cart—orI 
mean a 

“You don’t know what you mean! Boys is as 
prone to evil ways as cats is to mice! You keep away 
from bars! Bars have ruined more boys and men than 
pulpits ever saved. Isay it and I stand to it, though 
I keep one myself. Why don’t you tell me what tvok 











doing her so much good.” 
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“ Ma’am I amtrying to. I went to engage a cart to 
take some goods home to-morrow morning. I 
thought 1 would bespeak it to-day so as to be sure of 
it to-morrow.” 

“Oh! you did, did you! Well, take my advice, as 
has had a long experience of bars, and keep away 
from them. You're a widow’s only son and only 
hope——” 

** And two little sisters,” said Owen. 

“And so you ought to be very good. Ga home to 
your mother, my lad, as fast as ever youcan. And I 
will see that you have the cart as early as you want it 
to-morrow morning. Andit shan’t cost you anything 
either, because we are sending out to our farm for 
wood, and as it is in your neighbourhood, and the cart 
goes empty to return full, it may as well carry your 
things out.” 

Owen thanked the landlady, and bowed himself 
out, 

Owen made three or four calls upon the ‘‘ bad pays,” 
and succeeded in collecting a few more shillings. He 
bouglit a breast of veal for his mother, and then 
started to walk home. 

The supper had been kept back for him; and, as it 
consisted only of the rezulation weak tea and dry 
bread, Owen displayed his marketing, and the veal 
cutlets were soon dressed and added to the repast. 

At sypper Owen told the events of his day in the 
villages ® 

Amy rejoiced with him at the safe arrival of Mr. 
Lacy with the new goods; laughed with him at good 
Mrs. Potts’ alarm; triumphed with him at the spoil 
recovered from the “ bad pays,” and finally agreed with 
him té give Mr. Spicer and his boy a warm welcome 
and a good supper when they should come on Sun- 
day. 

Then Owen launched into the subject of his hopes 
and plans for the future; and in all of them he found 
his mother an interested listener and sympathizer. 

And that night the boy retired full of hope. 

Very early the next morning he set out to walk to 
the village, and in good time reached the Elm ‘Tree, 
where the cart stood ready to set out. 

Mrs. Potts, who was watehing for him through her 
window, now came to speak to him. 

“T hope I didn’t keep the cart waiting, ma’am? ” 
said Owen. 

“Oh, no, my boy! it has just driven around from 
the stable-yard. Although, Owen, my lad, I would 
have willingly kept it waiting for your sake. There 
now! jump up beside the driver and be off with you.” 

Owen thanked her, and obeyed her, and then re- 
quested the driver to drive to Mr. Lacy’s shop. 

When they stopped there they saw a huge square 
box before the door. Mr. Lacy came out with a 
written paper in his hand. 

“Good morning, Owen.” 

“Good morning, sir.” 

“Here, Owen, are your goodsin this large box; and 
here in my hand is a list of the articles, with the 
wholesale price affixed to each item.” 

“ Yes, sir; thank you.” 

“ And now listen to me, Owen. Come this way.” 

Owen jumped outof the cart and followed Mr. Lacy 
out of hearing of the driver. 

““Owen,” he said, sinking his voice to a whisper, 
“attend to what I am going to say to you. I always 
charge thirty-three and a third per cent. on the whole- 
sale price of everything I sell in retail; but you may 
demand thirty-five.” 

“ Justly, sir?” 

“Yes, Owen, justly; else I would not favour your 
doing it.” 

“1 know you would not, sir.” 

“Listen, and 1 will tell you why you may havea 
higher per centage on your goods than I have on 
mine. I sell to people who come to me to buy, and 
often come from long distances in the country, too; 
therciore I must sell at a moderate profit. But you 
travel far and wide through the country to wait upon 
people at their own houses; and in that way you 
save them time and trouble in coming to the village 
to deal; while you expend your own time and trouble 
in goivg to them. For your labour, as well as for 
your goods, you must be paid, Owen. And therefore 
you must have a high proiit.” 

“ Yes, sir—I see.” 

Mr. Lacy then called his porter to help the driver 
lift the large box on to the cart. 

And when it was done he shook hands with Owen, 
saying: 

*“ licaven bless you, my brave little fellow, and make 
you as successful as you certainly deserve to be.” 

Owen thanked him heartily and jumped to his seat 
beside tlhe driver, and the cart was driven off. 

On their way out of the village, Owen, ever sociable, 
entered into conversation with the man, who told him 
that his—the man’s—mistress had bought a farm out be- 
youd Porest Lodge; and that a part of it lay in wild 
woodland, which she was having cleared, and she sent 
the cart every day tu bring home the wood as it 


was cut, to be piled up in tle inn-yard and used as 
fuel. 

In due time they reached Forest Lodge, where the 
driver, with the help of Nancy, succeeded in lifting 
the large box from the cart and getting it, by short 
stages, into the house and then into the old drawing- 
room, 

The driver then went on his way. 

Aud Owen and Nancy, with hammer and chisel, 
contrived to rip off the top of the box and display the 
contents. 

These at first view seemed to consist of other boxes 
of all sizes, shapes, and colours—round boxes, square 
boxes, and long boxes; red boxes, blue boxes, and 
yellow boxes. 

But when these in their turn were examined, it was 
discovered that the whole consignment comprised the 
best selected assortment of goods that could possibly 
be thought of for a country pedlar’s pack. 

First, every article in the lot was light, portable, 
indispensable to family comfort, and in daily requisi- 
tion in every household, rich or poor, There were 
sewing materials of every description—needles, pins, 
scissors, thimbles; thread, cotton, silk, and worsted ; 
tapes, cords, bobbin, and braiding. And there were 
writing materials—paper, pens, and ink ; pencils, wax, 
and wafers. And there were dressing conveniences— 
comls, brushes, soaps, powders, pomatum, and tooh- 
paste. And there was a light and portable assort- 
ment of dry-goods—book muslin for ladies’ caps, laces, 
ribbons, pocket handkerehiefs, and so forth. 

“Mother, dear, I can easily carry five pounds’ 
worth of these goods at a time, and I do think I shall 
make a clear profit of five shillings a day.” 

“IT think so, too, Owen,” said Amy. 

“And, oh, mother! I have just thought of some- 
thing,” said the boy, as he turned over a mass of nets, 
laces, and ribbons. 

“What is it, Owen?” 

“Why, that you have such a taste for making 
pretty things to wear; and here are so many more 
materials than I could carry out in a great while, so 
I just thought if you could stop doing that plain 
sewing that tires you so much and brings you so 
little, and if you could make up some of this pretty 
lace and ribbon into ladies’ caps and collars, it would 
be so much lighter and nicer to do, and would pay 
you so much better, for I would take them around 
with my other wares to sell.” 

“That is a very bright idea, Owen! 
upon it at once,” said Amy, eagerly. 
And she selected some lace, and net, and ribbon, and 
carried them to her work-stand by the fire. 

“ Are you going to begin now, mother ?” 

“Yes, dear. ireally enjoy working on these pretty 
materials. Aud I can make up several sets of collars 
and sleeves to-day, so that you can take them out 
with you to-morrow. And if you succeed in selling 
them, Owen, I will only finish what plain sewing I 
have on band, and then devote my leisure to this sort 
of work,” said Amy, as her white fingers fluttered 
about among cobweb laee and brigit-hued rib- 
bons. 

“ And now I must make up my pack,” said Owen, 
spreading a large piece of oil-cloth upon the floor and 
laying a piece of white cotton over it to receive the 
miscellaneous articles. 

“ And I must go and see if my irons is hot! There’s 
my ironing all waiting,” said Nancy, starting to leave 
the room. 

“No you don’t. Come here, Nancy! I want your 
advice. Help me to look over these things; and then 
you point out every thing that house-keepers can’t 
possibly do without.” 

Nancy, well pleased to have her jadgment appealed 
to, willingly let her work wait, while with her arms 
akimbo, she stood over Owen's wares and watched 
and directed him in the making up of his pack. 

And generally Owen followed her counsels, for one 
of the elements of his success was his willingness to 
be taught anything that concerned his business by 
anybody who could teach him. 

And so, while Amy worked away busily and hap- 
pily among the fine lace and gay ribbons, and Owen 
made up his pack, and Nancy gave her advice, the 
day passed away. 

It was quite late in the afternoon when Owen 
finished his work, and strapped up his pack and re- 
turned the rest of the goods to the big box, and with 
the help of Nancy dragged it from the drawing-room 
to his own chamber, where it would be out of the 
way. 

‘Now, then, mother dear, my pack is all ready. 
But I have left out a small band-box, to put these 
pretty things of yours in; and when you put them in, 
I can strap the box to the outside of my pack, so the 
things can’t be rumpled,” said Owen, standing beside 
his mother’s workstand, and watching her attractive 
work. 

“Yes, dear; I wish to finish thtee sets of these 


I will act 





sleeves and collars—oue with pink ribbon, one with 


blue, and one with yellow; and I shall 
it long before bed-time,” said Amy, pam tered do 

Amy finished her task just as supper was... ; 

} go on the table. airy: ready to 

And soon after that the family retireg 

. J to bed, 80 

Ss t ar. rning 
a o be up very early in the morning, to gee Owen 

Oh, ‘but the next day was ushered in w. 
worthy wind! one of those winds in whi 
are stranded ” and “ forests are rended.” 

But it was not strong enough to reve 
from going forth to seek his fortune thes a Orn 

Nancy would have persuaded him to stun ; 
house. _ 

“Child, it will blow the very hair off your head!” 
she said. “ie 

The old house shook as though it were bom! . 
the windows rattled like discharges of Sudlaree 
doors and shutters banged and thundered liie bomb 
shells! sae 

But Owen declared that he rather liked the storm 
than otherwise. 

Amy secretly wished her little son to stay at lome: 
but she refrained from laying her commands on him 
to do so. 

So directly after breakfast Owen put on his cloak 
and cap, strapped his pack upon his showlders, kissed 
everybody all round, and gleefully set forth. 

_Amy and Nancy stood at the window and watched 
him, as he crunched on over the hard frozen snow 
and against the north wind, with his pack on his back, 
his cloak blown about him, and his head beut to ths 
blast. 

Nancy spoke: 

“Tell you what, that boy is gone to seek his 
fortune, and mind what I tell you—he'll find his 


fortune!” 


ith a note. 
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(To be continued.) 
a 


Att the newspapers have received orders not to 
produce a letter about Cwsar which appeared a few 
evenings back in one of their contemporaries. Finally, 
“a man in black” has been round to all the principal 
journals, requiring them to state by whom they ivitend 
to have the book criticised, and in one case the editor 
of a journal was “ ordered” to take a certain person 
in preference to one of his staff whom he had selected. 
All these circumstances have instilled what Govern- 
ment people call “salutary terror” into journalists, 
and so we must expect that the critical articles of 
the Paris newspapers on Cesar will be very mild in- 
deed. 

Tue weather-worn and ancient tower of Julius 
Cesar, at Windsor-terrace, better known as tle 
“ Belfry Tower,” is being repaired, and the window 
openings and loopholes which light what were once 
the dungeons of the prisoners continued at the Royal 
pleasure are being encased with new stone, while the 
walls facing Thames Street have been strengtliened: 
here and there where required by the insertion of new 
work. Portions of the building in the Horse Shoe 
Cloisters, which abut upon the wall at this point, have 
also been restored, and new stone windows inserted 
more in accordance with the general style of the 
architecture of the Castle than those which have been 
removed. 

Tue Gotpen Lity or JAPAN.—Several specimens 
of this rare and gorgeous exotic are on exhibition at 
the mechanic's fair, San Francisco. It is thus de- 
scribed :—Imagine upon the end of a purple stem, 20 
thicker than a ramrod, and not above two feet high, 
saucer-shaped flower, at least ten inches in diameter, 
composed of six spreading and somewhat crisp parts, 
rolled back at their points, and having an ivory white 
skin, thickly strewn with purple points of studs, and 
oval or roundish prominent purple stains. To this add 
in the middle of each six yellow parts a broad stripe of 
light, satiny skin, and having the appearance 0 
streamlets. From this delicious flower arises the per 
fume of orange blossoms sufficient to fill a large 
room, but so delicate as to respect the weakest nerves. 

Taine Cotp—A “cold ” isnot necessarily the resulé 
of low orhigh temperature. A person may g0 err 
hot bath directly into a cold one, or into snow even, am 
not take cold. He may remain ont in the coldest ae 
phere until chilled through, and still not take cold. 
On tha contrary, he may take cold by pouring & 
couple of table-spoonfuls of water upon some parts 0 
his dress, or by standing in a door, or before a ee 
or by sitting near a window or other opening, Ww “4 
one part of the body is colder than another part. > 
it be kept in mind that uniformity of temperatnre tT 
the whole body is the great thing to be locke aay 
It is the unequal heat upon different parts of the body 
that produces colds, by disturbing the unl 


form circula- 
: jon of 
tion of the blood, which in turn induces congestion 0 


. rment 
some part. 1f you must keep a partially wet gant. 
on, it would perhaps be as well to wet the wee Hy A 
uniformly. ‘Ihe feet are the great source of co 





account of the variavle temperature they are 
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—__ 
voted to. Keep these always dry and warm, and 
ed draughts of air, hot or cold, wet spots on the 
= ents, avd other direct causes of unequal tempera- 
avd keep the system braced up by plenty of 
and the eschewing of debilitating foods and 
you will be proof against a cold and its 


tare, 
sleep, 
drinks, and 
results. 

PATRIOTIC Fuxp.—The annual report of the state 
of the Patriotic Fund for the relief of tle widows and 

hans of those who lost their lives in the late war 
wah Russia has been laid before Parliament. The 
contributions received amounted to £1,459,734, and it 
isstated that a further sum of about £5,000 might be 
expected from @ bequest made by the widow of a Pay- 
master of the Royal Marines, besides what may now come 
from the Rodriguez bequest. ‘The expenditure to the 
endof 1863 amounted to £627,202. : In April last 
there were upon tlie pension list 150 widows of officers 
receiving £5,448 a year from the fund; 3,119 widows 
of non-commissioned oflicers and men receiving 
£33,994 a year; 3,443 orphan children, of whom 290 
were in the Victoria Asylum, and to the remaining 
3153 was appropriated £28,817 a year; also 251 
orpian children of officers, £5,169 a year; to which 
must be added £7,380 for apprentice premiums, outfits, 
wi management, this latter item amounting to 
£2380 a year. Mr. Finlaison estimates that in April 
next the liabilities of the fund will be, in present value, 
£798,879, and the value of the assets wilt be £931,143, 
showing a probable surplus of £132,264. 





LILLIAN VERNON’S COMPANION. 


CHAPTER I. 


“No; you do not disturb me, Veronica; come in.” 

But the speaker did not move from tue couch on 
which she half reclined, to greet the new-comer. 
The girl called Veronica glided softly—stealthily, you 
night almost have called it—across the gorgeous car- 
pet, and placed her arm caressingly about the lady's 
form. 

“You have good news?” and her keen, gray eyes 
bent eagerly over a letter which her friend held. 

Lillian Vernon did not speak for a moment, though 
she clasped the hand that lay upon her shoulder. It 
was as if a bright morning dream, which she feared to 
dispel, had bound her with its mild thrall. 

There was a soft light in her gentle eyes; and asigh, 
how and tremulous, yet not of pain, parted her lips. It 
seemed to recall her once more from whatever réveries 
she had indulged ; but still she did not move, and 
spoke with downcast eyes, and a voice so subdued 
that Veronica knew the memory of pleasaut thoughts 
yet lingered. 

“Ihave a letter from Charles Herbert, my father’s 
ward. I have not heard from him for years—yes, it is 
years since he sent me that little casket from Venice. 
It stands upon my dressing-table, Veronica. He was 
leading an idie life then: and his letters to my poor 
brother were filled with descriptions of gorgeous fétes 
md beautiful women, and moonlight seas. How he 
loved the beautiful! Hasry and he were such 
finds! And then Harry died; and my father, who 
§ 80 proud and cold, they never wrote except on 
business; and at last Charles ceased to speak of me 
ae hurried letters, He is coming to England 

in. 


rani did not answer. She waited as if to hear 


“Heis come, I should have said; and he will be 
‘é, in this very house, to-night. He wrote so 
kindly! I thought he had forgotten me, but he is 
~ the same as ever. I wonder if he will think me 
so He says he hopes to find me the same; but 
2 4 woman now, and he left me a school-girl. Oh, 
cunin. he is so handsome! Did you ever wish to 

beautiful, Veronica ?—to have those who looked 

Upon you confess that you were so, with involuntary 

- re Somehow, I could almost wish it for 

ey he afternoon, Charles loves all that is 

ae Lillian’s eyes had been upraised, she would have 
ie ‘suadow, dark and almost malignant, pass over 
aaa that bent above her. 

Phin seni in person, and cold in her exterior, the 
_— and dependent of the heiress of Hollywood 
Olen cursed in her heart the adverse fate that had 
“~ her all external attractions, 

. “a ‘8 she had wreathed the beautiful curls, of 

<4 — Lillian Was unconscious, or arrayed the 

ao - every motion was grace itself, a bitter, 
on, yy poisoned the better feelings of her 
gir ~ us she had almost come to hate the gentle 
<o °lovedand trusted her with all the earnest- 

“ Fons, affectionate, guileless nature. 

Tenet beauty, love, all showered upon her,” 
mst rest ad murmured ; ‘while I, born her equal, 
s Pex obscurity, because a tithe of these gifts 
enied me, Oh, if I were but beautiful, how 


I would win men’s hearts! How they should ac- 
knowledge the spell of my presence, and bow down 
before me, forgetful that my loyeliness was my only 
dowry !” ; 

And then a mirror would reflect a face pale with 
envy, and features harsh and contracted. 

Alas,. for Veronica! She remembered Charles 
Herbert. Could she ever forget him? For in his 
rude boyhood he had taunted her with her dependence 
—she could have borne that—and of her plainness, of 
which she hated even then to hear. 

She could recall every incident of that scene— 
his frank, manly face, and her own glance of de- 
fiance. 

“So he was coming home, and no doubt would woo 
and win his old playfellow. He was Sir Charles 
Herbert now, though Lillian had forgotten that.” Thus 
ran Veronica’s thoughts. ‘And she will be mistress 
of all her father’s wealth, and J, still in the shadow, 
must stand by and see the‘bridal pageant, and guard 
the jewels that she is now to wear, and smile when I 
could weep, and bless when my heart curses !” 

It is sad to see a human heart given up to such evil 
guidance; but it was the festering thought of a life- 
time, and Veronica was a rare dissembler.” 

“Nay, confess it,” she cried, playfully, as she still 
looked down upon the letter, filled with kindly words 
and glad anticipations; “ you love your father’s ward, 
Lillian? Your brother’s friend—that is not all. 
Well, you will be happy, for he could not refuse such 
homage.” 

‘‘Loffer him homage! But you are jesting ?” 

“Nay; do you think I have been blinded all this 
while to the love-dream that filled your heart? 
There are orange-flowers in that little casket, with- 
ered, it is true—but Sir Charles gave them to yeu ere 
he sailed from England. There isa curl of brown 
hair beneath the velvet cushion; it is marvellously 
like some curls I have seen on his forehead. And 
perhaps you forget standing before the picture that 
hung in your brother’s room, ere it was closed, and 
sighing as you turned away ?” 

No wonder that Lillian blushed, and withdrew her 
hand impatiently. 

“And your eyes will welcome him back again; and 
your lands may fiuish the conquest,” she balf-mur- 
mured. 

“There, go, Veronica; my eyes shall never tell un- 
maidenly secrets. Did I not love you so well, I could 
chide you for speaking thus. I hear a bustle in the 
courtyard. I am not ready to receive my father’s 
guests—you must do it for me. They have entered 
the drawing-room.” 

It needed not Lillian’s impatient entreaties, for 
Veronica’s heart beat fast with the wish to see Charles 
Herbert first, alone; and yet she complied as one who 
confers a favour, 

Then Lillian sank back upon the couch once 
more, and seemed to forget what was required of her. 
The rich fall of lace trembled to the quick beatings 
of her heart, and her hands clasped the letter ner- 
vously. 

She listened eagerly to catch the sound of voices 
below; but there was nothing save the trampling 
of the steeds in the courtyard, and the murmur of 
the summer fountain that played beneath her win- 
dow. 

“‘ Veronica spoke strangely,” thought she. ‘ Have 
I been unmaidenly? Have I given my love un- 
sought? Have I cherished other than a sister's love 
for Charles? I cannot tell; I do not know myself 
this afternoon. But I will be cold and formal. Yes, 
my father’s own child; and thus I will atone. 
Charles !” 

The name was.spoken with a lingering accent, as 
her reverie ceased; nor was tho lady conscious how 
much that little word revealed. 

Ske rose, and stood before the mirror to adjust her 
robe. 

She drew one sprig of starry white jasmine from a 
vase befcre her, to twine among her curls, and in 
another moment had glided down the old oak staircase, 
already dusky with evening shadows,,and stood before 
the object of her thoughts. 

She gave her hand lightly to a tall, dark-browed 
stranger, so different from the Charles of her memory, 
who bowed as haughtily as her father could have done, 
and led her to a seat. 

How coldly his formal inquiries fell upon her ear! 
the measured tone was an unfamiliar sound. Her 
heart that had fluttered so wildly, sunk frozen in her 
breast. 

Poor Lillian! They had parted as brother and 
sister part, with a kiss and a loving clasp! She would 
have shrunk from either, now, it is true; but the kind 
letter, hid beneath her silken bodice, had not pre- 
pared her for this unlooked-for coldness. 

The weary moments passed heavily, and Veronica 
supported the lagging conversation, in which neither 
of the others seemed to take interest. 





For once, Lillian was glad to hear the firm, heavy 





tread of her father sounding in the hall, and half 
sprang forward to meet him; but a thoucht seemed to 
check her, and she paused at the entrance, more em- 
barrassed than ever before. 

Mr. Vernon was, as Lillian had characterized him, 
stern and proud. There was strength in his compact 
figure and massive head. Masses of thick hair, sow 
beginning to silver, were pushed back from his square 
forehead: and lis mouth had a resolute compression, 
that did not relax as he bid the young strauger wel- 
come. 

There was little sociability added to the group by 
his entrance, and when, after a dull and formal even- 
ing, they separated, all felt the relief of once more 
being alone. 

“ Dull enough, and cold enough!” muttered Sir 
Charles, as he stood by the open window of his own 
apartment, looking out upon the exquisite landscape 
before him. 

The moonlight shone clear npon the dark recesses 
of foliage that enclosed the beautiful lawn, and in 
soft, fantastic shadows lay on the veivet turf, quiver- 
ing with every breath of the summer wind. 

The dun deer slept peacefully in their sheltered 
coverts, and afar off the white cottages of the village 
were visible. 

“No! no! nothing else is changed,” went on tho 
soliloquy, “except that Harry, my old play-fellow, is 
not here to welcome me. There is the spire of the 
village church, where he sleeps. It might be better 
if I slept by his side. ‘Vhis bright dream of love that 
Ihave cherished through all the long years of my 
wanderings, has vanished. 1 awake, and tind nothing 
but withered flowers, where I expected to find swect 
and fresh blossoms. Poor Harry—I saw his smile 
when Lillian sprang to meet her father. How this 
chilled me. I had hoped for a woman’s greeting ; 
but perhaps I have been among the children of the 
sunny Southso long that I have forgotten English 
coldness. She might have one smile for her brother's 
old friend. That Veronica—she’s not altered. Tho 
same stealthy tread, that quick, upward glance, wheu 
she thinks herself unobserved. She always came 
between Lillian and myself in the old days; perhaps 
this is why I have shunned her. How very, very 
beautiful Lillian has grown; those soft, clustering 
curls—the downcast eyes—the floating, sylph-like 
motion—and yet so womanly withal! | Sho is like the 
hand I half-worshipped in Florence—that soft Carlo 
Dolce that hung in the east window. I wish her 
manner and soul were more unlike her father’s. She 
should have her mother’s spirit, with her mother’s 
eyes. Ab, well—this tiresome visit will soon be ended, 
and then I will lay down my dream, and forget all, 
under sunnier skies.” 


CHAPTER IL 


Anp so the days went on at Holly wood—Sir Charles 
coldly, serenely courteous, and Lillian as distant as 
first in her stately bearing. Veronica hoverefl like a 
shadow ever near them; for when business was over, 
Mr. Vernon was invisible, save at dinner, for the rest 
of the day. 

It was the settlement of a tedious lawsuit, in which 
the estate of Sir Charles had been involved, which 
had called him to England. 4 

Perhaps his heart beat a little faster when he heard 
that Lillian was still unmarried, and had far exceeded 
her girlish loveliness. 

He may have had a dream of turning from the gay, 
idle life in which he had passed so many years, and 
making his English home a paradise, whose Eve bad 
the sweet mouth and gentle ways of his old play- 
fellow. 

But that was passed now, and he fretted impatiently 
at the chain in which “the law’s delay” had bound 
him for many weeks at Hollywood. 

Now and then he would fancy Lillian less cold, and 
his own iciness gave way before it. Sometimes, when 
strolling side by side through the dim old paths they 
had loved so well in years gone by, they would spealc 
of those old days, and wish that they would return 
again. 

Once they talked of Harry, and Sir Charles felt tho 
hand that lay upon his arm tremble, and thought the 
old confidence might be again established. 

But just then they came suddenly on Veronica, 
and both turned instinctively from the theme of their 
discourse. 

“ Nay, do not talk to me of Charles,” Lillian liad 
said that night; “he has brought his fine Italian 
manners, and I like them not.’ My father must ses 
it, for he shuns him, and I—— Oh, Veronica, he was 
not so once !” 

And when the girl was gone, she took a slender 
key from the chain which she always wore, and un- 
locked the Venetian casket. 

.It was empty, save those few faded flowers she lad 
cherished. , 

She took them with an impatient gesture, as if slie 
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would have trampled them under her fect; but a tear 
fell on them. 
They were pressed to her lips an instant, and then 
returned to their hiding-place. 
“No, no; I cantot destroy them now,” she said. 
“Harry stood near when he gave thei to me; I will 
keep them for my brother's sake.” 
Sir Charles was already in the breakfast-room, as 
she entered the next morning. Could she be mis- 


taken in thinking that he smiled more kindly, when {| 


he bade her “good morning?” Certain it was that 
he held her little prisoned hand a moment, and drew 
her towards the open window. 

“How very beautiful that far-off winding road 
looks in this fresh morning light,” said he. “I was 
just thinking how often we have cantered over it, 
and wondering if the copses and the heath through 
which it wound are as leafy and green as ever. I 
even had bolder thoughts, for I was wondering if I 
might not be permitted to accompany Miss Vernon in 
her evening ride, and find myself if it were so.” 

It was hard to repress the joy that came gushing 
to her heart at these words; but Lillian had strong 
self-control, and she only bowed an assent. 

“ And Veronica?” he added, in a tone of inquiry. 

“Poor Veronica,” replicd Lillian. ‘She will not 
leave her room to-day. She is ill, and has been so 
for a week past, but would not confess it. I have 
noticed her bursing hands and flushed cheek, and 
now I will not consent to her rising until Dr. Linton 
has been consulted.” 

A new light came into the eyes that bent over her 
as she spoke. It was plain that Sir Charles was not 
anxious for the invalid’s recovery. 

“ Poor Veronica!” Lillian said to herself a hundred 
times that morning; and yet she seemed to feel her 
absence a relief—she knew not how or wherefore. 

How anxiously she watched a dark, portentous 
cloud that rolled slowly from the west as dinner was 
announced! But she would not believe that a shower 
was at hand, as she ordered the horses. More than 
once during the interminable meal, she looked anxi- 
ously toward the window, to watch its progress. Her 
father chided her more than once for her thoughtless- 
ness, and once looked almost angrily towards her, as 
her trembling hand spilled the wine she was raising 
to her lips. 

It was just as her ear caught the first long, low 
muttering of the far-off storm. It was sweeping down 
in ali its wrath, when Sir Charles was released from 
his uttendance upon Mr. Vernon, and joined her in 
the drawing-room. There was no denying it now; 
the ride must be given up—and gloomily enough they 
watched the horses led away. 

But, after all, it was a very pleasant evening. There 
was a sense of comfort when the rain beat against the 
windows, when the heavily-draped curtains excluded 
all but the voice of the storm; for the fire, which the 
chilliness of the air made most grateful, blazed cheerily 
upward. 

Sir Charles sat near his fair hostess, and watched 
the coldurs that her skilful hands mingled in delicate 
embroidery over which she bent. 

They did not talk much, but the silence was not 
oppressive ; and, as the evening came on, Lillian sang 
the simple ballads he could so well remember, when 
she first commenced to mingle tke rich notes of her 
voice with the melody of the “light guitar.” 

Lillian started at last, with a feeling of self-re- 
proach, that she had left Veronica alone so long; 
and then the formal separation was exchanged for 
the briefer “ good-night,” which may be made to say 
80 much. 

With all her remorseful pangs, Lillian did not linger 
long at the bedside of the fretful invalid, and when in 
her own room, the little casket was held once more in 
her hands. 

She awoke the next morning, with that half-dreamy, 
yet undefined consciousness that something pleasant 
had occurred, which all can recognize ; and when she 
remembered why she was glad to see the cheerful 
sunshine come streaming into her room, she sprang 
from her couch, and commenced a hurried toilet. 

Veronica’s fever had not abated; indeed, a slegp- 
less, restless night had quickened her already rapid 
pulse, and, though she moaned impatiently at the 
durance, she was obliged to give up all thought of 
breakfasting below. 

Lest something might again frustrate their project, 
Sir Charles petitioned a morning ride. 

Tlow very beautiful Lillian was, as she came bound- 
ing down the stone steps, with a childlike, graceful 
movement, her habit gathered over her arm, to caress 
the noble steed that acknowledged the hand of his 
gentle mistress. 

Sir Charles could have kissed the dainty foot he 
held for an instant in his hand, asshe vaulted to the 
eaddlc; and in one moment more they were lost in 
the gicen vista that opened before them. They did 
not know from what a wild, strange gaze they were 


ronica, whose lips trembled as she fell back once 
more upon her pillow. 
The spell could not pursue them, that cloudless, 
sun-bright morning. 
The air was loaded with fragrance from the bloom- 
ing hedges, and the rich clover fields by which they 
passed ; a bird-song thrilled through the copse before 
them, and far away the smoke-wreaths of the hamlet 
curled lazily upwards. 
There was excitement to horse and rider, as on they 
swept, Lillian’s curls floating back with the dark 
plume that fell upon her shoulders, and her eyes 
sparkled with a clear, joyous light, Sir Charles had 
not seen in them for many aday. After a time their 
road lay through an old forest, where the sunlight and 
bird-song were softened; while, almost unconsciously, 
they reined their steeds, and side by side rode on 
more quietly. 
What a time, in the grand old wood, to tell 
The love that with steady strength did well 
From his heart, that knew nought but love for her. 
There was enchantment in the very atmosphere— 
in the solemn emerald light, in the soft shadows that 
trembled across their pathway. Then they heard the 
murmur of a little brook, and Sir Charles dismounted, 
while his steed bent to drink. It was a pleasant, grassy 
glade, through which the brook sparkled, and Lillian 
needed no second invitation to rest awhile in its shade. 
But she gathered wild flowers—while Sir Charles 
stood beside her only to crush them—and quite uncon- 
sciously dipped that pretty foot into the stream before 
her. Imprudent Lillian! 
At last she was again seated in the saddle, and she 
gathered the reins through her slender hands. But 
Sir Charles did not seem disposed to yield them, and 
stood leaning against a beech-tree, and looking up into 
the fair face that bent over him. 
**Do you know what a happy dream I had,” he said, 
at length, “as we sat on the bank together? It was 
the memory of days long vanished, when a blue-eyed 
fairy child first stood trembling with fear, at mounting 
a steed like this. I saw those blue eyes fill with tears, 
and turn to me beseechingly. Once more I comforted 
the trembler, and lifted her to the saddle. Once more 
I placed the reins in hands almost too tiny to grasp 
them, and led the steed along, with one of those little 
hands resting upon my shoulder. Then there was a 
sweet voice called me ‘Dear Charlie!’ and I forgot 
for a moment that I could not take the child in my 
arms, as I then held her—that she was a woman now, 
and the pledged wife of another. Dear Lillian, forgive 
me if I envy him. 
“Who? Of whom do you speak, Charles?” 
“The child is here no longer—of you, and of your 
betrothed, the heir of Silverton.” 
“My betrothed! You are dreaming now.” 
“ Would that I could find ita dream. But I know 
full well who claims this hand.” 
And he kissed it involuntarily as he spoke. 
Lillian did not withdraw her hand. Her curls hid 
the sudden crimson of her check as she bent forward, 
and whispered : 
“T see it all now; she lied to you!” 
“ And you are not to be his bride?” 
“Never! I would die first!” 
“ Dear Lillian !” 
And his arm encircled her as of old. 
Her head bent still lower. Her heart beat very 
fast with mingled emotions of excitement and happi- 
ness. 
The birds heard strange tales that day in Hollywood 
Forest; and they might have whispered that a bride 
was won beneath its shadows. 
But they could not tell the angry malice of one 
burning heart, when its treachery was discovered, 
and Veronica found, with all her lying tales and 
covert sneers, she could not separate Lillian from her 
betrothed. 
It was indeed she who had placed the barrier be- 
tween them at their meeting, when Charles came, 
hoping to win the sister of his friend. 
And Lillian’s father? For once his sternness 
vanished, when he clasped Sir Charles in his arms, and 
called him “‘son”—the dearest wish of his proud heart. 
fulfilled. 
And in due time bridal chimes were rung, though 
Veronica was not there to hear them; for her evil 
presence no longer darkened the hearth of Hollywood. 
A. 





VEGETABLE FLANNEL.—This fabric has for some 
time been in considerable demand on the Continent, 
and is used in place of ordinary flannel, in the case of 
persons troubled with rheumatism and neuralgic pains, 
and of those especially whose skin will not bear the 
irritating action of woollen fibre. Vegetable flannel 
is a German manufacture, from the Pinus Silvestris. 
Its introduction is credited to M. Léopold Lairitz; 
and a large number of persons in the Black Forest are 


the oil and the fibre, ealled waldwold o 

from the pine leaves, and of cline reat woe 
knitting the yarn. As regards the hygienic oulitie 
of the vegetable flannel, Dr. Hoppe, of the U:.:y 7 
of Bale, and other scientific men, rate + eye 
highly. Baths of Pine leaves have long been stir i 
Germany and Switzerland in cases of rheumatig 
affection, and the vegetable flannel is believed, }j : 
the baths, to have an immense power in establishin : 
the functions of the skin when they have been inter. 
fered with by accidental causes. This result is attri. 
buted to the presence of formic acid—which creates 4 
gentle and constant excitement of the skin—and of 
the tannin and resinous principles which are absorbed 
by cutaneous action, and supply the necessary ¢le- 
ments for restoring a healthy condition, 

Cost oF THE SHEFFIELD INUNDATION Comatissioy 
—The cost of the inundation commission sitting inShef- 
field is declared by a local paper to be at the rateof one 
guinea per minute, exclusive of the large sums paic 
by sufferers and others who are acting in oppesition tg 
the water company. It is estimated that the commis. 
sion will, by the time it has finished its labours, have 
cost the company £50,000. 
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SINGULAR TERRITORIAL DISPUTE BETWEEN THE 
QUEEN AND THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Tue Duchy of Cornwall has for many generations 
belonged to the Prince of Wales, or to the Sovereign 
when there was no such prince. The present Prince, 
for instance, isa little king in that county, with s 
little cabinet of mimristers of his own. He nominates 
the sheriffs, he sits in council to hear appeals from 
the decisions of the Lord Warden of the Stanneries 
(or tin-miners’ court); and he obtains rents or roysl- 
ties from the workers of mines in various parts of the 
duchy, and from the occupiers of property of various 
kinds, 

The income, after defraying every expense, leaves 
snug fifty thousand pounds a-year net, to help Albe 
Edward and Alexandra to pay their housekeeping 
bills. Long may they live to enjoy it! But thisi 
not the point; we must stick to the mud. The Queen 
claims the foreshore of Cornwall as well as that of all 
other parts of her dominions, and she claims also the 
osvnership of the bed of the sea itself to a certain dis- 
tance around her islands. 

Of the three parallel strips, the dry shore is owned 
by some landowner or other; the foreshore, or alter- 
nately wet-and-dry strip, is claimed by the Queen; 
and the strip which is always under the sea is claimed 
by her Majesty also. But, lo! in one south-westen- 
most country a difficulty has more than once arisen. 
The Prince of Wales, through his law officers, h 
told his royal mother that, however dutiful he wishes 
to be, he must claim certain sovereign rights over the 
sea-margin of his dueliy. The Queen, through he 
law officers, informs the Prince that, however much 
she loves him, she must assert her claim to the whole 
of the sea-margin of Britain. : 
Now, it happens that, in Cornwall, if a rich vein of 
tin or copper lies near the coast, the miners will fal- 
low it whithersoever it tends, even under the fore- 
shore, and under the bed of the sea. In one memo- 
able instance, the miners adtually began a mine out # 
sea, @ mile distant from the shore, making  coffer- 
dam to keep out the water, and then beginning to dig 
when they had laid bare the bed of the sea. Indl 
other cases, however, the under-sea workings are ¢i- 
tensions of those which were begun under the dry 
land. At the famous Botallack Mine, the workin26 
extend under the foreshore, and then six of eight hun- 
dred feet under the sea itself, with a crust or rod! 
overhead so thin that the roar of the ocean can 
heard. At the Huel Mine, some years ago, the work- 
ings were carried so far that the miners had to fy, 
lest the sea should wash them out altogether by break- 
ing through the thin crust. 

it is aly within a comparatively recent period os 
anybody thought of claiming rent or royalty for suc 
a singular mining region as this under the sea. When, 
however, it came to be acknowledged that mines 
underneath rivers, foreshore, aud the bed of fer 
ought to pay royalty as well as those under dry on 
rival claimants to the royalty appeared. The prin 
as duke, the mother as'qucen, the prince as overs 
lord of Cornwall, his mother as sovereign lady 0 on 
whole realm—which should it be? Very wisely bol 
did not “come into court.” The advisers 02 apli- 
sides, knowing that the matter would nee ‘ 
cated one, gave full powers as arbitrator to es ad 1? 
learned judges who was more than usually | sbaristh 
to that kind of lore, How many statutesand i “~ 
decisions and grants, the learned judge went Ove), 
are afraid to guess; but he ultimately Lg gew toall 
awhrd—that the Queen ought to have 4 mg) 

the minerals under the sea; whereas the prince 

or ought to have, a right to all the minerals 











thus hidden; but the “evil eyes” were those of Ve- 


now engaged in the various processes of separating 


mud of the Cornish foreshore. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


‘ ! Stop, old boy! Can’t you stop when 
vagia!? Whoa ! Whoa ! * wt was thus that 
yeas addressed his elephant, after they had rid- 
jn some time with great swiftness, “ What's this a- 
iistheroad, I wonder ?” he asked, looking at an ob- 
jo sitting upon the ground. ‘ 

«4 fellow-being,” replied a weak voice. 

«What's the matter of ye?” demanded Barnabas, 

égahib, I have been foully murdered!” responded 
jeman on the ground, in a hollow tone. 

‘You're more fortinit than some,” said. Barnabas. 
«jga general thing, people as is murdered can't te’l 
at, Ain’t hurt much, I s’pose, by bein’ murdered ? ” 

«Speak to him more kindly, Mr. Hutton,” said Ida 


Aa ” muttered Barnabas. 

#Sshib,” returned the other, “I am of a dark skin, 
hatiam none the less your fellow mortal. I have 
uitlong to live, and therefore will not long detaia 


YhWell, native, lay the matter afore us as soon as 
yonean, and arterwards die at your leisure,” said 
Hatton, impatiently. 

“My name,” resumed the native, is Kassim.” 

“Sorry to see you 80 poorly, Kassim,” quoth Bar- 


nabas. 

“I shall be better soon,” said Kassim. ‘‘ Brahma 
vil open his arms to me, and I shall be blest. 
Bala is the beginning, Brahma is the end.” 

The voice of the speaker was low and solemn. 

“Jtis God who is the beginning and the end,” said 
Iia, compassionately. 

“Jt matters not, lady, whether I call him God or 
Bnkma, Buddha, Vishnu, or Shiva. The Creator is 
Ruler, by whatever name. Icall him Brahma, and 
to Bukma I am going.” 

“[ wish youa good journey,” said Barnabas. “ Let 
wnot detain you. I mean ne disrespect to you nor 
yor religion, but our haste is urgent.” 

“Perchance, Sahib, you may make more speed by* 
delay than by haste.” He raised his eyes feebly. “I 
so one here,” he went on, ‘‘ who has lost a daughter.” 

“Native,” cried Rainbold, springing from his horse, 
“tllme the fate of my daughter, and there is no 
request I will not grant you.” 

“What request should I have, Sahib? AmI not 
casing the black water? Can you take me back, if 
Ik you? Can yon open the river and let me pass 
through with dry feet? No, Sahib, no! Death comes 
tue to every man, swarthy or white, high or low. 
And he has come tome. He has come to me likea 
thief; ay, like a vile and miserable strangler !” 

At that instant Bracegirdle came up. Kassim 
beheld him with a wondering stare of astonisliment. 

“Not dead, Sahib, not dead!” he murmured. “ You 
thould be dead, and I should be dead, too. But that 
I will shortly be. Look not at me, pale spectre! ” 
He paused. “Listen to me sahibs. Look at my 
wek, There is a dark welt around it; it is a mark of 
te cord of the Thug. It is the fatal sign of. the 
srangler,” 

Ida shuddered. 

“Be calm, my dear Miss Macgregor,” said Kavanagh. 
“This.” added Kassim, touching his neck, “is the 
git of Tilac! Is the gift of Hydrabad! Is the gift 
dt Hurdwar, the son of Meerab! ” 

One and the same!” cried Aletho, awed and 
a ee “Crafty dissembler! Arsh-hypo- 


Mind Kassim went on, “are not his only names. 
dene nally changes name and character. In him 
wells the dark spirit of evil. He has employed me 
‘t, and deceived me always.” He looked at Brace- 
_ “After you were bitten, Sahib, by the cobra- 
so he adroitly placed upon you, and turned back- 
pe the dread of death within you, the fair 
ne girl fled into the jungle. She hid, and Tilac 
ound ber not, JI only knew the spot where, she 
"ouched, trembling. I'saw the rank grass quiver but 
jane it not. I wished not that the black wolf 
ui oa her. The claws of Upas are far less cruel 
“ — The spirit of Satan that was in him urged 
new crime. He could not rest without sin. So 
i ped upon me, noosed the cord around my neck, 
dedi down, and, standing with his feet on my 
p a arangled me till I was apparently dead. 
guk th was dead, and Brahma brought me to life to 
ines Words to you.” 
pill him God!” said Ida, reverently. 
4] wil English girl,” ke answered, with humility, 
bea = him God, if it please you. 1 revived, as 
te” crept from the bushes, and here you found 
“ 
ated May you not live?” asked Ida. 


transiently recalled.” 
“But my daughter!—my daughter!” cricd the 
major. 
“ Sahib, I wish T could restore her to your arms; 
but I have performed my mission, and can do no 
more.” 
Ilis accents were now very weak, and there was a 
rattling in his throat. 
“ Beware,” he added, speaking with difficulty, ‘ of 
Tilac, Hydrabad, Hurdwar, the son of Meerab. He 
appears in all shapes—trust not a shape of them all. 
Europeans you are warned! Avoid the cord, the 
dagger, the serpent, the claws of beast, and the poison 
of the man of drugs.” 
He stopped again, and seemed muttering prayers. 
“T go,” he faltered, in tones scarcely audible, ‘to 
the world of rewards and punishments; to the land of 
light and the laud of darkness!” 
Kassim's body swayed to and fro a moment, and then 
fell lifeless upon the earth. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


Magor Rarxporp gazed at the inanimate form of 
Kassim in doubt and wonder; but Barnabas Hutton, 
ever active and practical, sprang from his enormous 
beast, saying: 

“Come, Major, come! Let us beat the jungle. We 
may find the peor girl, perhaps, hereabouts.” 
“Thank you, my boy, thank you!” said the Major, 
vacantly. 

“My dear guardian,” said Ida, anxiously, “do not 
take this so seriously to heart. I feel assured thet 
Melicent will be restored to us unharmed.” 

“Bless you! bless you, my good girl!” he answered, 
looking all the while at Alethe. “Bless you, my sweet 
child and daughter !” 

“How kind he is!” murmured Alethe. ‘How 
gently he looks at us! This blow disturbs his 
mind.” 

“ Kavanagh, my boy,” said Barnabas, “stay here with 
the girls while we look round.” 

The faithful Hutton and the nearly paralyzed major 
beat the jungle till morning; when, entirely assured 
that the object of their search was not in the vicinity, 


— 
— full. When it reaches my throat, I shall suffocate. | temple, deep in the solitude of a jungle, that is little 
ALETHE. I was called back but for a brief period: and I return | frequented, save now and then by priests and fakirs. 
without regret to the scenes from which I have been | Were it not so far, and were my limbs less weak, I 
TH etre would conduct you thither.” 


tainbold took out his purse. 

“Pay me after my work is done. He works best 
and most faithfully who works in anticipation of 
reward.” 

“By George, that’s the most sensible thing you've 
said, old truth-hunter. If you’re the means o’ doin’ 
us any good, I'll show ye aspring of water asa re- 
ward o’ merit,” observed Mr. Hatton. 

“ Decide quickly,” said Kavanagh. 

“T have decided,” replied the fakir. “But my 
steps are slow, and my limbs feeble. Question me 
ne further, and follow patiently. I will show you 
the temple.” 

The old man turned and struck into the jungle. 

Although Barnabas addressed him several times, he 
returned no answer. 

Leaning on his staff, he walked or at an even, but 
painfully slow, pace, turning neither to the right nor 
left, nor once glanced over his shoulder. 

When this silent progress had continued an hour, 
the fakir stopped at the summit of a small emisence 
and, pointing with his staff, said: 

“ Europeans, there is the temple.” 

“ And here,” said Rainbold, ‘‘ are the rupees.” 

“You would deprive me,” answered the devotee, 
“of the merit of a good action. You begrudge mo 
the reward of a charity. I abher your generosity, 
and I go my way, leaving the debt to be paid by the 
gods I serve.” 

The fakir walked from the spot with no other part- 
ing salutation, and while they looked after him, he 
disappeared among the vines and trees. 

Upas growled; her eyes were fixed on the spot 
where the man had vanished. 

“Tf filth is holiness, I shouldn’t want to be no 
holier nor he is, at the present speakin’.” 

He mused on that thought a moment. 

“What's como over you "Lethe?” he asked, sud- 
denly, observing a change in the girl’s countenance. 
“Nothing, Mr. Barnabas. I felt aslight chill; that 
was all. Did you notice how Upas’s eyes followed the 
fakir ?” 

“T don’t see the eyes of no Upas when some others 
are near,” returned Mr. Barnabas, gallantly. “ But 
there’s the temple. Let us push ahead, and see what’s 








They had not travelled far, when they met an old 
man walking slowly, supporting his bent figure with 
astaff. His face was pale and wrinkled, his garments 
tattered and torn. He seemed lost in devout medita- 
tion. He scarcely raised his head to return the salu- 
tation of Barnabas. 

“Let me question him,” said Kavanagh. “We may 
make him useful. Old man, whence come you ?” 
“European, I neither came from home nor am I 
going home.” 

“ That means,” said Barnabas, “that he ha’n’t got 
no home. And I shouldn't think he had; nor nobody 
to do his mendin’, neither.” 

“T am one that walks up and down the earth, in 
pursuit of that which I have never seen, and which 
no one has ever found,” added the old man. 

“It can’t be filth he’s arter, for there's enough o’ that 
onto him,” quoth Barnabas, humorously. 

“T mean Truth,” said he of the staff. 

“Soap and water would do you more good,” sneered 
Barnabas; for, in fact, the pilgrim was very filthy in 
his person. 

“Holiness,” resumed the old man, “regards not the 
body, but pertains solely to the miad.” 

“That's Hindoo, clear enough,” grumbled Barna- 
bas. “But you needn’t tell me that a dirty man was 
ever @ good man; nora dirty woman a good woman. 
Dirt and goodness won’t mix, nohow. Oome, Mr. 
Kavanagh, you don’t get on much with this fellow.” 
The old man glanced at Upas, and Upas lashed the 


“ We want a guide, pious pilgrim,” said Kavanagh, 
“to some place of security; no matter how poor it | i 
may be; and the more remote from native settlements, 
the better. We are in extremity, and will reward you 
liberally for your friendly services,” 

“Tt is not my manner of life to meddle with the | i 
affairs of men. I seek but the purification of my soul,” 
fesponded the pilgrim. 

“Good actions,” replied Kavanagh, “purify the 
soul.” 

“European, it may be so; but, usually, holy men 
cannot stop to perform them. Inform me how I may 
serve you with less trouble; for, let me tell you, that 
wandering santons and fakirs hate exertion above all 
things.” 

“You shall have your hands filled with rupees,” 
interposed the major, “if you will but lead us toa 
place of concealment.” 

“Rupees are good for beth saint and sinner,” said 


they resumed their way. in it.” 


This being a very reasonable proposal, they quickly 


approached the gray old temple, where, to their 
joy and surprise, they were received by a British 
officer. 





CHAPTER XXVIL 


Tne happiness of the parties was very great, when 


informed by Colonel Argent that Melicent was there, 
safe and unharmed. One circumstance perplexed them 
not a little; after entering the temple, they looked 
around for Raynor Bracegirdle, and perceived that he 
was not with them. 
Barnabas saw him riding away; nor did he, truth to 
tell, regret his departure; while the others heartily 
rejoiced, not one being able to tolerate his presence. 
His going, though unexpected, was not the less a 
welcome event. 
saw of the son of his friend. 


Hastening back to the steps, 


It was the last that Major Rainbold 


General gratitude and great good feeling prevailed. 


The ladies at the temple received this new acquisition 
to their numbers with unfeigned satisfaction. 
nabas, the major, and Kavanagh added materially to 
the strength of the little garrison. 


Bar- 


The walls of the building being firm and thick, 


could resist any attack, almost, that could be made 
without artillery ; while a few sharpshooters, stationed 
at windows could pick off an enemy with great ease. 
Matters of this nature were discussed by the gentle- 
men, while the ladies listened to Ida’s description of 


elephant’s back gently with her tail. their flight with lively interest. 


Each retired to rest the ensuing night, with feel- 
ngs of safety and gratitude that were the best pro- 


moters of sleep. 
» Alethe was just sinking to repose, when a slight 
scratching at the door attracted her attention. 


She 
nstanily remembered that Upas had been shut in one 


of the neglected apartments of the temple, and for- 


gotten. 
strations of pleasure were such, that Alethe allowed 
her to remain. 


She arose end admitted her. Her demon- 


Across one side of the room that had been assigned 


her, there were several niches, or small recesses, be- 
fore which hung curtains of sombre stuff, pictured 
with uncouth images. 
used for some of the services of idolatry. 


The niches had probably been 
Alethe was glad to see Upas, after she had testified 


her joy at the meeting, retire into one of these and 
lie down. She felt safer for having thisdumb compan- 
ionship ; for the place, to her was unpleasantly lonely. 








tt life ~ girl, I bleed inwardly. ‘The scarlet stream 
Owing into my lungs, which will soon be 


the old man, thoughtfully. “I know of an old idol 


The associations were not of a pleasing kind. 
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dark rites might not have been performed in that 
room? It was unnaturally chilly, she thought, and 
there was a supernatural awe about it. 

She sank upon the simple couch that had been pro- 
vided for her, without disrobing, and gazed at the 
pale light of her small lamp a long time. Finding 
that she could not sleep, she arose to open a door con- 
necting it with Melicent’s and Ida’s apartments. She 
had remained beside them tillthey had both passed into 
geutle slumbers, and then crept te her own couch in 
the room we have mentioned. On trying the 
door to her surprise she found it fastened; nor 
would it yield to her endeavours to open it. This 
struck her as being exceedingly singular; for she had 
opeued and closed it several times that night without 
any difficulty. 

She next tried the door communicating with the 
halls and passages, and finding it as she had left it, 
returned to her bed. An hour, perhaps, passed, and 
her eyes were growing heavy, wien she heard a slid- 
ing, rolling movement in the wall, and looking, curi- 
ously toward the recesses, saw one of the curtains 
move. She watched it fora moment, and it became 
still, but presently vibrated more than before, then 
was pushed aside, and a figure appeared. It was the 
old devotee who had guided them to the temple. He 
wore the same tattered garments, and leaned upon his 
staff as he stood glancing around him. 

Alethe was terrified. A secret dread of the old man 
had been upon her wien they met before, and now 
that dread was a hundred fold increased. She lay 
silent, almost breathless on the couch. 

The fakir stowly turned toward her. 

“ Arise,” he said in an authoritative tone, “and 
come with me!” 

Alethe did not stir; she could not. 
paralyzed with fear. 

“Hearest thou not?” he added, with severity, 
“Hast thou not the blood of our people in thy veins? 
Wilt thou go after strange gods ?” 

Alethe’s wonder grew greater, and the man before 
her more terrific. 

“To thy feet, degenerate daughter and follow me!” 

The girl began to gain strength, if net courage. 
She answered: 

“Go hence, old man, or I will call those who will 
speedily expel you!” 

“You can call noone. Should you now try the 
doors, you will find them both immovable as the 
walls.” 

“ Treachery ! treachery !” cried Alethe, starting up. 

“Call not! No one can take you from me. I have 
come for you, and you shall go.” 


Her person was 
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[rue OLD FAKin.] 

His manner was now threatening, his veice harsh 
He advanced. 

“Who are you?” cried Alethe, retreating. 

“Look at me, and see! Do not these rags witness 
for me?” 

He lifted his eyes full upon hers, and his darting 
eyeballs swam in great orbs of white. 

“ No you are not that !” answered Alethe, shrinking 
and edging towards the nearest recess. She heard a 
little grow], but the old man did not hear it. 

“Tt Tam not what I have said, who am I?” he 
asked with a sneer and a laugh. 

“You are Hurdwar! You are Hydrabad! You 
are Tilac, the son of Meerab!” exclaimed Alethe. She 
retreated still further. Her fixed and stony face was 
whiter than a European’s. 

“T am more than this,” he answered, coldly, and 
with a sardonic smile. “Iam Satan! I am the in- 
carnate spirit of evil. Yours aro the only eyes in 
India that could have detected me.” 

He glared at her like a savage beast. 

“You are all that you have named; and more, if 
that may be. But I have seen your changes these 
many years. From childhood you have crossed my 
path. You have appeared first in one shape, then in 
another; but in all forms you have been malignant,” 
answered Alethe, her cheeks beginning to flush, and 
her voice to gather energy. 

“ What you have said, girl, is but truth. But I 
came not to talk truth. Oome! we part not now. 
We go hence together. You will become mine; you 
will part&ke of my spirit; you will become partner in 
my nature. You, too, will become the habitation of evil. 
Satan will live in me, and in thee. The malevolence 
within me is becoming too great for one body; there 
must be two. You are that other, consecrated to evil 
for ever-mere!” 

He threw off his rags like lightning, passed his 
hands over his face, cast off his white locks, and stood 
before her—Hydrabad! The great carbunele flamed 
at his throat, and the little lamp and every object ia 
the room was reflected in the mooustone in the handle 
of his dagger. His lips parted; he rubbed the stain 
of the beetle-juice from his teeth, and showed them 
white andrravenous. He did not laugh, but his smile 
was pitiless as ice. 

“TI thank you, Hydrabad, ‘that you appear to me 
thus. Open truth is better than concealed hypocrisy. 
A horror known is better than a horror suspected. 
fearrealized is better than a fear dreaded. ‘The extre- 
mity of my peril drives me to strength. I rebound 
from my weakness. I scorn, I defy, I unspeakably 
loathe you!” 
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She raised her arm—she menaced him with be 
fiager. 

“Satan,” she added, “wi never be divided be 
tween us. Evil will never dwell conjointly in yu 
and me. Tremble, Hydrabad, for your hour ha 
come !” 

There was a solemn pause. The dark features of 
Hydrabad grew darker. His figure swelled and 
erected itself with disdainful prido, till he indeed 
seemed Satan, robbed of his awful majesty and div 
effulgence. 

“Foolish child!” he retorted, with lofty scorn. “I 
admire your daring spirit and the burning forvour of 
your anger ; but with Hydrabad you cannot contend. 
Slay this body, and I-shiould come again in another. 
I am not a man, but a principle.” 

For the first time since she had know him, Hydn- 
bad laughed aloud, and his laughter fell upon her ears 
like a finedish shout of triumph. 

She doubted Upas—she doubted herself. 

“Your presumption goes too far,” she said, concedl- 
ing her migivings. “ T'be cunning ave taken in their 
own craftiness. They are taken in tho snare they 
have laid for another. Hydvabad, I said truly, your 
Lour has come !” 

He uow stared at her in real wonder. 

“ U Upas id 

The curtain stirred. 

“ Upas, Upas he 

The tigress sprang out in a flaming fury. 

Hydrabad’s swarthy visage grew sallow. _ 

“Kill him, kill him!” cried Alethe, raising both 
her arms, and pointing and looking at Hydrabad. 

The light and graceful body or Upas quitent an 
instant, then it launched upon Hydrabad. ee 
was a momentary conflict. Alethe heard groaus a 
curses. ~~ 

Both man and beast glanced on her 6g 
shasows. , 

‘There was a sliding sound in the wall, and tho 
girl, raising her shuddering eyes, beheld only = 
But there were pools of blood on the floor, fragmen 
of garments, a dagger with a moonstone 0 _ 
handle, and near one of tlie recesses, @ silken bor 
and the’ carbunele that had flawed at Hydra 
tM Types crouched at the fect of her taistress 

Upas crouched at the feet of her m 8. 

She looked up at ber for approval, with bee ref 
tongue out, and the heat and glow of the encoun 
upon her. . 

PAlethe fell upon her knees, cast her er around 
the neck of Upuas, and wept upon her glossy 
(To be continued) 
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THE 


SEVENTH MARRIAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Warning Voice,” “ Man and his Idol,” “ Mrs. Larkall's 
Boarding School,” &e. 


nS 
CHAPTER XXVIIL 
TIE GOOD SAMARITAN, 


Alas! why gnaw you so your nether lip? 
Some bloody passion shakes your very frame! 
Othello. 

Ox the morning after it was written, Imlac Garme- 
en's singular letter, from Canterbury, reached the no 
les singular being, the Count Rosario, to whom it was 
addressed. 

It found him at breakfast, in a little room opening 
outof the magnificent double drawing-room of the 
house he occupied—a house which, in point of size 
tad appointments, seemed out of all proportion to his 
Paition in life—that of a poor Italian refugee. 

The breakfast-room was peculiar. It was lit by a 
tky-light, so that the morning sunshine poured in a 
steam down into the room, and the flooy, covered 
witha Turkey rug, had a strange tendency to creak 
ad vitrate under atheavy tread, as if hollow and in- 
Seure. On the white walls hung photographs, both 
Portraits and Jandscapes of tle count’s own taking, 
ud bis love of science also showed itself in certain 
objects on the mantelpiece and sideboard, such as a 
mounted microscope, a Leyden jar, a half-open chest 
of chemicals, 2 small hydrometer for ascertaining the 

nsity of fluids, a heap of fossils and crystals of rare 
Yalue, avd various other objects familiar in the labora- 
bey of the chemist. 

"a hone of these objects enzazed the count’s 

ation as he sat in the full blaze of a great fire, 
Wrapped in a dressing-gown, and with the sun-light 
args upon his head, and making his hair shine 
to we isten with unwonted lustre. While trying 
. = by the aid of sun and fire, some ap- 
: vach to the warmth of his native climate, his. seal’s 

yes were devouring with avidity the columns of a 

stein newspaper. 

Sod do not spare one,” hemuttered, with a scowl 
. as ergs the wrinkles on his shelving forehead. 
ton sar : It's pleasant to read one’s own descrip- 
ie Nese flattering | terms—‘ This bad citizen and 
tespool of is now living in exile in England—that 
eugenial the refuse of Europe—in the society of 

expatriated ruffians. Under an assumed 
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asa mask for political intrigue; and derives the means 
of life and of carrying on his regicidal and patricidal 
career, from that old resource of men of his stamp— 
the gaming-table.’ The man who wrote that,” the 
count continued, throwing down tle newspaper in 
disgust, ‘‘ may thank his stars that the British Channel 
flows between us.” 

Bilious with anger, the count sat for a time gnaw- 
ing thin lips: then he turned from tho fire and pro- 
ceeded to breakfast. 

It was a light repast, more Italian than English in 
character.. There was an omelet of a saffron colour, 
and swimming in oil; a dish of roast pears and a dish 
of poached eggs, served on sponge-cake with pre- 
serves, ‘I'ea was the beverage; but not made in the 
English fashion. ‘lhe count, like his countrymen 
generally, had an abhorrence for the black, strong, 
coarse infusion in which we delight. He poured his 
boiling water on green tea, and without letting it 
“stand” more than a few moments poured it out into 
his cup—an almost colourless liquor, with only the 
most subtle and delicate flavour of the tea about 
it. 

This repast over, Rosario lit a cigaretto of his own 
making, and having watched a few coils of the smoke 
as it ascended, exclaimed : 

“Now for more torture—now for the morning's 
letters.” 

They were pretty numerous; but had been lying in 
a heap by his side unopened while he breakfasted. It 
was one of thjs strange man’s rules never to open 
letters before partaking of a meal. “If they contain 
good news,” he was wout to say, “they are exciting, 
and excitement destroys appetita ; if their conteuts are 
unpleasant, worse still—bad news destroys both appe- 
tite and digestion.” 

The letters were, for the most part, of flimsy tex- 
ture and bore foreign postmarks; but there were 
a few English, and these first. attracted the patriotic 
Italian's notice. Especially the one from Imlac Gar- 
meson, 

“So, so!” he exclaimed. ‘ Our banker writes, does 
he? And what does our banker say? ‘ The prodi- 
gies of superstition only foreshadow the novelties of 
science.’ rue, And the wiles of duplicity and cun- 
ning anticipate both. What is this ?—he credits that 
the face of the murderer may be seen in the eyes of 
the murdered! He wishes me tv experimentalize. 
‘The cause of science demands it, and an issue more 
important to me than that of life and death urges me 
to make this request.’ Ha! ha! Itis so,isit? And 
pray what has converted our banker to a belief in 


“te maintains the fiction of scientific pursuits, | science ?” 











He sat biting his lips, and pulling out his fingers 
till they cracked, and all the time deep in thought. 

Presently he looked up, and his left hand played 
with one of the rat-tails of his moustache, as he 
said : 

“T was not wrong in my surmise. 
suspects the perpetrator of this murder, and hopes 


Garmeson 


some advantage from it. It must beso. That is the 
ouly explanation I can offer of the strange scene be- 
tween him and that mysterious being who brought 
the forged cheque to the bank. It was a lucky thought 
of mine to step into the deed-closet and turn the key 
in tee lock. Not one man ia twenty would have 
had the presence of mind to snatch at the key as he 
stole in, or the sagaeity to lock the door when he was 
in. Yet it saved all! That door being locked, threw 
them off their guard. ‘They talked freely then, of 
the two forged cheques, and all the rest of it. And 
surely there is but onc conclusion to come to about the 
matter. If Garmeson had not a guilty knowledge of 
the murder, what motive could have been strong 
enough to induce him to hand over the money for the 
forged cheque ?” 

It was natural for the count to come to this conclu- 
sion. 

He knew of the murder; he knew the result of 
the interview. One wasa possible explanation of the 
other. And how easy it was for even a cunning man 
to guess at the infereuce that the possible explauation 
was the true one! 

He sat a long while with the letter in his hand, 
thinking over this and biting his lips, Al his 
relations [with Garmeson passed in review under his 
mental vision, and all that he knew or had heard of 
the banker’s career presented itself in vivid colours 
before him. 

And be sure that among the rest he did not forget 
the startliag fact which he had learned in the inter- 
view at which he had played the spy, namely, that the 
banker had contracted a secret marriage with Ada 
Lomax. 

The count had beon greatly struck with Ada on 
the night when he met her at Lady Severn’s. He 
had remarked how her beautiful face lit up as she ex- 
pressed a hope that he might be able to give some 
clue to her lost brother. He had also noticed with 
what an authoritative air Garmeson had aleiost for- 
bidden her from following up her inquiries. At the 
time, he attributed this to the banker’s position in 
the family, and to the same cause he had set down the 
specious reasons which lic assigned for kecping him 
at a safe distance. TEvery time ho (the count) had ex- 


pressed a desire to dauce with Ada, his advances 
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had been repulsed and obstacles thrown in his 
Way. 

All this was easy enongh to understand now. 

“These old husbands of young wives,” muttered 
Rosario, tapering out one of his rat tails. 

He drew himself up, thrust out his massive chest, 
and with the disengaged band tapered out the other 
tail of his moustache. 

“Toun understand that,” he resumed; “ but even 
with the knowledge of his secret marriage before 
me, our banker is a riddle. His sudden interest in 
this murder does not arise from his new relation tothe 
alleged murderer—though some people might object to 
such a character as a brother-in-law—and if not from 
that cause, what is the reason of it?” 

He abandoned his moustache and worked away at 
his lips, thinking hard, but nothing came of it. 

“ What is the reason of it?” he repeated. 

In vain. 

His ingenuity could not shape the answer. 

At length, in sheer disgust, he rung the bell for an 
attendant, and gave instructions for the packing of bis 
portmanteau, and the portable camera, for photographic 
purposes, to which the banker’s letter had reference. 
In a very short time all was ready, his brougham was 
at the door, and Rosario, having enveloped his tightly 
laced and padded figure in a travelling cloak, lined 
with furs, was on his way to the Waterloo Station. 

At that hour of the day the Strand was crowded. 
Vehicle pressed on vehicle. Drivers shouted and cursed 
themselves hoarse. Ranks were formed and broken; 
but the feverish struggle to get forward only ended in 
continual dead-lock. 

For half-an-hour or sc the Count found himself 
moving forward by jerks; sometimes the brougham 
would go ten yards, sometimez a hundred, never more, 
without a sudden pull up. 

In the midst of this irritating state of things there 
was a sudden cry of “Horse down!” 

At that time the vehicles were moving with tolerable 
regularity in double ranks each way, and Rosario ob- 
served that the rank beside his was thrown into con- 
fusion, while his brougham moved smartly on. 

With natural curiosity he looked out. He pressed 
his face against the glass of the door and saw that a 
cab in the line parallel with that in which he moved, 
had stopped, and that a horse lay kicking on thie 
ground under it. 

He was still in the act of observing this, wher the 
occupant of the vehicle which had come to grief sud- 
denly thrust his headand shoulders out of the window, 
to see what was going on. It was a thoughtless 
act, and the man speedily paid the penalty of his im- 
prudence, 

He had not exposed his head an instant, before the 
lamps of a carriage forward in the line in which the 
count’s velicle moved, dashed against it. The 
man dropped across the cab door as if felled by an 
axe, 

Count Rosario saw this and heard the cry of con- 
sternation which followed. And at that moment an 
exclamation rose to his lips also. 

“The very man!” breke from him involuntarily. 

In the face which hung bleeding from the cab- 
window he recognized that of the individual who had 
held the secret interview with Imlac Garmeson, to 
which he had listened ! 

It was a strange coincidence; but many such had 
chequered the life of the Italian, and his presence of 
mind did not desert him, 

One principle governed this man. He tried every- 
thing by one test. No matter whom he met or what 
befell him, the first question always was, “‘ Will he, 
or will this, be useful to me?” So now, in an insiant, 
in a flash of thought he asked liimself, ‘Can I turn 
this accident to my advantage?” 

He decided tliat he could. 

And having decided this, he tugged at the check- 
string, and sprang from the brouzham. 

A crowd had already assembled, ut he dashed for- 
ward, thrust the idlers right and leit, and su at once 
commanded attention. 

“Stand aside!” he cried, “all of you. I know this 
gentleman. He’s a friend of mine. The blow has 
stunned him—that’s ull. Who'll help to move him into 
my carriage ?” 

But the cabman whose horse had by this time stum- 
bled to its feet, protested against having his fare 
removed, and Rosario found himself compelled to give 
his card and settle the fellow’s demands before he could 
carry out his benevolent intentions. 

Then the unconscious man, from whose brow a 
stream of blood was trickling, was placed in the other 
vehicle. 

“ Take the luggage too, sir?” the cabman asked. 

; - By all means,” said the count. “Is there much of 
it ” 

“ Only a portmanteau and hat-box.” 

These articles were forthwith dragged to light, and 
placed on the box of the vehicle in which their owner 
was lying still unconscious. In their transit, Rosario’s 


quick eyes did not fail to read the label on them, it 
was inscribed, ‘‘ Captain Harcourt, Folkestone.” 

“Oh, oh! this is our manceuvre, is it?” mused the 
count; “ we have saved the golden eggs, and are about 
to depart with them to a more congenial shore. 
Folkestone—Boulogne—Paris”—he told the names 
off on his fingers. “That was our route, I'll bet a thou- 
sand. Suppose we alter it a little. Suppose we 
say Strand—Holborn—Gray’s Inn Lane—Poulter’s 
Arms?” ‘ 

He tapped at the window and gave the coachman 
the necessary instructions. 

Then he rubbed his hands with intense satisfac- 
tion. 

“Capital !” he exclaimed, “nothing could have been 
more fortunate. Our banker has dangerous secrets. 
Dangerous secrets, well worked, are as valuable as 
freeholds, consols, railway debentures or mining shares. 
Our banker, having taken advantage of my youth and 
inexperience, is more than disposed to give me the go 
by. But, no, my deat Imlac. Nod, no, my very dear 
Garmeson. Not after I have learned so much, and 
certainly not now that I'can put your charming accom- 
~ under Jock and key, and him ‘there until 

e makes a full confession, or till I can terrify you 
into the false step of taking’me into your ¢onfidence.” 

It was the count’s habit to soliloquize thus, as if 
addressing some person present, But while doing so, 
his eyes were fixed intently on the face of the man 
who reclinéd insensible on the back seat of the 
brougham. The bold, well defined features. struck 
him as familiar; yet he decided that he had never seen 
them before that evening when the man entered the 
banker’s parlour. 

The idea of familiarity therefore was a delusion. 
But in order to satisfy himself on this point it was 
necessary for him to scrutinise the man's face closely, 
and in doing so, he noticed several peculiarities which 
remained stoutly impressed on his memory. 

“Tt is a handsome face, and the face of a scoundrel 
in one,” was the count’s verdict after this minute 
examination. “But, by Jove, he is revivins!” he 
added, in some alarm. 

It was true; the eyelids were beginning to quiver. 

Rosario looked up eagerly. 

To his joy, he found that they were approaching 
the Poulter’s Arms, and that establishment, ‘which 
was Within a few yards of the Rents, was his present 
destination. He resolved to leave the stranger—in 
whom he had taken this sudden interest—there until 
he had recovered, and in order that his recovery 
might not be inconveniently sudden or violent, he 
intended to place him under the care of his trusty 
agent, the man Cooter! 

As it happened, the very man was lounging at the 
door of the house, in his shirt-sleeves and unlaced 
boots, smoking a short pipe. He looked up as the 
brougham stopped, and recognizing the count, with- 
out appearing to do so, dashed his pipe on the pave- 
ment, and hastened to receive his commands. 

A few words explained what had happened and 
what was wanted. Rosario kept up the fiction that it 
was his friend who had met with an accident, and for 
whom he needed shelter; and while he said this, his 
eyes expressed much more, which it was not difficult 
for Cooter to understand. The landlord, too, a man 
of the same stamp, on coming to the door, seemed 
equally intelligent, but nervously anxious to get the 
stranger under his roof without observation. 

“Come, then,” said the count, “remove him at 
once.” 

He sprang from the brougham as he spoke, and 
Cooter approached it and looked in. 

At the first glance he uttered an exclamation, and 
retreated a step or two. 

“ What is it?” asked Rosario, in alarm. 

“ Nothing—nothing.” 

That this was not the cause of his agitation the 
count saw clearly enough; but he chose to accept the 
explanation, at least for the present. 

“They are known to each other,” he mused, as he 
watched the removal of the unconscious form from the 
carriage into the house. “They have had dealings 
together. The scoundrels! That being so, can I 
trust Cooter? I must. I have no alternative. And 
if he plays me false 

His eyes flashed, and he snapped his teeth together 
with an unpleasantly suggestive sound. 

But as Cooter came out of tlhe house again to take 
the stranger’s portmanteau and hat-box, for which 
his fingers had itched from the first, Rosario forced 
an oily smile into his sinister face, and said : 

“You will take charge of this poor fellow. He will 
not leave for a day ortwo. You understand? He will 
not recover until you see or hear from me, and, till 
then, do not leave him, night or day. You are sure 
you understand ?” 

The fellow nodded, and then Rosario re-entered his 
brougham, and set off for the Waterloo Station once 
more, the oily smile dying out of his face as he 





went. 


CHAPTER XXIx. 

MADGE COOTER’S WEAKN«ss, 
Yes, it is best that we should part, 
Best, since I cannot trust my heart, 

And dare not hear its voice: 
For what am I that he should carga 
Whether my in despair, 

Orin love rejoice? 

Trove to thetrust which his master had 
him, Frank did his duty by the dead as he 
by theliving. During the interval between 
and the time fixed for the funeral, the man kept wate} 
over all that remained of the gay, sprightly, handsons 
Leonard Havering, and mourned for him ag for 4 
brother, 

During that time the quiet and repose of th 
chamber of death was often disturbed. 

The Haverings, a great Leicestershire family, wer 
naturally horrified at the tragedy which had deprive) 
them at a blow of the pride and flower of the family. 
the heir to vast estates, the object of boundless car. 
devotion, and idolatry. 

It had been against the wish of his father, a da- 
erepid old man, that Leonard, the son of his advanco 
life, bad entered the army, since he was exposed to the 
danger as well asthe glory of meeting a prematur 
death, To have lost him on the field of battle woulj 
have been a calamity hard to bear, but to lose him 
thus, by the hand of an assassin, was a calamity too 
horrible to be easily realised. 

The rumour went that from the moment at which 
the news reached-him, the poor old father had becn a 
raving maniac, who had wandered through his an- 
cestral halls, shrieking day and night for his boy, }is 
- ae darling, the pride and sunshine of his 

e. 

So the father came not near his dead son. 

But, daily some one or other of the family arrived 
and sought out Frank, and gained admission to tho 
dead, with varying results. Some maintained tleir 
frigid dignity and icy self-composure from first to 
last. Others broke down utterly—forgot their titles, 
their wealth, their high station, everything, ani 
sobbed and prostrated themselves in their grief like 
common mortals. 

In whatever other respects they differed, however, 
they all agreed in this—they all regarded Artlur 
Lomax as beyond all doubt and question, guilty of their 
relative’s death. In one other sense, tvo, there was a 
strong simularity among them. While they knew of 
Arthur as @ common soldier only, no epithet was too 
harsh to be applied to him. “Murderous wretch !” 
wasa mild form of denunciation. But when tley 
learned that he was the nephew of Lord Severn, and 
heir to the Severn property, they, without an excep- 
tion, changed tkeir tone, and characterized him as 
“ That unfortunate youth!” 

None of these people stayed long. One or two 
contrived to spare time and subdue grief sufficiently 
to dine with the archbishop at his palace. But, for 
the most part, they came, stared, felt wretched, and 
went. Some had pressing business in town, wheres 
new ballet was creating a great sensation just then. 
Others had left friends at places where they had been 
shooting, or had quitted country houses where they 
were staying as guests, and their return was impera- 
tive. 

Thus it happened that the care of his dead master 
continued to devolve on Frank, and many and many 
a solemn hour he spent alone in the ante-room of the 
chamber of death. x 

During many hours he had a companion—a strange 
one in some respects, for it was no other than Madge 
Cooter, who still lingered in the neighbourhood, 
which, for some reason of her own, appeared to have 
fascination for her. From the night she had shown 
him the witch’s crystal, Frank had takem a liking t 
Madge. She was rough as rough could be. W ild - 
a colt, and almost as ignorant. Her bringing up ha 
developed qualities rarely found in women. —— 
as a rule, are accustomed to be tenderly cared for an 
watched. She was used to neglect, and to protecting 
herself. An expression she often used explained her 


Bryant, 
Teposed in 
had done 
the inquest 


“exactly : 


“I'm foreed to get by my hands, and keep by my 


sts. 
That might be called her motto. 
Frank, who was a smart, handy, . 
fellow, whom the women were accustomed to set 


clean-made young 


ality. Perhaps 


caps at, was struck with this origin ye slightest 


Madge’s big black eyes, that flamed up at é 
meee = 4 might have had something to o 
it. Moreover, that tangled mass of rusty-blace “ 
fell over well-rounded shoulders. and Madge a 
trim waist for all that she was guiltless of stays ~ 
she carried herself well, and bad a light elastic 8 iB 
in spite of her clumsy boots, and these are poln! 
which a young man is not apt to overlook. ae 

At all events, Madge was always bye 
the solitary watcher in the ante-room of the 





chamber. 
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One night she presented herself in a flurried and 

excited state, and with her eyelids red from weeping. 
“é Good bye,” she said, holding out her brown hand, 
*You've been a goodchap to me. Good bye.” 

«Going, Madge?” Frank asked, in surprise. 

“Yes. I'm off to-night. I’ve stayed too long 
int, Have you though? I thought Garmeson 
cas making it worth your while, He wanted you to 
day till he had tested the revelations of that crystal 
jabe of yours by photography. The results, he 
sys, will be more accurate.” 

“And why does he say so?” asked Madge, bluntly. 

“Why ?” 

Pind What is it tohim? Why did he come to 
fatter me over about my evidence, and try to whicedle 
ne into letting out what I’ve never let out even to 
<u, He's a chap I don’t like, and won't trust, and 
ie sooner I’m out o’ this the better, 

«That's your reason for going, then?” Frank asked. 

“No,” she answered, petulantly, and burst into tears. 

It was such an unusual mood for her that Frank 
joked on in amazement. 

“['m getting daft, I think,” the girl resumed, after 
a pause; “or if ‘taint that I don’t know what it is. 
But ever since we've talked together, I aint been 
wyself. I neverhad nobody that was civil and gentle 
with me before, and I don’t know what to make of it 
ike. I've always had to get with my hands and hold 
with my fist; it’s always been an oath and a blow 
with me, and kindness is turning my brain, I think,” 

She had spoken through her tears, and now stopped, 
and dabbed ‘her eyes with a corner of the old blue 
apron she wore. . 

Frank hardly knew what to answer; but his right 
am found its way round the girl’s slim waist, and she 
did not object, but went on again. 

“What cuts me up worst of all,” she said, “is that 
you should come to think worse of me than I am, and 
yet I don’t see how any words can help you doing 
it Stil, I should feel happier like, if I knew that 
you could never turn round and say, ‘She was sly 
andartful, and took advantage of me;’ and p’raps, 
lnowing what I am, you might make allowances, in 
case you should hear—in case things come out that 
look Lack against me.” 

“T shall always think the best of you,” Frank gal- 
lantly answered. 

Dut Madge was not satisfied of that. 

“You may, or you mayn’t,” she returned. The 
Tord knows. Any way, it shau’t be said that you 
uourished @ spake in the grass, or was kind to a poor 
gil, unknowing what she was, or who she had about 
ler, A few words, and it’s all told. Years ago, when 
Iwasa baby in arms, my father was honest, upright, 
traightforward, and as decent a working man as here 
adtuereone, They called nim Lucky Cooter then, 
and said he'd die rich. He said he’d rather die honest, 
ind he meant it. I don't believe as there was more 
lam inhis whole body than there is in my little 
fuger. Oh, yes, he meant it then, sure enough, 
int it wasn’t to be.” 

“Wasn't to be?” 

“No. We lived in the country then. It was in the 
touching times, and he was yardman at a house where 
tle coaches put up. One morning there was a great 
cutery, Some one had left money-~a matter of a 
hundred pounds im notes—in the pocket of the over- 
ight coach, It was gone. The coach had been 
ket under father’s care. They said he took the money. 
Itwasalie; he never had it. But it ruined him. He 
™s convicted, transported, and came back seven years 
wher, 4 broken-down, luckless, desperate man.” 

1 Poor wretch !” cried Frank. 

While he was away what d’ye think happened to 
those he left behind? "To my mother ?—to me? Was 
We looked after or cared for by them that made mother 
‘widow and me an orphan? No. High and low 
lumed their backs upon us. What fatler had done 
Ws visited upon us; and how it was we didn’t die 
sarving in the strect, heaven knows, for I don’t. As 
for me, I wag youngand tough. I used my wits and 
ay fingers. ‘I grew, so h&rdened, nothing touched 
int s0 cunning and so brazen, that I picked up a 
ving Where scores of others died of sheer want. 

én father came home, he got about him many 
range meu, that looked at me and talked to him of 
tes ge Way 1 didu’t understand. But for all that 
he frightened me; and as father was harsh and 
Thy me, I gave him the slip and runaway. Then 
-s With tramps, and got hold of their ways; 

i. Went to help a woman that worked a barge; 
 rhvand and travelled with a basket-van ; and so, 

Wenty different ways, picked upa living, hard but 
faauti getting with my hand, keeping with my 
Ih Three years passed in this way, when by chance 
pe news of home. I heard that mother, always 

ailing, deticate woman, was down with a paralytic 
Pw It wasn't that I'd much sense as to duty, but 
&f was always good to me, and in three days I 


was. I went there, andI ain't likely to forget my 
welcome home in a hurry.” 

“Tt was warm?” Frank asked. 

“Warm! It was hot!” the girl answered, with a 
sad smile. “I had hardly sct my foot within his 
room, when my father felled me with a blow.” 

“The brute!” ejaculated the young wan. 

“T fell back into the street, my head in the gutter, 
and he would have bolted the deor on me, only the 
neighbours interfered. They insisted on his having 
me in, and at last, I was carried and laid by mother’s 
side. When I came to, I knew what I lad to expect ; 
father was brutal ; mother was in mortal fear of him, 
and iu her helplessness could only cry. But I'd ex- 
pected this, and battled it all out, and in time, father 
and I understood one another afterafashion. I made 
his home comfortable, and he left me to do as 1 liked. 
That state of things remains.” 

“ And you are still at home?” 

“Yes: if I can call it home.” 

Frank reflected for a moment. 

“ But that is in London?” he asked; “how comes 
it you are here?” 

Madge looked at him with sudden distress. 

“ That’s a secret,” she said, “ But as I’ve told you 
all so far, it’s as well that you should know the rest. 
Among others that father’s mixed ap with, more to his 
harm than good, there’s an Italian, the Count —, 
—I forget his name—and it’s not many weeks ago 
that he came to our house to talk over what he called 
business. As if a man in his station could have any 
righteous dealings with people in ours! They 
thought they were alone; but I was in the house and 
heard all that passed. It concerned a lad, who the 
count said, they wanted to get out of the way for a 
while, say a month or so. He suggested one way, 
father another, and at last it came to this, that the 
count was to stupify the boy, and father was to get 
a recruiting sergeant, a chap he’d known when he 
was away, to take him to the dept and swear that he 
had ’listed.” 

“Why that must have been Arthur Lomax?” said 
Frank. 

“It was. Well, the thing was done. The lad was 
brought down here, and soon after father received a 
letter asking him to come down and see the sergeant 
on special business. I suspected worse doings, and I 
resolved to follow. Father tramped it and so did I. 
He was here on the night of the murder, and now you'll 
understand why I came te you that night I brought 
the witch’s glass, and why I thauked heaven for what 
it showed me. Till I saw that I didn’t know, I feared, 
I trembled to think that father might Lave been guilty 
of—of murder.” 

Sho shuddered at the idea. ' 

“ But since your mind’s at easc on that point,” said 
Frank, “ why go?” 

“ Because-I’m getting restless and uneasy. A pre- 
sentiment of something wrong has come over me. 
Yes, I must get. back ; besides, I’ve stayed too long.” 

“ Too long?” 

His arm was still round her waist, and he looked 
tenderly down into her face as he spoke. 

“ Yes, yes,” she said, bursting into a Sesh paroxysm 
of tears, “ but it’s no matter. Don’task me anything. 
T have, and that’s enough. I couldn't go till 1’d told 
you all this, because, if anything happened, I thought 
—I thought you'd say father and me were all one. 
And now you know it, and I know you'll keep my 
confidence, and sometimes, wheu you're going to blame 
me, you may think how hard my life bas been, and 
may—may—pity me. Good-bye.” 

Fairly overcome, she held out her hand. Frank 
squeezed it fervently. 

“T do pity you, Madge,” he exclaimed; “and whatis 
more, I admire you.” 

She looked at him fora moment doubtfully, then 
drew her hand away, 

“ No, no,” she said, “that’s what they allsay. They 
all begis with that “ 
“ But I mean it, Madge, and some day——” 
“Some day!” sho cried, hastily. ‘“ Yes, yes, some 
day. But now—good-bye!” 

She was gone almost before the words were uttered. 
As she descended the stairs two persons passed her. 
In one she recognized Imlac Garmeson, and in the 
other who hupg on his arm, the Italian of whom she 
had just spoken, Count Rosario. 

They were conversing, and as she stole down, this 
sentence caught her ear. 

“The fact of the likeness in the eye of the dead is 
curious,” the count said; “ but is no value as evidence. 
It cannot be relied on, and for this reason: the last 
faceon which the dying man looked might not be that 
of his murderer; it might even be that of a frieud com- 
ing to his assistance.” 

As these words reached Madge Cooter’s ear, they 
seemed to strike a chill to her very heart. 

“ Merciful powers!” she ejaculated, “ after all then, 
father may be the guilty man!” 








in London, and had found out where she 


(To be continued). 


A Croup or Locusts.—In the last advices from 
Senegal, that country is reported as infested by locusts 
in numbers larger than ever, and a fact is mentioned 
which enables readers at a distance to judge of the 
prodigious swarms. A French steamer, with the 
governor on board, was lying in the river, whena 
swarm of locusts passed, flying inland, in such incon- 
ceivable numbers as completely to hide the shore from 
tlie company in the vessel. It was, in fact, a dense 
cloud of locusts forty-five miles long, which occupied 
from sunrise to sunset in passing. As an illustration 
of the proverb concerning an ill-wind, we read further, 
that while this invasion of locusts filled tie black 
farmers with despair, the moors who are not agri- 
culturalists, were in high spirits, as they kill and pre- 
serve large quantities of the insects for food. 





THE HISTORY OF THE POET LAUREATESHIP. 


Tuk Grecks were the first to crown with laurel poet 
successful in musical contests, and from them the 
practice was adopted by the Romans. ‘The appellation 
Laureate seems to have been derived through the 
Italian, from the Latin (Laurus, a bay), in allusion to 
this ancient usage, which was revived in the twelfth 
century. Custom, rather than varjty, has perpetuated 
the office at the English court. 

Petrarch, “the Italian songster of Laura and of 
Love,” received the crown at tle Capitol, in Rome, on 
the 8th of April, 1841; from his early youth the laurel 
was endeared to him by a verbal resemblance with the 
name of his mistress. The ceremony of his coronation 
is described by Gibbon: 

“ Twelve patrician youths were arrayed in scarlet; 
six representatives of the most illustrous families in 
green robes, with garlands of flowers, accompanied the 
procession ; in the midst of the princes and nobles, the 
senator, Count of Arguillara, a kinsman of the 
Colonna, assumed the throne; and, at the voice of the 
Herald, Petrarch arose! After discoursing on a text 
of Virgil, and thrice repeating his vows for the pro- 
sperity of Rome, he knelt before the throne, and re- 
ceived from the senater a laurel crown, with a more 

recious declaration, ‘‘I'his is the reward of merit.’ 

be people shouted, ‘Long life to the Capitol and 
the Poet.’ A sonnet in praise of Rome was ac- 
cepted as the effusion of gratitude and genius; and, 
after the procession had visited the Vatican, the pro- 
fane wreath was suspended before the shrine of St. 
Peter,” &c. 

Tasso, the author of one of the greatest epics ever 
written, was told by that just and learned Pone, Cle- 
ment the Eighth, that he was about to award him the 
laurel crown, “that it might be as much honoured by 
lim as in former times it had served to honour others,” 
but, unfortunately, he died as it was about being con- 
ferred upon him, in 1595. 

In several European countries, the severeign hag 
assumed the privilege of appointing a court poet, with 
various titles. In Germany there were laureates at a 
very remote period. The French, though they have 
had royal poets, never had laureates; and, although 
the title has existed in Spain, but little is known of 
those whe bore it. Allusion to the office we find in 
“Don Quixote.” 

In Eugland, Baston and Gulielmus appear to have 
acted, respectively, in the capacity of royal poets to 
Richard I. (A, D. 1189) and to Edward II. Warton, 
in his “ History of Poetry,” shows that the Poet~ 
Laureate is undoubtedly the same officer who, in the 
reign of Henry ILI., was styled the King’s Versifier, 
and to whom one hundred shillings were paid as his 
annual stipend. There is a tradition that Edward 
III., emulating the crowning of Petrarch, conferred 
the office on Chaucer, and that in the year 1389 
Richard II. originated the annual allowance of wine. 

The succession of royal poets—or Poets-Laureate 
—from the time ef the “ Father of English Poetry,” 
las been as follows, with the dates of their accession 
to office:—Geoffrey Chaucer, A.D. 1373; Henry 
Scogan, 1400; John Kay, 1461; Andrew Barnard, 
1485; John Skelton, 1510; Edmund Spenser, 1590; 
Samuel Daniel, 1599; Ben Jonson, 1615; Sir W. 
Davenant, Kt., 1638; John Dryden, 1670; Thomas 
Shadwell, 1689; Nahum Tate, 1693 ; Nicholas Rowe, 
1714; Lawrence Eusden, 1719; Colley Cibber, 1730 ; 
William Whitehead, 1758; ‘'homas Warton, 1785; 
Henry J. Pye, 1790; Robert Southey, 1813; William 
Wordsworth, 1842; Alfred Tennyson, 1850. 


— Ss 


Tue Late Duke or NorruumBerLanp.—On the 
large family property in the north the death of the 
duke will be much felt by his tenantry and labouring 
persis, The duke’s possessious in Nortlumber- 

nd comprised 3,000 acres of woodlauds, 116,200 acres 
of Lill pasture, grass lands, &c., 38,900 acres of tillage 
occupation, and 4,700 waste, sea-shore, rock, &c., in 
all 162,800 acres. During his occupancy, his grace, 
down to the Ist of January, 1864, had expended 





£35,689 in roads and bridges, £308,336 12s, 9d, im 
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building cottages, &c., and £176,582 4s. in drainage 
upor his vast estate; upwards of 1,000 cottages have 
been either built or put into good repair. While im- 
proving the homesteads of his farmers and the cot- 
tages of his labourers, the deceased nobleman has 
expended a quarter of a million sterling upon the 
Prudhoe Tower and other extensive works at Alnwick 
Castle, and his great scheme of church-extension, just 
completed before his lamented death, has involved an 
outlay of £100,000. His grace was very anxious, 
when he found his health was failing, to complete a 
large and magnificent scheme that he had long con- 
templated, for the education of the children of fisher- 
men and seamen on tle coast of Northumberland, and 
it is stated that the «ndowment of schools in the 
willages of Whitley, Tynemouth, Percy Main, and at 
North Shields, was completed shortly before his 
death. The Duke of Northumberland built the Tyne 
Sailors’ Home, at a cost of upwards of £7,000. He 
also established lifeboats and lifeboat stations at 
Hauxley, Tynemouth, Cullercoats, and Newbiggin, 
and was a munilicent supporter of all the ‘local 
charities. 
MARION LEONE. 

Tr was high noon at Lessington. The blazing sun 
seemed pausing in mid-heaven ere he wheeled his 
burning chariot down the western sky. LIverything 
was Sufiecating in the intense heat. 

On the trees that studded the lawn the foliage hung 
limp and nerveless; im the garden the flowers were 
languid and drooping ; the plash of the fountain had 
grown faint and indistinct, only nowand then a few 
drops fell fromthe marble shaft. 

The droning hum of a bee, lazily winging by, 
blended with the chirp of a cricket; not a breeze 
stirred the air, or ruffied the glass-like surface of the 
lake. 

Within the house everything partook of the siag- 
nation without. 

It was a grand Llizabethan mansion, with white 
marble steps running the entire length of the front; 
the columns of the verandah were also carved marble. 
The long windows were open to the floor, that all the 
air possible might enter. 

Marion Leone was pacing with a slow, languid step, 
back and forth through the long, sumptuous parlour— 
a luxurious room—the carpet of softest velvet, and its 
rich, trailing pattern of the most intense tropical blos- 
soms, emblematic of the whole home and its strange 
mistress. 

She was beautiful! 

You do not often see a really beautiful woman. 
There are thousands who are handsome, and the 
number quadrupled who are pretty ; but really beauti- 
ful women are very rare. 

It would be useless to attempt to describe her; as 
useless for an artist to endeavour to catch the sunlight 
glinting on a running stream, or for a sculptor to 
carve the dash of an eye in the cold, impassive 
marble. She made one think of a royal crimson 
dahlia, with tlre fervid sunbeams still burning in its 
glowing heart, ora bunch of ripe, luscious grapes— 
such grapes as the sun stains with ruby in the warm 
light of ltaly alone. 

She wore a crimson silk robe de chambre, ..ced with 
gold-coloured satiz,and confined at the waist by acord 
of gold. Her hair, black as midnight, lay in a heavy 
coil at the back of her proud head; and as she paced 
the long room, the trail of ber dress, the poise of her 
head, and the graceful sweep of her figure reminded 
one of nothing so much as a gorgeous tiger lily sway- 
ing in the breeze. 

One might know such ripe, perfect beauty had 
never matured bemeath the pale skies of Britain. She 
was the only daughter of a rich Cadiz merchant, who, 
two years before, had purchased the beautiful grounds 
and mansion at Lessington, and Lad them fitted up to 
suit the fastidious taste of his daugliter. 

Reaching down in front of the mansion was a lawn, 
thickly planted with tall elms, feathery willows, and 
other trees, whose outlines were graceful and flowing; 
there had been afew poplars growing at one side, 
which Marion had ordered to be cut down. fe 

“The grim, horrid things,” she had said ; she would 
never dare go out on the lawn after night if they 
were allowed to stand; besides, shei could¢séver 
endure anything so straight and apgailar. ; 

There were wide gravel walks winding through 
the trees, and a broad carridge-drive, and lilac and 
syringa bushes gleamell onf Kid the foliage. 

T6 th@left was the garden, a perfect wilderness of 
flowers, that loaded the air with intoxicating perfume, 
and ‘in the midst a fountain,, where a Hebe, on whose 
white, cold brow’ was carved the flowers of eternal 
freshness and youth, was dropping a shower of deli- 
cate blossoms from ber marble fingers; and dripping 
over them the misty water fell into the basin 
beneath. 





At her feet knelt a fairy Cupid, from whose half- 
bent bow the water was flashivg in countless tiny 
rainbows. 

Roses and sunny lilies dip»ed their heads over the 
mossy basin. 

Everything about the place breathed an odour of lux- 
uriance, of dreamy, bewildering beauty. 

“Ts not the heat intolerable, Marion? How can 
you endure to remain within doors when the air is so 
heavy? Oh, dear, I am nearly suffocating.” 

The speaker was a dainty little blonde, in a white 
morning wrapper, lolling on a sofa, and lazily fanning 
herself. 

Marion paused, turned around slowly, with a 
soft, easy motion, a smile of hali-scorn wreathing her 
lips. 

“Oh, fie, Lizzie, you are so afraid of a little heat ; 
an atmosphere that chills me through and through is 
pronounced very warm, and the first approach to 
apvything like real warmth is intolerable heat! What 
book were you reading ?” 

* Jane Lyre.” 

“Did you find it interesting ?” 

“Yes—no, not very; it makes me nervous.” 

“T thought you would not like it—augh !”—and 
Marion sliuddered—“ the descriptions of those icy 
winter days froze all the blood in my veins, and the 
pictures were all horrid things, most of them dripping 
with drizzling, dismal rain. I threw the book away 
in disgust before I had half finished it. I should 
think that book would be an antidote to tlie heat 
you are complaining of.” 

She swept through the apartment, took a turn up 
ard down the verandah, came back, and threw herself 
languidly down on a divan, and rang a little silver 
bell at her side. 

A slight, graceful girl appeared. 

“Fan me, Zoe,” 

The zirl took her seat ona low ottoman at her 
mistress’s side, and commenced slowly waving a mag- 
nificent, wand tipped with Bird of Paradise feathers 
above the queenly head. 

Lizzie went up to her room, and Marion’s long 
lashes swept down on the pearly check, the willowy 
outlines of her form relaxed, and she was sleeping. 
The Bird of Paradise feathers dropped on the carpet, 
the small, fair hands of the girl were clasped on her 
knees, a dreamy, far-away look in her eyes—and 
perfect lush, born of the fervid heat, rested on the 
mansion and over the grounds at Lessington. 

The clock in the dining-room chimed three before 
Lizzie came down, attired in the lightest and loveliest 
bite dress, so cool and refresiiing, her hair of amber 
and gold rippling in waves beneath the most ravishing 
little net, the mingled odour of heliotrope and violets 
floating about her, and her white hands still fragrant 
from her bath, It was as if a white, fleecy cloud had 
floated up of the hot sky. Marion and her maid were 
gone—there was no one visible. 

Lizzie strolled into the conservatory, where bright- 
winged birds were flitting through the rare odorous 
blooms. 

A splendid picce of statuary stood at the entrance. 
She paused for a moment, and gazed at the patient, 
quiet mouth, the mute sorrow depicted on the sad face 
—wondered how Marion could tolerate anything so sad 
and cold as that chiselled marble anywhere near her— 
moved on through the trailing blossoms, plucked a 
few camelias, some scarlet cactus flowers, and a hand- 
ful of rose geranium leaves, — 

“Marion likes these scarlet blossoms; they will 
please her,” she murmured; and going back to the 
parlour, she arranged them in an exquisite vase 
that stood on a rosewood table just opposite a pier- 
glass. 

She glanced at the petite figure opposite, and smiled 
at the fair reflection. 

“T am not splendid as Cousin Marion is,” she mused 
—‘“ but the violet may please as well as the royal 
japonica.” 

The approach of Colonel Leone with a visitor was 
announced; and both gentlemen speedily entered. 

“Mr. Tracy, my niece, Miss Stanton; Miss Stan- 
ton, Mr. Tracy.” 

Lizzie bowed, smiled bewitchingly, and, crossing the 
room, sauk into a velvet sofa. 

Colonel Leone motioned his guest to d seat nearly 
opposite her, taking one himself near the wide-open 
door, and making a fan of his Lezhorn hat. 

“Oh, uncle Leone, I am so glad youhavecome. It 
las been so warm, and Marion and I are dying of 
lassitude,” said Lizzie, in her low, musical tones; then, 
turning to Mr. Tracy: “Cousin Marion is a perfect 
hothouse flower; she likes the thermometer at ninety 
degrees in the shade-~a temperature that Ucan hardly 
endure. Do you reside in the ncighbomhood, Mr. 
Tracy ?” 

She sent a swift, searching glance over the gentle- 
man as she addressed him. 

His exterior certainly was fiultiess—a hijrh, white 
forehead, with crisp, brown hair lying lightly against 





it; large, melting, blue eyes; a mouth with soft, seta. 
ing lines about it; a heavy, glossy beard, whic on 
oe ig was stroking caressingly with a fair, smal) 

He, in turn, carefully inspected the little cloud of 
beauty opposite him, as he replied: ‘ 

“Not permanently... I come down here through the 
hot months to get away from the heat and glow of {| 
city, to rest a little from tle care and perplexity of life, 
The scenery here is very beautiful, Miss Stanton.” 

His voice was one of those strangely-musical voices 
that a woman cannot once hear without wishing the 
deep, meaning tones repeated—a voico that had a 
suggestion of saduess runuing through it. 

“ Yes, it is very beautiful. The wide sweep of the 
valley is magnificent, with the lake lying so still op 
its bosom, as it does this afternoon. But I should like 
it better were there mountains im the distance, The 
willew-fringed hills beyond the lake are graceful and 
beautiful, but they are not grand, like mountains,” 

“Ah, Miss Leone, I am happy to see you,” he said, 
abruptly, as Marion entered. 

He arose and advanced. to meet her, as she came in 
with her languid, floating motion, royal as a youne 
queen. She wore a dress of shining grenadine, purple, 
threaded with gold, fashioned low in the neck, the 
sleeves looped up froin round polished arms, on ono 
of which coiled an exquisite gold bracelet, in the form 
of a serpent, whose eyes were two glittering diamonds: 
and a few scarlet verbenas flaming in the he avy folds 
of glossy black hair. 

“You are very welcome,” sho said, extending to 
the gentleman a delicate, jewelled hand. “1 am too 
indolent. to amuse you, but cousin Lizzie will beat vou 
at a game of chess, I make no doubt. The air to-day 
is warm and soft. These glowing days suit me—you 
know I love everything intensified.” 

Her voice, rich and deep, harmonized with her 
dress, the day, with everything around her, luxury- 
loving being that she was. 

A servaut brought in a Junch ona chased silver 
waiter; white foamy cream, with cake and ruddy 
strawberries. 

Marion declined the cream, but tooka portion of the 
fruit with a dainty slice of cake, and scated herself at 
her father’s side. He was a fine-looking maa, little 
beyond the prime of life, yet with a face that bore 
traces of intense suffering. He was very unlike his 
daughter; she had evidently inherited her dark, 
sumptuous beauty from her mother. 

A lively conversation ensued, notwithstanding the 
heavy atmosphere. Lizzie was gay as only pvre 
light-hearted girls can be; Colonel Leone genial, Mr. 
Tracy irresistible, Marion, as usual, languid, queeuly, 
a royal dahlia, with the impassioned sunbeams slecp- 
ing in its heart. . ‘ u 

The midsummer day drew toa close, and ihe western 
sky was ablaze with its parting boams, when the 
party strolled out on the lawn, through the soft golden 
air of sunset, the ‘air heavy with tho breath of countless 
flowers. 

Down the gravel walks, under the acacias, past the 
elms, they strayed, Colonel Leone and his niece in o2e 
direction, Marion and Mr. ‘Tracy in the opposite. The 
last golden arrow shot by them into the eastern up- 
land; the bees, laden with sweets they had ravished 
from honeysuckle and clover, hummed by; tho faintest 
breeze had arisen, and was fanning the leaves, whis- 
pering among them caressingly, and stirring the waves 
of perfume that loaded the air. They wandered on 
down to the hedge of arbor-vitw that bordered the 
lawn, passed through the bronze gateway, followiug 
the path that led to the lake, down on the headland 
that jutted out into the water. Great creamy lilies, 
with hearts of intoxicating odour, lay trembling on the 
blue waves; the willows bent low their feathery heads, 
and kissed the quivering water. 

On the far eastern hill the moon was rising, and the 
soft, dreamy. waves of light were swelling in the broad 
valley, and breaking up on tlie far-off hills, wave after 
wave of burnished silver. There came to them as they 
sat on the projecting headland the silvery chime of r 
far-away village bell—the low, caressing whisper " 
the night wind in the leayes overhead; the little 
waves of the lake stroking the white sand. Mr. 
Tracy broke the silence : ‘ 

“Marion, life is a strange mystery. I canno 
fathom the likes and dislikes that come unbidden. — 
we hinder the current of our feelings? If — 
of fragrant flowers is laid before us, can we he 
inhaling their perfume? When we are dying it 
thirst, can we put away the cup of cooling water? 
is a law of our natures. God made us so. I love yous 
Marion Leone. I cannot help it; as_well might you 
bid the flower refuse fo open its petals in the ws 
the noontide sun. Will you be my wife, my pee 

ueenly Marion ?” 
, She. bent upon him a searching glance as though 
ts . » did not flinch, 
she would read his inmost soul. He did: t love 
glance met glance, aud the strange maguetism 0 
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eld her. She laid, both her fair, beautiful hands in 
pis, and with the intense feeling in her voice that 
characterized her nature, she said ap : 

“Walter Tracy, I am yours, in joy and sorrow, in 
je and death. I know that you love me. Iam 
atisfied ; but what can your tame nature know of 
gch love as mine—love that shall make your life 
; Paradise, if you’ are true—-a barren, lifeless desert 
should you dare deceive me.” ‘ 

For answer to that ominous doubt, he leaned over 
snd pressed a kiss on her burning lips, trembling as 
their fire penetrated to his deepost soul; then he drew 
her proud, beautiful head to his shoulder, and in that 
thrilling moment no presage of evil mingled with the 
fall measure of love’s bewildering sweetness. From 
he silver moonlight flooding lake and iawn they turned 
sndentered the shadows of the shrubbery, walking 
gowly homeward in a blissful dream. 

Thenceforth Marion was more dazzlingly beautiful 
than ever. All the fervour of her impassioned soul, 
suidenly awakened from the depths’ where it had 
een gathering strength through all the years of her 
lif, shone from her luminous eyes, glowed in her 
radiant face. ? 

Mr. Tracy cameevery day. It sometimes seemed as 
if the tropic sweetness of the love she gave him was 
foo much for his weaker nature. 

He was aman of the world, accustomed to the 
geiety of beautiful women, never able to resist a pair 
of magnificent eyes while under the fire of their elec- 
trie glances ; the brief intoxication of the heart that 
drew him to Marion, was an ill substitute for the incense 
offered up to him, condensing the spirit and aroma of 
alifetime. 

Lizzie Stanton still remained a guest at Lessington. 
She was like some sweet singing bird flitting through 
the elegant rooms. 

At first Mr. Tracy hardly noticed her in the presence 
of Marion, then after awhile, when she bounded out 
on the verandah where they were sitting, langhing and 
chatting in her gay, piquant way, his eyes would 
wander from the beautiful being at his side, with a 
drange light in them she could not define. Or when 
beand Marion were walking in the garden, he would 
suddenly start and turn pale, as her gold-sprinkled 
bead flashed out from behind a cluster of roses, or the 
white statues at the fountain, and her dainty fingers 
pelted them sportively with handfuls of flowers. 

They were sitting on the steps of the verandah one 
evening, about five weeks after the time we first in- 
troduced them. The western sky was aflame with 
crimson and gold, the air full fraught with odorous 
sweets, the wind just rippling the pleasant waters of 
the lake, the plash of the fountain low and murmur- 
ing, the tiny rainbows flashing from the bow of Cupid 
in the golden light. 

Marion looked every inch the peerless queen of 
beauty that she was. Her hair was sparkling with 
costly gems; the soft, rich folds of her dress, black 
ee over crimson sik, falling gracefully about her 
perfect form; the antique gold serpent, with its glit- 
tering diamond eyes, cofled on her pearly arm. 

Lizzie Stanton came floating up the walk in the 
lightest of white organdies, a spray of sweetpea, laden 
with its pink and white aromatic blossoms, trailing 
over her shoulder, her hat swinging by the string in 
one fair, white hand. 

“Oh, Marion! Mr. Tracy,” she exclaimed, “do 

your eyes from each other and look at that sun- 
wt, quick, before it is hid behind the hill! Was ever 
uuything so glorious? Such gorgeous drapings of 

tuber and gold; if I were only a bird how soon I 
vould lave my wings in that sea of splendour!” 

And she sat down, more dreamy and thoughtful than 
the had been a long while, throwing the sweetpea 
Yooms on the steps, and fanning herself with her hat. 

tacy cast a look full of admiration at the dainty little 
raed then at the piles of amber and gold-tinged 


“They are indeed beautiful!” he said, in one of his 
Rost musical tones; “but one need not enter the 
lions of cloud-land to gaze on an object of radiant 
Ps + Was just thinking as you came up through 
wilderness of sweets, how like a soft, fleecy cloud 
%0u were, Joating on the sunlit sky.” 
. ol are profuse in your compliments, Mr. Tracy,” 
a Sid, and with sudden hauteur she swept past them 
ees her cheeks scarlet with indignant blushes. 
army) had been intently watching this little 
the ad She had noticed the look on her lover's face, 
Please more than admiration, that flashed 
ine in oes, #8 he addressed Lizzie. For the first 
mbt their intercourse had the least doubt of his 
tow it *votion, for a moment, entered her mind. But 
fl came to her instinctively, powerfully. Her 
‘\ lish as white as the marble on which she sat; and 
Yolea t, fierce, terrible as the concentrated fire of a 
a0, leaped into her eyes. 
yy Seem greatly to admire my fair cousin ; if 
8 anything in the language of the eyes, I should 
¥ even more than admire, Walter Tracy !” 





Her voice was cold and hard, so unlike its usual 
melting music. 

* Why, Marion, my beautiful Marion, vou are not 
jealous? Where is your trust, your confidence ?” 

He moved to her, and took both her soft, jewelled 
hands in his. 

He shivered as he touched them; they were cold 
as ice. 

“You are not well, darling,” he continued; “we 
must go in; the evening air is growing chill and 
damp.” 

A wild, delicious thrill passed over her as his hand 
rested on hers, her cheek flushed, and for a moment 
she was calmed and reassured. 

Then the fierce light shot up to her eyes again as 
she said: . 

“Walter, tell me, as you value your peace, do you 
love me more than any other being that lives? Have 
you given me all the love it is possible for you to 
bestow on woman. Is there another being living 
whom you could love more than me ?” 

She was trembling, her voice was full of painful 
intensity, as though his auswer was to seal her death 
warrant. 

Ile drew her close to him, and bent his head till 
his cheek pressed her soft, black hair. 

“Marion, my beautiful love, why will you doubt 
me? Have I not told you repeatedly that I love you 
deeply, fervently ?” 

She snatched away her hands, and sprang to her 
feet, her eyes blazing. 

“But you have mot answered me. Have you dared 
to decieve me? I told you when I pledged my vows 
of love I would make your life a Paradise if you were 
true; but did you deceive me, you would repent it. 
Mr. Tracy, good night !” 

She bent her proud head coldly, haughtily, and 
swept past him along the marble floor of the verandah, 
through the wide, elegant hall, where exquisite 
statues looked white and ghostly in the deepening 
twilight, their faces no whiter nor more ghastly than 
her own, and threw herself on her Knees by an open 
window, leaning far out into the night, as if she were 
suffocating. 

A long while she knelt there, taking no note of 
time. 

Suddenly the sound of voices in the garden struck 
upon her ear. 

The moon had risen—just such a full glorious 
moon as had looked on her betrothal, and her intent 
gaze caught tho flutter of a white dress in the pale 
light, and a dark figure near it. 

Following an impulse that at any other time she 
would have scorned to heed, she sprang upgand with 
the rapidity of lightning, flew down the stairs, across 
the hall, through the wide breakfast-room, out at a 
side-door opening into the garden, down the gravel 
walk, never slackening her wild flight until she paused 
opposite the white dress and dark figure; then, with 
hands clasped tightly, parted lips, and breathing hard 
and quick, she bent eagerly forward to listen, only 
separated from them by a clump of altheas. 

“hen you will not love me a bit, little sprite !— 
swect syren! after you have won me away from 
allegiance to my queen. Oh, Lizzie! I never loved 
that proud, royal woman, as I love you. She is peer- 
lessly beautiful, but to me you are as much sweeter as 
tiis white moonlight is sweeter than the glaring noon- 
tide. Ob, recall those words, sweet syren!” 

He advanced towards her, endeavouring to take her 
hand; but she sprang away from him with such a 
recoil as she would from a poisonous serpent, a look 
of Joathing and disgust on her face. 

“Walter Tracy, don’t dare touch me, with that 
faithless, perjured hand, you have solemnly pledged 
to my cousin Marion. Love you? I despise !—I 
abhor !—I loathe you!—most false of all faithless 
men! You have won the love of my beautiful cousin ; 
you are her life; she will die if she knows this; and 
now you cast her from you as a worthless thing, and 
come to me with your lost honour, your perjured soul. 
Never breathe such a word to me again; never dare 
tell me I have’ won you away from Marion, You 
know it is your own false nature. Leave me!” ; 

She stamped her tiny foot on the gravel, her voice 


full of burning contempt and withering scorn. He |. 


turned without a word, and passed out through the 
gate, muttering : 

“TJ didn’t think she had so much spirit.” 

Marion sank down amid the shrubbery, faint, 
almost dying, as she heard his stepsreceding. All the 
agony of an entire lifetime was crowded into a few 
moments. Then she arose and languidly retraced her 
steps to her room, and there paced back and forth, her 
jewelled hands clasped convulsively on her bosom, her 
white lips compressed tightly, her brow contracted, 
lowering, the fearful livid glow blazing in her eyes, 
seeming in this feverish, restless walk, most like an 
untamed leopardess behind the iron bars of its cage. 

The next day Marion was as calm and beautiful as 
usual; there was no outward evidence of the storm 





ro had swept over her, except that she was very 
pale. 

Lizzie seemed sad, fitful, a terrible foreboding shé 
could not shake off lying heavy upon her heart. 
Every now and then her eyes would fill with un- 
bidden tears, and she blamed herself again and again 
that she had been the unconscious cause of her 
cousin’s misery. 

The reapers were driving home their last load of 
sheaves, the last golden arrow from the setting sun 
was darting into the upland, as Mr. Tracy drove up 
through the trees in his splendid “turn-out,” throw- 
ing the reins to Jim, who stood grinning by the gate. 
He ran lightly up the steps, as fascinating and fault- 
less from exquisite hat to polished boots as usual. 
Marion met him quietly, with no visible emotion, to 
tell of the voleano burning within. They talked 
pleasantly for awhile; then she said : 

“ Walter, would you not like to go down to the 
lake? Isis looking so calm and beautiful to-nixht ; 
ae sweetly one could sleep beneath the white 
ilies !’ 

“What an idea, ma belle! But indeed I would like 
to go; it is always lovely there.” 

He shivered;—what made him ? 

They went out through the garden, along the foot- 
path, under the sycamores, down on the headland, 
where the bending willows drooped over the quiver- 
ing water; where four weeks before they had pledged 
their sacred troth-plight. 

The soft moonlight again lay white asa shroud on 
the bosom of the valley; the waves of the lake beat 
upon the white sand with a low gurgle, that was like 
the last breath of one dying; the night wind sobbed 
and moaned in the leaves overhead. 

“Walter, do you know it is just four weeks to-night 
since I promised to be your wife ?” she said, in tones 
so freezing and deathly, that he started in affright. 
“In these four weeks I have lived all the joy, all the 
bliss of a common life time, feeling that you loved 
me. I have lived as much agony since last night, 
knowing that you are false!—/fulse!” she almost 
shrieked. Then more calmly: “1 do not care to live 
longer—and you will not want to live, when your 
queen is gone.” 

She laughed a bitter, mocking laugh, her face 
white and rigid, and a terrible maniac-look in her 
eyes. 

There was the glitter of a tiny poniard in the moon- 
light, an agonized moan from her victim, a low, strug- 
gling gurgle—then a splash! The lake opened its 
liquid arms tovreceive the beautiful wreck, then they 
enfolded it closely in their embrace ; and the white 
moonbeams lay silently above the still water—and on 
the cold, ghastly face upon the shore. 

P. 2: CG. 


Inptan Brass Guy Troriuy.—In the war in India 
in the year 1818, when the whole Mahratta Empire 
was annexed to the British Crown, there came into 
our possession, a stupendous brass gun, said to have- 
been. cast in the reign of the Emperor Aurungzibe, and. 
the Indian Authorities at the time recommended it to 
be sent as a trophy to England, but the “Court ef 
Directors” objected to such an expense, Since those 
days there haye been wonderful improvements in 
evgineering science and road-making, and the 
removal of this huge piece of ordnance would now bo 
not only less troublesome, but also much less expen- 
sive; and, besides, Her Most Gracious Majesty Vic- 
toria is now the Queen of the East, and on the above 
circumstance being brouglt to her notice, the before- 
mentioned extraordinary gun may, wo hope, be ordered 
to be sent to England. It now lies amid the ruins of 
the once celebrated city of Bujapoor. If our friends 
on the opposite side of the Channel bad such a trophy 
on the Eastern side of the globe, how soon they would 
have it at Paris, alongside of the Egyptian obelisls. 
there. ‘ 

Tue Garrick Crus.—On the part of the govern-- 
ment body, the committee have just blackballed & 
gentleman nominated for membership by Mr. Charles 
Dickens, and seconded by Mr. Wilkie Collins. I'wo 
such names, in most English societies would have 
borne some weight ; here they have simply sufiiced to 
procure the blackballing of their nominee. The in- 
dividual on whom the committee have chosen in utter 
wantonness to affix the stigma of ostracism is of un- 
exceptionable and unimpeachable character, admi- 
rable and blameless in every relation of life. He was 
a well-known, highly-respected, wholly-inoffensive 
English gentleman,an accomplished scholar, a dis- 
tinguished writer, and long the esteemed associate of 
the most illustrious men of lettersin England. Lut the 
committee have nevertheless chosen to thrust him 
out, and to tell him in unmistakably rude language 
that he was not fit to mingle with their high mighti- 
nesses. Who is so fit? Clearly not the foremost 
representatives of literature and art, who have been 
insulted by the slight thrown upon the'r friend and 
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colleague. We are not surprised, then, to learn that 
the unhandsome course of procedure pursued at the 
Garrick is the talk of every other club in London, aad 
tliat Mr. Charles Dickens and Mr. Wilkie Collins 
hhaveat once, and indignantly, resigned their positions as 
members. They have done well so to withdraw, and 
it would be better still if the few authors and artists 
of position who yet remain were to follow their 
example. 

CuLoROFORM AT THE HosprTats.—The subject of 
the administration of chloroform is one of such great 
moment that we wonder every hospital in London has 
not before this availed itself of the assistance of one 
of the profession who devote themselves specially to 
to this matter. The recently-published report of the 
Chloroform Committee shows most forcibly the danger 
that frequently accrues from its administration, and 
already most of the operating surgeons in London 
avail themselves of the services of one or other of the 
special chloroformists, We are glad to find that tke 
authorities of Westminster Hospital, mainly at the 
instigation of the senior surgeon, Mr. Holt, have 
determined that Mr. Clover shall administer chloroform 
to all patients about to be submitted to surgical opera- 
tions, and that he shall instruct the resident officers 
so that they may be capable of acting in his absence. 
Mr. Clover will also, we believe, have the opportunity 
afforded him of giving lectures upon the administra- 
tion of chloroform, which will be doubtless well at- 
tended by students and the profession generally. 








DRINKING. 


Man is the only animal that dricks without being 
thirsty, swallowing whole quarts of water when Nature 
does not call for it, with the alleged view of “ washing 
out” the system. When persons are thirsty, that thirst 
should be fully assuaged with moderately cool water, 
<lrank (in summer time or under great bodily heat or 
fatigue) very leisurely, but not within balf an hour of 
eating aregular meal. Eminent physiologists agree 
that drinking at meals dilutes the gastric juice, 
diminishes its solvent powev, and retards digestion, 
especially if what is drank is cold. Persous in vigorous 
health, and who work or exercise a great part of every 
day in the open air, may drink a glass of water, or a 
siugle cup of weak coffee or tea, at each meal, and live 
to a good old age. But it is very certain that seden- 
tary persons and invalids can not go beyond that 
Labitually, with impunity. The wisdom of such con- 
sists in drinking nothing at all at tle regular meals 
beyond a swallow or two at a time of some hot drink 
of a mild and nutritious character. Feeble persons 
~vill be benefitted by hot drinks, because they warm up 
the body, excite the circulation, and thus promote 
digestion, if taken while eating, and not exceeding a 
cupful. 

Cold water ought never to be drank within half an 
hour of eating; for the colder it is, the more instantly 
does it arrest digestion, not only by diluting the gastric 
juice, but by reducing its temperature, Which is near 
one hundred degrees. Ice-water is something over 
thirty-two degrees, and, when swallowed, mixes with 
the gastric juice, and lowers its temperature, not to 
Le elevated until heat enough has been withdrawn 
from the general system ; and that draft must be made 
until the hundred degrees of warmth are attained: 
but some persons have so little vitality, that the body 
exhausts itself in its instinctive efforts to help the 
stomach, from which its life and strength come; and 
the person rises from the table with a cold chill run- 
ning down the back or over the whole body. Some- 
times these drafts upon the body fer warmth to the 
stomach are so sudden and great tliat they cannot be 
met, and instantaneous death is the result. 

Many a person has dropped dead at the pump or at 
the spring ; such a result is more certain if, in addi- 
tion to the person being very warm at the time of 
drinking, there is also great bodily fatigue. A French 
general recently fell dead from drinking cold water 
on reaching the top of a mountain, over-heated and 
exhausted in the effort of bringing up his battalions 
with promptitude. 

Under all circumstances of heat or fatigue, the glass 
of water should ‘be grasped in the hand, held half a 
minute, then, taking not over two swallows, rest a 
quarter of a minute; then two swallows more, aud so 
on, until the thirst is nearly assuaged. It will seldom 
happen that a person is inclined to take over half a 
dozen swallows thus. 

No case is remembered, in the practice of a quarter 
of a century, where malt liquors, wines, brandies, or 
any alcoholic drinks whatever, have ever had a per- 
manent good effect in improving the diyestion. Ap- 
parent advantages sometimes result, but they are tran- 

sient or deceptive. 

* If there is no appetite, it is because Nature has pro- 
vided no gastric juice; and that is tie product of 
Nature, not of alcoliol. If there is appetite, but no 





than would the lash give strength to an exhausted 
donkey. If torture does arouse the siuking beast, it 
is only that it shall fall a little later into a still greater 
exhaustion, from which there is no recovery ; so with 
the use of liquor and tobacco as whetters of the appe- 
tite, when at length the desire for the accustomed 
stimulus ceases, and the man “ sickens ;” there is no 
longer a relish for the dram and the chew, and life 
fades apace, either ina stupor from which there is 
no awaking, or by wasting and uncontrollable diar- 
rhea 





JUDGE APPLEDORE. 


*T1s but a common story, 
You hear such every day— 

A simple annal, nothing strange, 
Why ask me for it, pray ? 

In early life, when all the world 
Was fair to my young eyes, 

Before I knew that every hope 
We cherish dearest dies; 

Before I felt the bitterness 
That years for ever bring, 

I would not bave exchanged my lot 

With any reigning king. 

'T was in a quiet village 
We lived—Alice and I; 

We went to school together 
When summer suns were high; 

We went to school together 
When winter's cruel cold 

Planted June roses on her checks, 
Beneath her hair of gold. 

And when she grew to girlhood— 
Ab! why the tale repeat ? 

She took the heart into her life 
‘That I laid at her feet. 


I went away. Pride called me 
To win myself some fame; 

Alice had haughty relatives, 
Sticklers of gold and name, 

She wept me when I left her, 
I kissed away her tears ; 

We both were young and hopeful, 
With little cause for fears. 

I came back in the springtime, 
She greeted me no more— 

A ycar before she took the name 
Of old Judge Appledore. 


But she had always loved me— 
Her father wrought it all; 
Gray-haired he was; I pardoned him, 
» His sin was past recall. 
She died one quiet evening; 
It was enough to know 
My name was latest on her lips— 
Those lips of frozen snow ; 
And in her band the violets 
I gave her one spring day, 
Were clasped so close, they left them 
Slumberivg with her clay, 


Now, when the semmer sunsets 
Light up the western sky, 

And on the mountain’s purple steeps 
The mists of twilight lie, 

I feel her presence near me, 
And lose my wild unrest— 

A vague, sweet something like to her 
Makes tae supremely blest! 

Beside her grave is comfort, 
And thither I repair, 

Because she always seemeth 
Some nearer to me there. 


LADY VENETIA. 


——__>—_—_——_——. 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 
Whose blood 
Is wet upon thy threshold? 
Within thy heart stirs there not, even now, 
Ths* whicw is torturing thee 
With a forebo'ing presence? Faust. 

On ‘he following morning, neither the marquis nor 
Baldon! made their appearance at breakfast, but this 
excited no comment, as Vittorio was often a late riser, 
aud the steward frequcutly absented himself from the 
luxerious tabis ¢/ his inteaded son-in-law. 

At length, Luigi, the valet of the marquis, entered 
the housekeeper’s room, Jooking pale and excited. 

“ What is the matter with you?” she asked with 
sudden dread, as se caaght the expression of his face. 
“ Has anything happened to the marquis?” 

“I—L hope not; out he isn’t in his room, nor has 
he been there all night. He often tells me not to come 
to lim late at night, and after our return from church, 


‘when I knocked, aud he did not answer, I supposed 


digestive power, liquor no more supplies that power | le had retired without me, as he often does.” 





“ And he hasn't been in his room at all? Thatis y, 
strange, and we must see about it directly yon het 
better go to the priest’s house, and inquire if 

g° P House, nquire if he stayed 
there with Father Boniface. But that would be 
strange thing for him to do.” ui 

The man brightened up. 

“ He may have done so, for he hasn't been a bit lik 
himeelf of late, nor the least like a happy bridegroom, 
Maybe he thought the good father could give him 
some consolation in his repentance of the silly thin 
he is about to do,” 6 

“You're far sillier than he is, or you would not talk 
in such @ manner about your master, Just let her 
hear of such words, and see how much Jonger you 
posit be allowed to keep your comfortably home 

ere.” 

“T'm not afraid of your telling, and one must speak 
to somebody when one sees his master going to serdi- 
tion as fast ashe can. Just to think of Pippa Baliy 
becoming Lady of Colonna! It’s enough to inake t 
old master turn over in his coffin. There! you maul 
look so scared; I'll not say another word, but run ta 
La Tempesta as fast as I can.” 

Just as Luigi was issuing from the door, the young 
priest who had charge of the chapel, crossed the lawn 
with aquick, perturbed step. The valet hastily arrested 
him and said: 

“Good morning, holy father, I was just starting for 
your house to inquire if my master spent the night 
there. He has not been at the castle, and Iam uneasy 
about him.” 

The face that was turned to him looked ghastly 
beneath the wide brimmed hat that shaded it. He 
briefly said: 

“TI come hither for assistance to bring the marquis 
home. He was found in the chapel a short time since 
wounded and insensible from the loss of blood. Beside 
him lay a dead man against whom he would have 
been the last person to raise his hand, had he known 
him. _I must see the old lady who is here, and speak 
witl her, but the Signorina must know nothing of 
what has occured, she will learn it soon enough, poor 
thing, and it will be a terrible shock to her to kuow 
that her 

He suddenly broke off, and hurriedly added: 

“Luigi prepare the invalid chair of the old marqu's, 
and take it to La Tempesta with four bearers. Send 
a messenger on the swiftest horse in the stables for Dr. 
Strozzi, and tell him that life or death are dependent 
on his speed.” 

Appalled by the suddenness of this announcement, 
the man stood an instant as if spell-bound; but the 
housekeeper, who had followed him, and overheard 
every word uttered by the priest, siezed his arm, and 
rapidly said: 

This is no moment to gape at evil news; run for 
your life to the stables and send a man off for the 
Doctor. Bring tie people with you, and the chair 
shall be at the door by the time you come back.” 

Thus aroused, Luigi darted away, and the woman, 
trembling with agitation, preceded the priest to the 
room in which Signora Venelli was reading. She could 
extract from him nothing further than he liad already 
told, and she abruptly opened the door, and .poiated to 
the slender figure of the old lady. te 

She had quite recovered from the indisposition of 
the preceding night, and she looked up in much sur 
prise at the apparition of the two excited persons who 
60 uncermoniously entered the apartment. Bowing 
affably to the priest, she asked 

“To what am I indebted for the honour of your 
visit, Father?” : 

“Excuse me, Signora,” he hurriedly replied, “but 
this is no time to stand on ceremony. A dreadful 
crime has been committed, of which I fear the young 
marquis will become the victim. He now lies insen- 
sible from loss of blood in the room of Father Boniface, 
and I have come hither for assistance to bring him 
home.” : 

The Signora sunk back as if ready to faint gait, 
and at that moment Pepita entered, She imperiously 


ed: : 
“ What is this commotion about? Luigi is rushing 


across the lawn, as if he had lost his reason, aad as 
all look as if some unimaginable horror has suddenly 
become known to you. Speak! tell me what bas 
happened-—Father John, why do you look 80 
aud white? Has any evil befallen Vittorio?” hed 
The voice faltered slightly before she -_ 

for she had caught the contagion of fear 


Fase The priest com 


from the excited faces around her. 
ionately said: . fi 2 
“T he have spared you for a season, Signs 
but now the trath had better betold. The marae 
dangerously wounded, and I came hither for assistal 
to bring him home.” 12 Do 
“Wounded! by whom? In what quarre : 
not dare to tell me that ay betrothed is in dang 
dying before I have secured —— y 
* She stopped abruptly—uttered a piercing scream, 





and fell into violent hysterics; and she was 
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away to her apartment by the heusekeeper, and others 
gho rushed in to her assistance. — OWS 1 

Signore Vanelli revived sufficiently to inquire into 
the particelars of the event, and she gathered from the 

iest that Father Boniface had been attacked with 
ch violent illness just before day that for many hours 
je could not leave him alone. When the old man at 
st fell into a tranquil slumber, he entered the chapel 
oattend to some of his duties there. The first sight 
that greeted him was two apparently lifeless men, 
jying within a few feet of the altar, with an extin- 
guished lamp, and a basket filled with empty bottles, 
between them. : : : 

One proved to be the marquis, and on lifting him 
from the floor he discovered that his heart still faintly 
heat; but the other was cold, and stiff in death, 

éAnd that other? Who was he?” she asked. 
“What cause of quarrel had he and the marquis with 
each other?” 

He evasively replied : 

«Te dead man was disguised, and he wore a mask. 
There must have been some dreadful mistake, for the 

unis would never knowingly have taken his life.” 

“Who was it?” she gasped, in uncontrollable agita- 
tin. “You have surely removed the mask, and re- 
coguized his features. I command you to tell me 
instantly.” 

«Sienora, summon all your firmness, for the reve- 
lation 1 have to make will bea great slock to you, and 
Jam afraid it will make you ill again.” 

“No, no. Icam bear it better than this dreadful 
gaspense.” 

“Since you insist, I will tell you. The dead man 
wis Signor Baldoni, the steward.” 

In spite of her assurance, the listener became 
deatlily pale, and she exclaimed: 

“Qh! this is too horrible! Poor, poor Pepita! and 
for this tragedy to happen almost on the eve of her 
marriage, too! It will break her heart!” 

The housekeeper, who had left Pepita to the minis- 
trations of others, and hurried back to hear all that 
could be told, now broke in: 

“If she had any heart it might break, but that’s a 
thing she never did have. She'll take good care of 
herself, be sura of that. But we are wasting time, 
while the best and kindest of masters needs our help. 
Come, father, I will go with you to the chapel, and 
asist in bringing the marquis home.” . 

a the priest left the apartment, he said to Signora 
anelli: 

“You will break this dreadful news to the steward’s 
daughter as tenderly as you can. When more press- 
ing duties are attended to, I will return, and offer such 
consolation as our blessed religion may afford.” 

She bowed, and buried her face in her hands, over- 
Whelued with the calamity which had marred the 
brilliant prospects of her favourite. Jer father 
destroyed by the hand of her lover! The bann of 
blood was upon the proposed union, and even if Vit- 
toro survived, the daughter of Baldoni could never 
va her haud on him who had taken her father's 


A terrible revelation was this to make to one she 
believed adoringly in love with her betrothed, fur the 
simple-hearted woman was as much deceived in her 
_— young companion as the marquis had himself 


“She will die—it will surely kill her,” was her 
coaviction as she arose and prepared to seek Pepita’s 
‘partment. She found her lying on the bed in a state 
of exhaustion from the violent struggles she had 

ergone; tle atmosphere was heavy with the aroma 
the stimulants which had been used, and as the 
Wetor drew near her, she cried out: 

He will live—he must live, till I become his wife ! 


| Oh! to be baulked now !—to find that all I have done 


Bof uo avail! I tell you it will kill me if I am not 
tale Marchesa of Colouna. I have set my heart on 
41 Lave schemed for it—worked for it, and now 
_ wretch has dashed all my hopes to the earth! 
} bo said that Vittorio is dying? It shall not be so; 
vill not give him up even to death, till he has placed 
ton my dager the ring which will make me the equal 
the proudest in the land.” 
¢ seli-control which she had habitually held over 
th if seemed to have deserted her, and she uttcred 
ae wild ravings without the power to withhold the 
- ‘tions they made, Shocked, and revolted that 
»‘mpathy for her lover's fate was expressed, the 
Sgnora said ; 


tan! Supposed that your love for your betrothed would 
* ‘uspired you with different feelings, Pepita. 
. Hors to dwell only on what you will lose by 
any i met on the young life sacrificed, as his seems 

n. 

Her black eyes flashed wi pair 

tae abruptly er . with a strange expression, 
nh will tell you that the heart knoweth 
aur of Festa and I alone can judge of the mea- 
he, Y, isappolutment Vittorio’s death will bring to 
ou have no right to sit in judgment upon 


, me, and I will not bear it. Words uttered under such 
excitement as I am now suffering from, should go for 
nothing. Explain this mystery to me; why was the 
marquis left in the chapel, and who has dared to raise 
his sacrilegious hand against him in that place ?” 

“That is the saddest and most mysterious part of 
the story, and will be the hardest for you to bear, my 
poor Pepita,” spoke the low, compassionate voice of 
her friend. 

Her eyes suddenly dilated to their utmost size; an 
expression of agonized fear swept over her face; and 
she clutched her throat with her hands as if to choke 
back the shrieks that again threatened to break forth. 
Pointing to the women who still lingered in the room, 
she huskily said: 

“Send them away, and then tell me all you have 
learned.” 

Very reluctantly the attendants obeyed the order, 
for they were yet in a state of feverish suspense as to 
what had really happened. Closing the door at 
Pepita’s command, Signora Vauelli returned to the 
bedside to perform the painful duty she had under- 
taken. The girl now sat up, gathered her fallen hair, 
and knotted it at the back of her head. When this 
was done, she turned her rigid face toward her com- 
panion, and asked : 

“Where is my father? Why does he not come to 
direct what shall be done in this erisis? It is his 
place to do so.” 

“My child, he has done it for the last time. Have 
you no glimpse of the tragedy that has occurred ? 
Must I speak more plainly ?” 

Pepita’s hands worked nervously, and her face bo- 
came so convulsed with emotion that the tender- 
hearted Signora turned her eyes away from it. At last 
she feebly said: 

“They were—in—the—chapel—near the altar—I 

see it all now; and—aad—well—well—no matter. I 

shall be calmer presently, and able to think.” 

After a pause, in which she evidently struggled for 

self-control, she asked: 

“Was—was my father quite dead? 
hope that he may revive ?” 

“None; he was killed—the priest spoke positively 
as to that, and I do not think it right to deceive 
you.” 

A long, shuddering groan followed the announce- 
ment, and for many moments Pepita shook as if suffer- 
ing from a violent ague. 

In those moments she beheld the fabric she had 
built and cemented on a basis of crime crumbling away 
at her feet; but above all arose her vindictive hatred 
to Lucia. 

Had the marquis mastered the secret of the subtera- 
nean chambers, and would his first act be to release 
her detested rival from the prison she now felt certain 
she inhabited ? 

No—this should never be! Vittorio was insensible 
—might remain in that condition for days, and if no 
clue to the mystery of the past night was furnished 
save through his revelations, Lucia and her companion 
in captivity might perish of starvation before he was 
in a situation to have a search made for them. 

Then the wicked hope came to her that he miglit 
die. He could now be nothing to her, aud if he per- 
ished, the disgraceful secret which so deeply involved 
Baldoni’s good name would die with him. But few 
regrets. were given to her father’s fate ; her own bitter 
disappointment precluded that. She thought only of 
herself, and how to screen herself from the worst con- 
quences of the discovery that had been made, if the 
marquis should revive to divulge it. 

She soon resolved to shift the odium of all that had 
been done upon Baldoni; she would profess entire 
ignorance of his movemcuts or intentions, and she 
knew that the marquis would still believe ler. 

But one venomous thought ever recurred; Lucia 
must never come forth alive to tell her story of wrong 
and wretchedness ; to renew her early engagement 
with Vittorio. ‘That would be the last bitter drop in 
her cup of humiliation. After a long silence she 
turned to Signora Vanelli and said: 

“T am stunned by what has bappened, and I must 
be left alone to think on what remains for me to do. 
I wish to regain my calmness, that I may be in a state 
to receive Vittorio when he is brought thither, and 
give him such attention as is due from his betrothed. 
Even if he did destroy my father, ] am quite certain 
that he did not know him, and therefore I cannot 
shew resentment toward him. Keep every one from 
my room for one hour; then I will come forth and 
perform my duty, severe as the task may be.” 

“{ willdo as you wish, my child; but you must not 
think of nursing the marquis. You are in no state to 
do so, and there are enough here ready to devote 
themselves to his service without you.” 

“ Well—well—let it be as you wish. Only secure 
me from interruption for a few hours, and I shall better 
understand my position, and what it will be right for 
me to do.” 


Is there no 





8 . 
The old lady left her; aud no sooner was she alone 


than Pepita sprang from the bed, locked the door, and 
commenced arranging her toillette. She threw a darls 
mantle over her dress, with a hood to it which covered 
her head and fell so far over her face as to be used at 
pleasure to conceal it. The apartment assigned to her 
maid opened from her own, and it communicated 
with a private staircase leading to the servants’ 
entrance. 

Pepita krew they would all be now upon the lawn 
awaiting te arrival of their master, and she felt secure 
that her evasion would not be discovered. Locking 
the door of communication behind her, she removed 
the key, and sped down the stairs, out into the open 
air, and was soon beyond the shrubbery. 

There wasa narrow, winding path lying through a 
coppice which led to La Tempesta, and she know that 
the wide carriage road would be used by those who 
conveyed the marquis home, so she had no fears of 
meeting them. She rightly conjectured that every one 
who had been drawn to the spot would follow the saa 
procession to the castle, and when she reached La 
‘fempesta she found the church open and deserted. 

Rapidly rushing in, she traversed the aisle, and 
stood shuddering beside the pool of blood in which 
she felt assured her father's life had ebbed away. 
Not long did she pause tliere, however, for she had 
something of more moment to attend to than the inu- 
dulgence of useless regrets ; and in that hour she felt 
only a savage resentment against him for having per- 
mitted himself to be so completely entrapped. 

Pepita knelt down, aud minutely surveyed the floor ; 
she then slowly walked around the pillar, and ex- 
amined every crevice. The keyhole was found, but 
the key which was so important to her, was gone?! 
Every nook was examined—even tle consecrated 
vessels on the altar were looked inte, but without 
result, and the wretched creature felt that she was 
bafiled. 

“I might enter through the wine-cellar,” she 
muttered, “but it has been repaired and secured so 
that Icould not easily get in. If Vittorio shows signs 
of speedily recovering, I must do that at all hazards,. 
and end the life and hopes of that detested girl with 
one blow. She shall never live to reveal the robbery 
my father perpetrated.” 

With such dire thoughts in her heart, Pepita sped 
back to the castle and regainded her own apartment 
without detection. The household was too deeply 
absorbed in the mysterious horror which had been 
enacted, to give a thought to her they now felt assured 
would never be their mistress. 

The bedy of Baldoni was placed in the hall, and the 
still breathing marquis was laid upon his own bed to 
await the arrival of the surgeon. Everythiug had 
been done to staunch the flow of blood from a wound 
in his breast, and the housekeeper now sat beside him, 
moistening his pale lips at intervals with some stimu- 
lating liquid, and endeavouring to arrest the grim 
conqueror by chaling his hands, and applying warm 
flannels to bis feet. He was perfectly unconscious, and 
at moments those around him feared that the faint 
pulsation of life had ceased. 


CHAPTER XL 
At morn I only wake to find 
New horrors. Goethe. 


Patience! and patience! Hence! that word was made 
For brutes of burden, not for birds of prey; 
Preach it to mortals of a dust like thine!— 
Lam not of thy order! 


Manfred. 


At length Dr. Strozzi reined up his foaming steed 
at the door, and in another moment he was in the 
apartment of the wounded man, with his fingers upon 
his pulse and his searching eyes fixed upon his inani- 
mate features. 

“ This is very like death,” he muttered; “but while 
there's life there’s hope, and I will do my best to save 
him. I must ficd the ball,and get the wound dressed 
without delay.” 

The physician was also a competent surgeon, and 
he promptly made his arrangements for the operation. 
As it proceeded a few groans were extracted from the 
sufferer, which sounded as music in the ears of the 
operator, for they indicated a degree of vitality he 
scarcely believed yet lingered in the exhausted frame 
of his patient. 

The marquis had. bled so excessively that the phy- 
sician marvelled that life had not also ebbed away 
witii the life current of which his body had been 
drained. But soon after the operation was com- 
pleted, the eyes of the suilerer partially unclosed, and 
he asked in a faint whisper for water. 

With the draught the doctor mingled a few reviv- 
ing drops, and alter swallowing them, Vittorio feebly 
asked: 

‘“* Was the man killed ? Who was he—what brought 
him there ?” 

“My dear marquis, you must not talk now. The 
sligiitest excitement will bring on fever. You are as 





if 
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«weak as a child, and must submit to be treated as 
one.” 

He wearily closed his eyes, incapable of carrying 
out any connected train of thought, and the subject 
of his inquiry had already escaped him. 

The doctor remained and watched beside him with 
puch solicitude. He had many fears that the frail 
thread which held body and spirit together might be 
severed in those hours of repose, for he saw the fear- 
ful state of weakuess into which his patient had fallen. 
He tasked his utmost skill to save him, and permitted 
no other calls to draw him from his bedside. 

Twilight was gathering in the sileut room when a 
dark-robed figure glided in and approached the couch. 
The faint light revealed the face of Pepita, white and 
rigid with the effort sle made to control her emotions. 
A lurid fire gleamed from her dark eyes, and well as 
Dr. Strozzi knew her, he was startled by her appear- 
ance. He spoke to her in suppressed tones. 

“ This is no plaee for you, Pepita. You have already 
endured enough to-day, and your appearance warns 
me that you should be in bed yourself, with some one 
to watch beside you.” 

“T do not need such attention,” she replied, in a 
cold, hard tone. “My duty is here, and I have come 
to perform it. If this beloved hand did give doom to 
the author of my existence, it is still that of my be- 
trothed husband—of him who is dear to me as the 
life-blood of my heart, in spite of the crime he has 
committed, Oh, doctor, do you think Vittorio him- 
self knew that he was offering violence to my 
father?” 

“He evidently fired in self-defence, Pepita; but I 
can answer your doubt. The only words the marquis 
has spoken assured me that he did not kuow his ad- 
vessary. The dreadful mystery that envelopes the 
whole affair had better not be discussed till Vittorio 
isin a condition to relate what really happened.” 

She glanced eagerly at the changed face of the suf- 
ferer, and said : 

“ That I fear he never will be again. Look at his 
sunken features, at the gray shadow around his mouth 
andeycs. Surely they mean death—death !” 

In spite of her efforts to speak in a disconsolate 
tone, there was a vibration of triumph in the repetition 
of the last word which betrayed something of what 
‘was passing within her. 

Dr. Strozzi was an Italian, therefore suspicious. He 
also had great experience in life, combined with acute 
observation, aud he now fixed his searching gaze upon 
the set face before him, and felt the assurance that for 
some cause, unknown to himself, the feelings of Pepita 
had become bitterly hostile to her lover. 

Did she resent his agency in the destruction of her 
father? Would she seek to avenge it while the 
marquis lay too helpless to resist 2 woman's hand? 

He suddenly drew her from beside his patient, and 
firmly, but corteously, said: 

“You must leave the room, Pepita. Itis not seemly 
that you should watch beside the bed of the man to 
whom your father owes his doom. Goto your own 
apartment and seek repose, or I shall have you oa my 
hands as well as the marquis.” 

She passively yielded to him, and left the room with 
on air of pre-occupation, as if his words had madelittle 
inapression upon her. 

Ly this time the body ef the steward had been re- 
moved to his own house, and Pepita prepared to go 
thither. 

No one noticed, or endeavoured to stop her. Signora 
Vanelli, indisposed from the excitement of the day, 
was lying down in her own room, and the servants, 
ineluding Vepita’s maid, cared little what she now 
did, or what became of her. 

With the certainty that there was no prospect of her 
becoming lady of the castle, she had lost all interest in 
their estimation, 

The even‘ng air striking upon her bared brow, re- 
siored to her the power of thought, and she revolved 
ler future plans with all her usual astuteness. At the 
worst, she was rich and perfectly indepeudant of con- 
tvol. Her father lad gecured vast booty from the 
treasure-chamber, besides the accumulation of his pre- 
vious life. 

She was familiar with lis business affairs, and knew 
that the principal part of lis fortune was invested in 
foreign securities, the remainder was chiefly in gems 
which had been taken from the coffers of Colonna. 

Her errand to her own home was to secure posses 
sion of these aud of Baldoni’s most important papers. 
As she drew near the house, lights gleamed from the 
open windows of the frout room, and she shivered ag 
ble thougit of what lay in the white nothingness of 
death. 

As she passed beneath the windows, she heard the 
voices of the watchers canvassing tlie mystery of last 
night’s occurrence, and endeavouring to account for 
the presence of Baldoni aud his masier in the chapel 
at so late an hour. 

A voice she knew said: 

“The marquis must have stayed after the mass was 





over, to pray for his poor father—that’s how he came 
there. but Baldoni was after no good, I'll be sworn. 
Some dreadful crime will be found out yet, be sure of 
that.” 

Pepita, with her face even whiter than before, 
stepped through the open doorway, and fixing her 
gleaming eyes upon the speaker, haughtily said : 

“So it is you, Santani, who dares to maligu my 
dead father, while watching beside his corgse. Such 
dastardly conduct is worthy of you. Leave this 
louse, if you please. i doubt not that some one 
more frieudly to Lis memory caa be found to take 
your place.” 

Her ci devant lover regarded her with a crestfallen 
air. He deprecatingly said: 

“T only spoke the general impression, Pepita, for I 
suppose I may call you that name, now you have 
stepped down among your own caste again. You 
know that I would do anything to serve you, even if 
the world is hard upon your poor father’s name.” 

She passionately replied: 

“T ask no service at your hands—will accept of 
none. Go!” and she pointed imperiously to the 
door. 

Santani, a thick-set, burly young man, flushed 
through the deep olive tint of his complexion as he 
passed before her. 

With a mock reverence, he said: 

“It is your last indiguity to me, Pepita. I have 
borne much from you, but henceforth our paths shall 
be as wide asunder as I can make them.” 

“ The wider the better for my satisfaction,” was the 
freezing response, and her devoted lover, from her 
girlhood, left her presence. 

She turued toward the other watchers, and went 
on: 
“Tf you are friends, as your presence here would 
seem to indicate, spare the memory of the dead till 
proof is found that he merited kis fate.” 

Without waiting for a reply, she passed rapidly 
from the room, and gained that of her father. Let- 
torio, with a sad face, followed her, bearing a lamp in 
her hand. 

She would have spoken, but Pepita waved her 
hand, and said: 

“Tread all you would say in your face, Lettorio. 
Do not speak it now—I cannot bear it. Leave me—I 
must be alone.” 

Accustomed to obey her imperious commands with- 
out question, the woman left the room without uttering 
a word, and Pepita immediately secured herself from 
further intrusion by locking the door. * 

The next hour was spent in examining the iron 
chest in which she knew her father’s most valuable 
papers were kept. 

She found the vouches she wished to secure, and 
took possession of them. There was also a bag of 
valuable gems, stolen from the treasure-chamber, 

Even at such a moment her eyes sparkled with 
greedy satisfaction as she saw bow much larger her 
fortune was than she supposed. 

Her lip curled scornfully as she muttered : 

“ Why should I grieve over the loss of that puling 
boy, or the rank he could have conferred on me. Gold 
iz the true alchemist, after all, and I have that. Iam 
beautiful and fascinating, and I will play a more bril- 
liant part than was ever sustained by any Marchesa of 
Colouna. Why, then, shall I be silly enoug!: to take to 
heart what has happened to prevent our union. The 
shock of to-day has unuerved me, but I shall soon be 
myself again. I shall not return to Colonna; it is 
not fitting that I should be there now; and by volun- 
tarily returning to my own home, I shall secure the 
gooa opinion and sympathy of those with whom it 
may be as well to keepon friendly terms—at least, 
while I am near them. I may need their services 

ret.” ‘ 

Thus meditating, she passed. several hours, and 
then retired to her own apartment, to seek such 
repose as the excited state of her mind would per- 
mit. 

The thought of Lucia haunted her imagination. She 
saw ler perishing in the dark prison to which she had 
been so mercilessly consigued, and she gloated over 
her rival's safferings. 

At dawn she arose,and despatched a messenger to 
the castle to learn tidings of its master. Life yet 
lingered in the frame of the marquis, but there was 
little change for the better. 

Day by day the same report was brought. 

On the third one delirium set in, and Vittorio raved 
incessantly of Lucia. He called on her to return to 
him again, never to leave him, and implored her par- 
don for the wrong he had done his love for her by 
suffering another to hold the place that of right be- 
longed to her. 

After Baldoni was consigned to the grave with as 
little parade as possible, Pepita again visited the 
castle, to ascertain for herself the condition of the 
marquis, Fe 

Siznora Vauelli still remained there, and she de- 





. . . a, 
clared her intention to do so till the fate of her young 


kinsman was decided. 

Dr. Strozzi wore a grave and pre led air- 
seldom left the apartment of his pationt, cadet, 
did an eminent surgeon, who had been summoned : 
his assistance from Catania, took his © 

place, and the 
two watched alternately over the fluctuating life the 
were so anxious to save. 7 

After a brief visit to the signora, Pepita insisted g 
seeing the marquis. She stood beside the bed, oa 
looked down on the flushed face and haggard eyes of 
the sufferer, with the hope that he would never again 
rise from the couch of pain to tell the story of her 
father’s infamy, or furnish a clue to the mystery which 
enshrouded that fatal night. 

Vittorio’s eyes fell on her and his voice arose in 
wild cry : 

“Vake her away! Let her not come near me! 
What does she here? She is not my heart's own ono 
—my darling! I have missed her too long—my heart 
has wearied for her, and that is why I am here and 
thus! Oh—will no one remove this baleful presence 
from me. Her eyes are like living flames of tire, and 
they burn into my soul! She once subdued me to 
her will, but I will be freed from her, even at the 
price of life itself!” 

Dr. Strozzi laid his hand upon her shoulder, and 
spoke in a guarded tone: ‘ 

“Come away with me, Pepita, your presence excites 
him so fearfully that it may prove fatal. It is often 
thus in delirium, and those who are dearest are driven 
from the presence of the sufferer.” 

She moved away at his couuand, and said, witha 
slight shiver: 

“It is terrible. Alas! he surely cannot recover.” 

Again his piercing glance read her soul, and he re 
plied, with icy coolness: 

“It may be to your interest that the marquis 
should never regain the power to reveal what passed 
on that fatal night. You have never loved tiis man, 
Pepita, nor do I now think he had any real regard 
for you. Make such arrangements as will ensure 
your own safety, for even if Vittorio dies, he will re- 
cover his reason beforehand, clearly enough to ex- 
plain why he and your father met in that deadly 
encounter.” 

With sudden fire, she retorted: 

“Why should you presume to warn me thus? If 
there has been wrong, I had nothing to do with it— 
was not aware of its existence; then why should my 
safety be compromised ?” 

“ You may speak truth, and if you do, my warning 
is superfluous. If you do not, you had best act on it, 
that is all I have to say.” 

He closed the door on her and returned to his watch, 
She dared not probe his suspicions too deeply, and after 
a moment of irresolution she turned her steps home- 
ward, with the determination to make preparations 
for an immedicte departure, if she should find it neces- 
sary to seek safety in flight. 

‘he only consolation for the humiliation sho en- 
dured was found in counting the days and calculating 
how long the store of provisions last furnished to the 
captives could last. Every week she knew that her 
father had visited them, and the empty basket found 
beside him, told her on what errand he had gone on 
the night of his doom. At the close of the seventh 
day she muttered, ‘ 

“Now they are in darkness—they will soon suffer 
the knawing pangs of hunger—but I will die sooner 
than give a sign. Let her perish, she shall never 
come forth to claim her rich inheritance, to bask in 
the sunshine of happiness! And ste cleuched her 
hands, and locked her lips in dread silence over the 
fearful doom she awarded her rival. q 

The eighth day passed—the ninth one was coming 
to a close—and Pepita was calculating how long tose 
hapless beings could endure tlio acpumulated evils of 
their lot, when the news was brought from the castle 
that the marquis had. regained the clearness ot his 
mind, that he had spoken rationally, and strong hopes 
were entertained of his recovery. Pepita hurried 
thither to hear the tidings confirmed, <A great change 
for the better had taken place, and: the crisis a 
regarded by his medical attendant as past; she a. 
learned that he had spoken of the occurrences of ‘ nd 
night, but was unable to explain them, be had leant 
the existence of subterranean chambers beneath t - 
chapel, knew the entrance, aud had issued orders 
have the key sought for tillit wasfound! rl 

Pevita listened in inexpressible dismay till it ae 
added that the marquis wished the exaunination aden 
vaults postponed till he was sufficiently recovers » 
ig i imself, In his preseat st 
join in the exploration himself Te ae 
of weakness that must censure the destruction 0 = 
captives, and she returned to her own oa 
and triumphant. If he ouly adhered to —<S 
what sweet vengeance did it secure to her, ~ oo 
humiliating fall from the pinnacle of prosperity 
present position. 

(Zo be continued) 
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THE 
SWORD MAKER OF TOLEDO. 
nn SS NE 
CHAPTER XXIL 
Tny bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold ; 


There is no speculation in those eyes 
That thou dost glare with ! Macbeth, 

Tu next moment, as he had expected, Captain 
Belte opened the door and looked in. 

“Ts there a young seaman here?” he demanded. 
“No, I see. Two dead men, one dead girl, and an 
old man who isdying. Look elsewhere, lieutenant, 
and be quick about it. We are all catching the plague 
here. 1f you don’t find him immediately, we must be 
off and leave him te his fate!” 

He departed, and Juan lay quite still until they had 
tll left the cabin, awd then he arose and took Syria in 
his arms, chafing her hands and bathing her face with 
water from @ basin that stood near. 

“Explain what this means!” said Ben Israel. 
“Who was that dark-looking man who looked in 
a: Where did he come from? How did you get 

re?” 

In reply, Juan briefly narrated his adventures, and 
Seiad Jew grasped his hand in affectionate sym- 
pathy, 

“There they go!” cried Juan, joyfully, as the sound 
of orders to cast off the grappling irons came to his 
hearing. “'There—there they go!” 

His words were true—the pirates had spread all 
ys in their haste to escape the infectious plague- 
Lip. 

they had gene off, hearing, but not heeding, the 
Prayers of the dying crowd for aid, their coward souls 
‘ppalled at the scene they had witnessed. 

“Syria, darling, look up! speak to me!” wailed 
Juan, starcled at her death-like face. “It is Juan, come 
10 save you!” 

U uleeding the presence of Ben Israel, or the startled, 
(testiowing gaze of Rafael Bera, Juan in his agony, 
funtinued to call upon Syria to loek at him, and rained 

‘Ses Upon her pure, sweet face. 

Rear exertions were at length rewarded, Syria open- 

m ler dusky eyes with a look of recognition, and 
ispering faintly: 

Pos Uh, Juan, I have needed you so! God has sent 

00 to us im our need!” 

Ney I rightened with hepe and joy, and thea re- 
ain Her, atranging a seat for her beside himself, and 


“a that Don Rafael is sick. But you, Ben Israel, 
»yna, do not look plague-smitten ! ” 





{Tf ESCAPE FROM THE PLAGUE SHIP.] 


“ We are not,” rejoined Ben Israel, gratefully. “ We 
have been mercifully preserved, though how and 
why, I know not. One reason may be that I have in- 
sisted upon taking the air on deck with Syria every 
day to fortify ourselves against infeetion. There are 
not more than half-a-dozen on board beside ourselves 
who are in their usual health.” 

‘Where are the captain and crew?” asked Juan. 
“Why is the vessel anchored? If you could only 
make some port and land, many of these lives would 
be saved.” 

“T know it,” said Ben Israel ; ‘but the captain was 
the first to die. Most of the crew have followed him. 
It seems they had the plague on board on their 
voyage to Valencia, and that one of the sailors was ill 
with it when we started. We were so overcrowded 
that it quickly spread, carrying off our people by the 
score. Syria and I have devoted ourselves to the 
sick, as have the few others who retain their health. 
We have cooked for them, fed them, nursed them, 
consoled them, received their dying messages to dis- 
tant friends, although not knowing the moment when 
we ourselves should be stricken, and we have laid 
many in their graves beneath this sea !” 

He leaned his head wearily on his arm, and Juan 
noticed fer the first time how sharp were his noble 
features, how dim his dark eyes. 

‘You have worked too hard, Ben Israel!” he said, 
pityingly. “I will take your place, and you shall 
rest.” 

“It is Syria who has worked too hard,” said her 
father. “As for me, I have long felt a presentiment 
—there, there Syria, den’t look so scared!” he added, 
fondly and soothingly. “You must lie down and 
sleep.” 

« Perhaps I can find her a better place,” suggested 
Juan. ‘At any rate I will see.” 

He went out into the cabin, where scores of eyes 
greeted him with curious glances, and passed into 
state-room after state-room, soon finding one that was 
deserted. 

To this one he carried Sy‘ia’s blankets, and he 
opened the little window, admitting the soit pure air 
from without, soon making the apartment fresh and 
sweet, and then he carried Syria thither and laid her 
upon her bunk. 

‘Now go to sleep,” he said, with his grave tender- 
ness. “You must not awake until I arouse you. 
You have waited upon others so much that you are 
entirely worn out, and I shall be your nurse. I am 
going to bving Ben Israel in and lay him in the berth 
above yours, so that you will not be worried about 
him.” 





He went for him, and soon supported him into the 
state-room, and lifted him into his berth. And then, 
leaving the father and daughter to the sleep they so 
much needed, he returned to Rafael Ezra. 

“Tam not much of a physician, Don Rafael,” he 
said, feeling his pulse, “ but I should judge that you 
were not very ill. We shall soon have you on your 
feet, if you will make no exertion, and just give up to 
your illness.” 

Rafael Ezra could not resist the hearty kindness of 
Juan. He forgot that he was his rival with Syria, 
and felt his heart warm towards him for his delicate 
attentions and encouraging manner. 

“ He deserves Syria, angel as she is!” was his men- 
talcomment. ‘“ But he can never have her—that is 
impossible !” 

He turned his face to the open window and looked 
out upon the sunlight and the waters, and soon yielded 
to sleep, while Juan softly withdrew, and began his 
attentions to the occupants of the other state-rooms 
and the cabin. 

After making them all more comfortable, he ascended 
to the deck, where the sun beat fiercely upon the un- 
protected faces of the dead and dying. 

His first movement was to stretch an awning of 
sails and blankets over the entire deck, which warded 
off the hot rays of the sun, and permitted a cool breeze 
to play underneath. He arranged the blankets and 
pillows of the suffering ones, gave them water and 
cheering words, and then proceeded to tie up in their 
own blankets the dead bodies, and commit them to the 
deep. 

It took him more than two hours to bury the dead 
in the grave that waited to receive them, but he 
received some assistance in the task by a few persons 
who remained well. 

Finally he sent these to bed, and went to work to 
prepare dinner. ‘There was a great plenty of food on 
board, and he soon had a simpie meal prepared, which 
he distributed to the sick throughout the vessel, 
taking some to Rafael Ezra, and some to Ben Israel aud 
Syria. 

“ You will kill yourself, Don Juan,” said Ben Israel, 
as he and Syria ascended to the deck with our hero. 
** You have done what none of us had the strength to 
do. I fear that you yourself will soon be down with 
the plague.” 

“Do not fear for me,” responded Juan, with a 
cheeriul smile. “ 1 am young and healily. I can bear 
a great deal. You and Syria are my patients now, and 
I prescribe plenty of fresh air aud rest. You must 
look at the sky and the water; watch the fishes in the 
water, see the play of the sunlight, and look for clouds 
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overhead. If we can only have rain, I think the people 
will many of them be saved. The air is so hot and dry 
now—fairly pestilential.” 

The day passed and tle night wore away, and the 
floating hospital echoed to the sounds of groans, wail- 
ing cries, calls for loved ones, prayers for the dying, 
and moans for the dead. 

The air seemed to grow dryer and more sultry—so 
tkat even those in health almost gasped for breath, 
while the sick drooped away axd died. 

How Juan longed for the strength to manage the 
vessel alone and guide her to some friendly port! 

But his every energy was called into requision, to 
nurse the sick; and Syria, throwing aside her languor 
and weariness, resumed her work, ministering as only 
a gentle woman can, to tle necessities of those around 
her. It was her li‘tle hand that closed the eyes of 
Rabbi Benjamin, ber innocent breast that pillowed the 
heads of his daughters when their souls ascended from 
their bodies, her sweet and trembling voice that whis- 
pered the consolations of her religion to shrinking 
spirits about to depart and yet clinging desperately to 
this life. 

What a revelation was her gentle, untiring heroism 
to Juan Montes. 

Her pure, sweet brow was always unruffled, her 
lovely face always gentle and patient, her dusky eyes 
fullofa@ brooding sorrow, and she seemed never to 
tire of her painful work. She stood beside the rough 
crew when one by one they died; she nesiled the 
pretty Jewish babe in her arms, and prepared it for 
burial when its last fretful wail had died on the air; 
she concocted little dishes for capricious appetites ; 
and was at all times and always tlie same innocent and 
child-like Syria. 

And so four or five days passed, and the vessel was 
almost empty, 

The deck had been cleared again and again, and 
now the occupants of the cabin and state-rooms had 
all been brouglit up to get a breath of air, but there 
was none. 

And the seal of death was sct on almost every 
brow. 

Juan adopted every precaution to shicld Syria and 
her father from taking the disease, and now that the 
vessel was less crowded they seemed likely to escape 


t. 

Rafael Ezra was convalescent, and lying upon the 
deck with the rest. 

“T think there'll be a storm soon,” said Syria, her 
spirited face lighted up by a sudden glow of hope. 
“See that dark cloud yonder. We shall have rain. 
‘the wind may rise soon, although the air is so dead 
now.” 

“T think it will, darling,” responded Juan, tenderly; 
“but it will do these sick people no good. The change 
will be too violent, if they should live till then. But 
they will not. Not one of those sick ones will live till 
sunset.” 

“Oh, Juan!” cried the maiden, “can this be true ? 
Why, there will then be not more than seven survivors 
on the ship to-night! And none of us know how long 
we may be spared. 1 seem to be face to face with 
death; but, Juan, I do not fear it !” 

A spasm passed over Ben Israel’s face. He knew 
well why life had lost its hold upon Syria’s heart— 
why she had no fear of death. 

Sunset came, and when its dull glow had faded 
upon the murky air, but seven persons remained upon 
the Santa Maria—but seven souls had been passed 
over by the still reaper. 

“We aresaved, Don Rafael!” exclaimed Juan, as a 
vipple came across the watersthat had so lately looked 
like glass. The wind is rising. ‘The air will soon be 
cleared. Take courage, and all will be well.” 

The bodies of the dead had been scarcely consigned 
to the deep, when a low and sullen roar, like the boom- 
ing of a gun, sounded over the waters, and a sudden 
darkness fell upon the scene. 

The tempest had begun. 

The long prayed-for wind arose ana went shrieking 
through the cordage of the vessel, dashing the white- 
capped inky waves against her sides, and then howled 
along the surface of the sea, making a roar and din 
that was terrible. 

The fitful lightning flashed brokenly along the black 
sky, revealing jagged masses of clouds, all waiting to 
pour their volumes into the raging sea. The thunder 
crashed with deafening roar, while the wind and the 
waves fought like infuriated demons. 

In the terror and the darkness, Syria sought refuge 
iu Juan’s arms, and neither Ben Israel nor Rafael Ezra 
raised a hand to detain her. 

* Are we safe, Don Juan?” asked Ben Israel, turn- 
‘ng bis white facv in the direction of Juan. “ Will 
te anchor hold ?” 

“I hope so, but cannot tell,” was the reply. “ We 
have escaped the plague—perhaps to die by the 
storm! We can do nothing save to pray and wait.” 

The storm increased tua gale that threatened to 
destroy them. 





surging waves, but her anchor held and hove did not ! 


desert the voyagcrs. 

But, suddenly, a huge wave swept half-way over 
the deck, was followed by another and another, until 
one larger than the rest had washed the entire deck, 
bearing with it one of the surviving passengers,, 
whose despairing shricks mingled with the howling of 
the storm. 

Ben Israel and Juan had instinctively clung to the 
sides of the vessel, the latter clasping Syria close to 
his breast, Rafael Ezra had clutched a rope, as had the 
remaining two passengers, and they were safe. 

Suddenly the conviction came upon Juan that the 
vessel had sprung a leak, and leaving Syria to the 
care of her father, he descended to the cabin, lighted 
a lantern, and hastened to make an examination. 

The lurching of the vessel had not deceived him. 

The hold was filling with water. 


CHAPTER xXIIL 
Many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful death,— 
Called him soft names in many a mused rhyme, 
To take into the air my quiet breath ; 
Now more than ever seems it best to die. 
Keats. 

Wirn a groan of agony Juan contemplated the 
rapidly-filling hold, and mentally calculated how loug 
it would take the vessel to sink. He saw that they 
were in the utmost danger, and summoning all his 
coolness and energy, he returned to the deck, where 
his friends were clinging to the ropes and bulwarks. 

‘Ben Israel, Syria, friends,” he began, in his 
usual quiet tones, “the vessel is sinking. We must 
be prompt and lower a boat and provision her, or we 
shall all go down! These gentlemen,” and he turned 
to the two passengers, “ will assist me.” 

The men were eager to do his bidding. 

Clinging to the ropes whena wave swept over the 
deck, reeling with the staggering lurches of the ship, 
the three men stowed the beat with blankets and pro- 
visions and other necessaries, and then lowered it to 
the black abyss. 

“Get into her, both of you,” said Juan. “I will 
bring our friends and hand them down to you.” 

His clear shill tones sounded louder than the shriek 
of the gale. 

He then hastened to Ben Israel, telling him that all 
was ready for their departure. 

“ But, Juan,” said the old man, “a small boat can 
never live in a sea like this. It would be swamped! 
I fear to trust our lives to it. Would it stand such a 
storm, when a vessel like this is foundered ? ” 

“Tt is our only chance!” returned Juan. “If we 
stay here, we are certain to perish. If we take to the 
little boat, we have a cliance of safety.” 

The lightning’s flash reveaied to his companions 
Juan’s drenchei garments, his streaming hair, his 
glowing face, so undaunted and so full of bravery, 
and Ben Israel took heart, and said: 

“We will go, Juan. Take Syria first.” 

Juan caught Syria in his arms and crossed the deck 
with her, then lowered her into the boat, where the 
men received her. 

“Rafael Ezra next,” said Ben Israel. 

And Juan took the young Jew next, and handed 
him down to his friends, then returning and catching 
up Ben Israel, whom he also lowered, and then he 
sprang in himself, and pushed off from the ship. 

‘We escaped barely in time,” he said, as they 
found themselves rocking violently about on a tumul- 
tuous sea, and then driven like a feather before the 
wind. “To have remained on the ship would have 
been certain death. Sce there!” 

A vivid flash of lightning lighted up the scene, 
and they saw the ship tremble like an affrighted 
animal, give a convulsive shudder, and then the waves 
parted to receive her, and closed above her in foaming 
triumphant billows. 

Although the boat had placed quite a distance be- 
tween her and the Santa Maria, its occupants seemed 
to feel strong hands pulling it downward, and it was 
several moments before they were beyond all danger 
of being ingulfed in the raging whirlpool the sinking 
of the ship had caused. 

“We are, indeed, alone now in a furious and 
treacherous sea,” said Rafael Ezra. 

“There is but a plank between us and death. 
preserve us!” 

The prayer was echoed by every heart within the 
little boat, but all lapsed into silence, the storm being 
too loud and terrible to permit much conversation, and 
the boat requiring constant care. 

Juan covered Ben Isracl and Rafael with blankets, 
and then folded a couple round Syria, and held her 
closely in his arms, resolved, if they were to be 
drowned, they would at least die together. 

And the sturm raged on, the waves beat into tle 
boat, drenching its occupants with spray, the lightning 
fiared through the mourning sky, and al! was horror 


God 


The vessel roeked and rolled on the | aud desolation. 


Morning brought a change, 

With the first gray cloud that appeared ip ¢), 

: the wind seemed_ to lull, the wares to abe toh 
storm to have spent its fury. » aud the 

“The worst is over,” declared Juan With a hopefy) 
expression in his countenance. “'The storm ae 
wrecked the large vessel disdained thi she 
believe we are oe a we cocklo-shell. | 

Syria raised her head from his breast and looked 
around her, but the billows seemed to her still 
ee oe ' 

“T think,” continued Juan, standing on his go 
looking over the tumultuous face ite wane = 
then at the rising sun, “that we are being driven to. 
— are again. We will take heart and cat our 

asi 

se took out biscuits and cold meats, and distri 
them, and broke the necks of oma Nor ty of om 
urging his companions to drink freely. 

“We must keep warm within,” he said, * §0 that 
our wet garments will do us no injury.” 

+le was obeyed, and under his exertions his com. 
panions were all soon in a glow of warmth. 

The day passed slowly. The billows subsided to 
the long ground-swell common after a storm, aud stil] 
ee a driven toward the port from which they 

8 + 

That night was spent in sleep, under a soft, starry 
sky, with the humming of the waves against the sides 
of the boat and thumping against its bottom; but 
the following morning Juan ventured to spread the 
sail, saying : 

“ The wind has changed, and is taking us scaward 

in. I have learned enough of the management of 
a vessel, to take charge of this boat, tack her, etc., 80 
tuat we siall have no difficulty in getting into port 
again, I think.” 

During the day a soft breeze wafted them along 
their course, the sun smiled upon the deep blue of the 
Mediterranean, and fishes sported near them. 

There remained no sign of the terrible storm. 

And at night they floated under the soft, southern 
sky, breathedthe balmy air, and looked upwari at the 
radiant stars and constellations, that seemed in the 
clear atmophere startlingly near them. 

“How beautiful!” said Syria, her dusky eyes, 
bright as the glowing worlds above her. “ This isa 
lovely earth, father, and would be a Paradise, if men 
were only good and gentle.” 

Ben Israel signed, and assented. 

Although so little acquainted with the management 
of a sail, Juan handled it very well, so that after 
several days they came in sight of the land. They 
found themselves below Valencia, but turned their 
course northward and at length entered the Guadal- 
quiver. 

“ What are we to do, Juan?” asked Ben Israel, 
leaning back against a pile of blankets. “You kuow 
that we depend upon you.” 

“ Our best plan is to go direct to Valencia,” replied 
our hero, thoughtfully, “and go back to the same inv 
where we stopped before. The proprietor was a Jew, 
as you knew, and it is possible that he may not lave 
left the city.. If he has, we have a boat and provi- 
sions, so that we shall not be troubled for food and 
lodgings, while we remain. I will see if I can get 
passage for you to some foreign shore. If I fail, 1 
will remain with you and lock after your comfort.” 

Ben Israel pressed Jaan’s haud gratefully, and 4 
hectic flush burned brightly upon his cheeks, as he 
thanked him for his noble friendship. 

Arrived at Valencia, they moored alongside a wharf, 
and Juan made preparations to leave his friends in 
the boat, and inquire among the shipping for some 
vessel sbout to sail. The two passergers who had 
survived the plague on the Santa Maria now took an 
affecting leave of them all, stating that they were 
going to look for some immediate avenue of escape 
from the country, aud should not returs to the boat. 
Juan was about to follow them, when a strange 
and desolate-looking figure came upon the wharf, and 
looked idly seaward. There was something about 
tle woman that looked familiar to him, but her shoes 
were worn out with ceaseless wanderings, her dress 
hung about her thin form in tatters, ler cloak was 
rent and staiued, and her ragged veil was tied over 
her hood, leaving her sunburnt and gaunt features 1m 
full view. ‘i 
“Syria, do you know yonder woman?” he asked, 
directing the maiden’s attention to the desolate crea 
ture. “Who can she ot be bela 

One glance was enough for Syria. " 

" Esther !” she exclaimed, joyiully. “ It is Esther! 

The woman heard the cry and gazed at the maiden 
a moment as if stupified; then with-a joyful rere) 
she darted forward, sprang into the boat, and fo 
her young mistress in her arms. 

“ i nine lived to see her again,” she sobbed. “My 
rayers are answered.” 

. Ry yria soothed and calmed her, and Ben Israel 
greeted her with marked emotion. 
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“ ht we had lost you for ever,” he said, in a 
sang eel “When we were carried to the rob- 
ber’s cave, I never expected to see you again. : 
« Qh!” sobbed Esther, “ when that Monaldo carried 
on off I was stupified, and could not speak; but you 
bd fairly passed into the gorge when 1 recovered my 
senses and flew after you, begging to be taken with 
I was too late. Rabbi Benjamin held me 


t 
Vek = tried tocensole me. Wecame on to Valencia 
together. In a crowd that thronged txe streets I lost 


him and the company. I have never seen them siuce, 
although I searched for-them daily 1” 
« And how have you lived?” inquired Ben Israel. 
“By begging from our untortunate countrymen,” 
replied Esther. “TI have slept in the open air, like 
they have done. If I could only find Rabbi Benia- 


may poor Esther,” said Ben Israel, “ I will tell you 
ofhim. We were rescued fram the robbers’ cave by 
Don Juan Montes, whom you see with us. This 
gentleman with us is Rafael Ezra, Syria’s betrothed, 
whom we found shut up in the cavern.” 

Esther wiped her eyes, and bowed to Rafael. 

“We all came together to Valencia,” continued Ben 
Israel, “and the same day took passage in a vessel 
bound for Syria. We had hardly left the shores of 
Spain beyond our sight, when one of the cabin pas- 
sengers came on deck. Judge our surprise on behold- 
ing Rabbi Benjamin. He had lost you, as you say, 
much to his sorrow, and hearing of this ship, had 
brought his whole party aboard immediately, borrow- 
ing money enough of a friend whom be met in the 
city to pay their passage. The vessel did not sail as 
soon as he expected, and by a strange providence we 
also went on board of her. The plague broke out, 
and Rabbi Benjamin and his lovely daughters died of 
it, and were buried in the sea.” 

Esther demanded to know how Juan happened to be 
with them on their return, and Syria explained the 
whole story.* 

“How strange!” ejaculated Esther. “ And so you 
are looking for a vessel now, Don Juan—or going to 
look for one? You can’t do anything without 
plenty of money. As the end of the four months 
diaws near, the captains charge fearful prices, and 
overload their vessels besides.” 

“T was foolish to think of doing anything without 
money, Ben Israel,” said Juan, thoughtfully. ‘I will 
return to Toledo and get all that will be necessary. 
There will be no use even in making inquiry here 
without money.” 

“You are right, Don Juan,” said Rafael Ezra. “ We 
are powerless without money.” 

“T think,” continued our hero, that I had better re- 
move you four to some secure place in the woods, and 
leave you there until my return. I left my horse at 
that inn, you remember, and if I can get it again I 
will hasten to Toledo, If I fail to get the animal I 
shall have to walk thither.” 

This being the only plan they could decide upon, 
Juan hastened to the inn and found it closed, the pro- 
prictor having left the country. 

“What shall I do?” he thought, despairingly. 
“They may die before I can walk to Toledo. Oh, if 
Ihad only some friend here! ” 

_He racked his brain to think of some person in 
Valencia to whom he could apply in his hour of need, 
tnd as he wandered through the streets, he suddenly 
paused, a favourable thought having come to him. 
“There is that sword-dealer, Lavano, here,” he 
thought. ‘He has bought a great many swords of us 
lor the Valencia trade, and we have let him have 
them on credit often, though, unfortunately, he does 
lot owe us anything now. I will apply to him. He 
can do no more than refuse me.” 

He inquired the way to Lavano’s shop, and soon 
coufronted its proprietor. 

‘Glad to see you in Valencia, Don Juan,” said 
Lavano, cordially. “ You will stop with me, of course.” 
, No, thavk you, senor,” returned Juan; “ but I 
a no time to spend here. I want to borrow a good 

ose aud some money, if you can lend them to me. I 
Will return both within the fortnight.” 

Hew much money ?” asked Lavano. 

‘s much as you can spare,” replied Juan, a hope 
tutering his heart that he might be able to secure 
snough without journeying to ‘Toledo. 

Ab ld like to oblige you, Don Juan,” said Lavano, 
— I cannot Spare more than a dozen pieces of gold 
Present. Will those do?” 
Juan bowed, and took them mechanically. 
Ps to the horse,” continued tbe shopkeeper, “I’ve 
vin) ot Splendid animal, fleet of foot and long of 
an 4 at can stand any amount ef hard work, and I 
rant World can't equal her. ll lend” her to you, 

Pa for the time mentioned.” 
him for ag os Lavano’s hand cordially, and thanked 

“lb is friendly kindness, 

« whiel 7 & little business in the city,” he said, 

Mt ll, * Must transact before coming ior the horse. 

M Lobably be here before nightfall.” 





This arranged, Juan, with a lighter heart, wended 
his way back to the quay. 

He related to his friends his good fortune, and 
said : 

“We had better continue up the river until we 
come to some safe and secluded spot, where I can leave 

ou.” 

Ben Israel and Rafael agreed to whatever Juan 
thought best; and the sail was set, the boat pushed 
out into the stream, and they commenced their course 
up the river. In the course of a few hours they came 
to the mouth of a creek bordering the river, and into 
this they directed the boat, and Juan soon moored her 
to the spreading root of a huge tree close to the bank. 
The retreat he had chosen was beautiful and secluded. 
The plentiful branches overhung the little creek, cast- 
ing deeper shade upon the water; and through the 
rifts in the foliage, golden sunbeams came to add their 
beauty to the scene. The banks on either side were 
carpeted with green bushes, and trees formed screening 
thickets, and, as Syria said, the spot seemed made on 
purpose for them. 

‘“* You have provisions in plenty,” said Juan. “ There 
are springs about here I doubt not, and you will be 
comparatively comfortable in my absence. I will re- 
turn as soon as I can.” 

He hung a blanket from the mast of the boat to a 
branch of the tree, making a neat shelter for them; and 
after a few further observations, shook hands with 
every ember of the little party, giving Syria’s a lony, 
lingering pressure, in place of the kiss he yearned to 
exchange with her but could not. 

“She belongs to another!” be thought, as he finally 
turned away. “ My caresses were allowable when we 
were out upon the stormy sea, expecting death, but 
now I must not forget that she is betrothed to Rafael 
Ezra.” 

He struck through the wood to a path which led to 
the city, --here he arrived a little past nightfall. He 
hastened directly to the residence of Senor Lavano, 
procured his horse, declining an invitation to remain 
to supper, and was soon dashing along the road be- 
yond the city gates. 

“Oh, for speed like the wind!” he ejaculated. 
“Their lives hang upon my movements! Should I 


be detained by any accident, they may languish and | 


die! If Count Garcia should learn of their or my 
return, we should all be overwhelmed with one horrible 
fate! On! on!” 
His horse seemed to feel the impatience of his rider, 
and sped along like the wind. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER CXLYV. 
Oh, a cherubim 
Thou wert, that didst preserve me! Thou didst smile, 
Infused with a fortitude from heaven, 
When | have decked the sea with drops full salt, 
Under my burthen groaned; which raised me up 
Against what should ensue. Shakespeare. 

In an instant Athalie was calm and self-possessed : 
she felt that the dying man more than suspected ber 
knowledge of the hand which fired the shots. 

“ Raise him up!” said Sir Thomas Liddle. 

The butler, who was kneeling at the head of the 
sofa, propped up the wounded man with cushions. 

“T fear it will be useless!” whispered Captain Ker 
to his host; “ he cannot speak.” 

“ Why not?” demanded the earl, in the same un- 
dertone. 

“ Because he is bleeding to death internally: the 
blood will choke him.” 

“ You had better question him, Godfrey,” whispered 
his grace; “ He will be mure likely to recognize your 
voice.” 

“Yes — certainly,” observed his lordship—who, 
without exactly knowing why, felt anxious to delay 
the examination—in the charitable hope, perhaps, 
that he would die before his words were taken down: 
“but is it not necessary that he should be cautioned.” 

“ Cautioned!” repeated the gentlemen. 

“Told that he is dying, or something of that sort. 
You know that I very seldom act as a magistrate; 
but such, I believe, is the practice. It strikes me, 
my dear sir,” he added, turning to the clergyman, 
“that you will be the most fitting person.” 

The Reverend Mr. Mark Hathaway readily assented. 
He fet delighted at the opportunity of displaying his 
oratorical powers in the presence of a minister of the 
Crown—one of those favoured few who have the loaves 
and fishes of the church to distribute. 

He commenced by a long and eloquent peroration 
on the uncertainty of life and the necessity of repent- 
ance—to which everyone present, except Athalie and 
the earl, listened with considerable impatience. 





“You forget, reverend sir,” said the duke, some 
what sarcastically, “that the man is dying all this 
while.” 

“ Now, question him,” continued his grace, as soon 
as the clergyman had concluded; “ he has been duly 
informed of his precarious state.” 

“ Do you know who shot you?” inquired his master, 
advancing to the side of the sofa. 

The domestic nodded his head in the affirmative. 

“ He does!” exclaimed the gentlemen. 

The Frenchwoman drew near to the group which 
surrounded the dying man. 

‘“* Poachers ? ” 

The sufferer shook his head in the negative. 

“T said not,” observed Captain Ker. 

The door of the servants’ hall opened, and Kelf 
made his appearance: his countenance was very ule, 
and his eyes looked wild and haggard. The instant 
he beheld him, the features of his victim became 
dreadfully convulsed. It was evident he was making 
a violent effort to speak. Finding it impossible, he 
slightly raised his hand. Atbalie seized it in an 
instant, lest the dying man should point out his 
murderer. 

“Pray for him!” she exclaimed, addressing the 
clergyman ; “be is going!” 

A few minutes later, and all was over. 

Satisfied that she had no longer anything to fear, 
the governess, with the assistance of Fifine, succeeded 
in removing Julia from the scene of death. The 
agonies, the despair, of the poor girl awoke a late and 
useless remorse within the breast of her unatural 
parent: she watched over her, and, had she dared, 
= bave prayed for ber; but prayer was denied 

er. 

The punishment of the murderess had commenced. 

“A sad affair, Kelf,” said his master, addressing the 
keeper. 

“Very, my lord,” replied the ruffian, endeavouring 
to recover his self-possession, which had been some- 
what shaken on finding one of his victims still living; 
“the shot was doubtless intended for me.” 

“No wonder, then, that you appear so pale and 
agitated, my man,” observed the duke, who perfectly 
recollected him, from the circumstance of his short 
stay in his service, years previously, in the Highlands. 
“You still attribute the murder of this gentleman,” 
he added, * to his having been mistaken for you? ” 

“No doubt of it, your grace.” 

“ And by peaclers ? ” demanded the baronet. 

“Who else, Sir Thomas?” replied the villain; “the 
county swarms with them: it is not a month since the 
keepers at Ravenswortl: were attacked and beaten. 
Even the preservesof Alnwick,” he added, * cannot be 
kept free from them.” J 

The groom soon after arrived, accompanied by tlic 
surgeon and several of the police from Fulton. ‘I'he 
services of the former were too late. All the officers 
except one remained to guard the mansion—and he 
accompanied the keeper back to his lodge. 

Sir Thomas Liddle and the clergyman—who were 
both magistrates— promised the ear! to ride over at an 
early hour in the morning. 

The only person who did not feel satisfied that the 
true explanation of the affair had been arrived at was 
Captain K.er—a cool, long-headed man of the world. 
He had noticed the excitement of his host, the action 
of Athalie when she took the hand of the dying 
domestic in hers: he felt assured that there was some 
mystery, and was resolved, if possible, to fathom it to 
its source. 

He and the surgeon walked back to Fulton together. 
They were old friends, in the habit of meeting daily, 
and could speak in the most perfect confidence to each 
other. 

“ What think you,” he demanded of his companion, 
after they had passed the lodge, “ of this story of the 
poachers? Strange, is it not?” 

“Very!” 

“The murder committed so near to the mansion, 
too! Stranger still; I can’t tell what to make of it.” 

“Nor I.” 

“The duke, I saw, was staggered.” 

The village Esculapius, who was a man of but few 
words, contented himself by merely shrugging lis 
shoulders. 

“My dear fellow,” continued the speaker, “ posi- 
tively you must do me a service.” 

“ What service?” demanded his friend, 

“ Oh, a very slight one,” was the reply. “Of course 
you will be called in to examine the bodies of the 
murdered men, and give your evidence befvre the 
inquest ? ” 

“Doubtless,” was the reply of the surgeon; “and 
what then?” 

“ Why, then, the service I would ask is, that, without 
saying a word to anyone, you will contrive to bring 
the balls, after you have extracted them, to me. Don't 
ask me my reasons for this request—I caunot give 
them. 1t would be unjust! A whim—a caprice— 
nothing more.” 
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His companion looked at him earnestly, and Captain 
Ker saw that he was not deceived by his affected 
indifference upon the subject. 

“Well, then,” he added, “a suspicion—but at pre- 
sent so slight, the clue so fine, that it would be unjust 
to utter it even to one as discreet as you are. Do you 
promise me?” 

“TI do,” replied the man of science; “and that with- 
out asking auy further question: it is enough that you 
request it.” 

So saying, the two gentlemen shook hands and 
parted. 

When the viscount and Dick alighted at the inn in 
Fulton, it was with the intention of proceeding that 
very night to the abbey; as we before stated, their 
only motive in not riding as far as tle lodge, was the 
unaccountable desire of the latter to avoid their travel- 
ling companion—a feeling which happily p-eserved 
them both from the cruel fate prepared by the unprin- 
cipled Athalie. 

This delay, coupled with their previous one at 
Durham, enabled Captain Vernon and his companions 
—who had posted as fast as money could bribe the 
postilions to drive—to overtake them just as they were 
setting forth on their adventurous expedition. 

“Dick! Fred!” shouted the anxious parent, as the 
chaise drove into the inn yard, at the instant the 
young men were quitting it. They knew his voice, 
and turned: the next minute the gallant captain held 
them in his arms. ‘‘ Thank God,” he murmured, cs he 
pressed the viscount to his manly breast, “that Iam in 
time. I ought to have foreseen this—have provided 
against the excitement, the rashness, which the dis- 
closure of your mother’s wrongs and sufferings was 
sure to create ina heart like yours. Had you proceeded 
a step farther,” he added, “I should never have for- 
given mysel/.” 

“You do not blame me, my friend—benefactor— 
father!” replied the young licutenant. ‘“ Alas!” he 
added, with a sigh, “you are the only being whom I 
can ever honour by that name! If you reject me, I 
have ne other father!” 

“Reject you!” repeated the veteran; “if I do, 
may- But there, this is no place for conversation ; 
return with us to the inn—Goliah and Mr. Pal- 
grave are in the chaise. You must be guided by 
our advice. ‘Trust to older heads than your own or 
Dick's.” 

Probably there was no other being in the world for 
whom tke unhappy youth—burning to avenge his 
mother’s wrongs—would have delayed the execution 
of his project; as it was, he consented, but with an ill 
grace. 

“I cannot refuse you,” he said, ‘even though the 
compliance with your wish appears like a dereliction 
of duty. Did you know,” he added, “how I burn 
with impatience till I behold my mother—how I 
long to clasp her in my arms—te kiss away her 
tears—to tear her from the hands of her crnel perse- 
cutors—you would pity my impatience, instead of 
blaming it.” 

“I do not blame it, Fred, replied his guardian; “I 
beg pardon—my lord!” he added correcting himself. 

“Not that word!” said the young man, pressing 
his hand; “ not that word, if you love me! It 
sounds like a moekery from your lips. I feel as if 
I had lost my share in your affection when you utter 
it!” 

“ But the name of Frederick, my dear boy, is no 
lenger yours,” observed the captain. 

“Call me Digby, then!” replied his ward ; “that 
name must content me till I can exchange it for the 
dearer one of son.” 

At the entreaty of all present, the speaker consented 
to postpone his visit to the abbey till the following 
morning—although the hours would seem an age till 
then—when it was agreed that Captain Vernon, 
Goliah, and Mr. Palgrave should accompany him. So 
supported, they felt that it would be impossible for his 
unnatural father either to deny his claims or to plot 
against the safety of his son. 

The party had been seated in a private room in the 
little inn more than an hour, when the clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs was heard in the courtyard, and a voice 
calling out lustily for a chaise. 

“ Something has occurred!” observed Goliah. 

Without speaking a word, Dick quietly left the 
room, and in a few minutes returned, looking as pale 
as death. All felt that he was the bearer of some 
strange intelligence. 

“* What has happened ? ” demanded his father. 

The affectionate tellow grasped the hand of the vis- 
count as if to assure himself that he really beheld him 
safe. 

“ A murder has been committed!” he faltered out, 
at last. 

‘A murder! ” repeated all present. 

“Yes! A gentleman who travelled by the mail 
with us—but who, it seems, was not expected at the 
abbey till to-morrow—has been shot, between the 
lodge and the mansion, together with a servant whe 
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accompanied him! 
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of his lordship’s grooms, sent for medical assistance. 

His hearers remained gazing on each other for some 
time in silence. ‘The viscount was the first to break 
it—which he did by recounting his meeting with 
Athalie at Durham, and the evident impression which 
his appearance had produced upon her. 

“No wonder,” said Goliah, with a groan of horror; 
“for you are the image of my dear, ill-fated lady. 
And I cannot help thinking—heaven forgive me if I 
wrong lier—that the unhappy geptleman has been mis- 
taken for you.” 

“And his companion for Dick!” added his father. 
“ T see it all—the Jezebel! The raeasure of her infamy 
is complete.” 

Neither of the young men could speak—their hearts 
where too full—they sat, grasping one another by the 
hand, each offering up a grateful prayer for the escape 
of his friend.” 

“They will murder him!” murmured Goliah; 
“murder him, even here.” 

“Will they, by heavens!” exclaimed Captain 
Vernon, starting from his seat, in the violence of his 
indignation; “let them try it! I only wish they 
would! Murder him!” he repeated; they don’t know 
the man they have to deal with—do they, boys? ” 

“My mother—my poor mother—in the hands of 
such wretches!” groaned the viscount. “Oh, release 
me from my promise sir! Ientreat—I implore you— 
let me hasten to her.” 

“She is safe!” replied his protector, in a more col- 
lected tone; “bold and evil as they are, take my word 
for it, her enemies would not dare the same night to 
attempt a second crime—guiltis alwaystimid. Remain 
till morning, for your dear mother’s sake—for mine— 
for Annie’s!” he added, in a whisper; “sleep if you 
can—I and Dick will watch beside you.” 

“And I!” said Goliah; “I feel quite fresh and 
strong-—never was less inclived to sleep in all my life. 
Besides, I have letters to write, which will occupy the 
time.” 

Again the visit to the abbey was postponed ; but 
none of the party could be persuaded to retire to rest 
—the events of the last few hours had too much ex- 
cited them.” 

The lawyer and Mr. Brindsly’s partner, who were 
seated at a separate table, busied themselvesin examin- 
ing certain papers, conversing in whispers, and writ- 
ing letters—Captain Vernor and his boys in watching 
the laggard movements of the dial—till the first ray 
of morning. 

“Thank heaven,’ muttered Digby, as the clock of 
the village church struck the hour of six, “ the day of 
retribution has arrived at last.” 

With daylight, all fear of treachery and danger 
vanished. Captain Vernon, who felt anxious to con- 
sult with Mr. Palgrave and Goliah on the best mode 
of proceeding, made them a sign, unpereeived by 
Digby and Dick, to follow him into the courtyard of 
the inn, where they could converse without fear of 
interruption. 

“TI feel anxious for your advice, gentlemen!” he 
said; “I am a sailor, but little acquainted with the 
law, its windings, and chicaneries! No offence,” he 
added, nodding to the lawyer. “It will be impossible 
to restrain Digby’s natural impatience to behold his 
mother any longer; and even if I had the means, I 
should not have the heart to do so! You have the will 
of Nicholas Arden with you?” 

“We have!” 

“ And it is clear? ” 

“Nothing can be more explicit!” replied Mr. Pal- 
grave; “every shilling of the vast sums the Earl of 
Moretown has appropriated to his own use was the 
property of his son, and his estates are answerable! 
But it is one thing, my dear sir, to possess a right, and 
another to enforce it! The very position in which his 
lordship will find himself placed by this discovery may 
render him desperate! Any attempt to take possession 
of the place in all probability would be resisted—the 
question can only be decided by legal means.” 

“ What, then, do you advise?” : 

“That my client contents himself for the present by 
demanding an interview with his mother—they can- 
not deny him that, for very shame—hold out to his 
father the hope of compromise: if wise he will accede 
to it. ; It is the influence of the Frenchwoman that I 
fear!” 

“ And I!” exclaimed Goliah; “she leads him like a 
child—thought, feeling, honour—all yield to her 
slightest wish! I hope ere this to have the means of 
crushing her; but man’s justice, as well as heaven’s, 
seems blind to her offences.” 

“Tt will reach her at last,” observed the captain, 
with energy; “it will reach her at last.” 

Whilst they were thus debating, the landlord joined 
them, and inquired if one of his guests was not named 
Obie—Mr. Goliah Obie. 

“It is my name,” answered the goldsmith, with a 
look of anxiety. 

The man placed a card in his hand, and informed 
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him that two gentlemen who had justarrj 
to see him privately. Wistarrived requested 
“At last,” exclaimed the friend of 
glanced at the name; ‘thank heave 
arrived at last!” 
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SCIENCE, 


New SreaMers FOR THE THAMFS.—A 
has just been issued by the Saloon Qian aan 
Company (Limited). The company has been formed 
to provide a sufficient number of iron passenger gt 
mers to conduct the traffic of the Thames, The are 
will in some degree resemble tlie well-known 
famous on the Clyde. 


Tue largest screw steamer ever built, with the ex. 
ception of the Great Eastern, has been lately launched 
from the building yard of Messrs. Palmer, Jarrow 
The vessel is named the Scotland. Her dimensions 
are as follows:—Length over all, 394 feet; length on 
the load line, 365 feet; breadth, extreme, 43 feet. 
depth of hold, 29 feet; gross tonnage, 3,691 tong, 
She is provided with two engines, each of 200 horse 
power, and capable of being worked, combined, up to 
1,600 or 1,800 horse power. 


Tue loss and waste of power caused by the large 
proportion of dead weight in ordinary railway traing 
has led to the adoption of a steam car in America, on 
the Utica and Clinton Railway. ‘The engine and car- 
riage are placed on one frame, which runs on four 
pairs of wheels, arranged so as to travel over sharp 
curves. The cost of running is stated to be not more 
than one-third the cost of locomotives to do similar 
work, The weight, including all machinery, baggage- 
room, seats for 40 passemgers, and coal and water for 
20 miles, does not exceed 14 tons; to perform the 
same service with a locomotive train the weight would 
be about 42 tons, giving a saving of two-thirds, or 
28 tons. From the satisfactury results which have 
been attained on the above railway, this description 
of car appears well adapted for short lines in this 
country. 

THE magnesium light has just received a new ap- 
plication in France, in connexion with the laryngos- 
cope, a small apparatus consisting of two mirrors by 
means of which tho lower parts of the larynx may be 
conveniently brought to view. A polypus seated 
deeply in the throat of a patient of Dr. Fournié’s, was 
examined by means of M. Mathieu Plessy’s lamp, 
specially constructed for the magnesium liglit. Strong 
rays were projected on the mirror placed at the furthest 
end of the fauces, and thence reflected into the larynx 
and trachea, and these parts were depicted on the 
mirror, which was too small to be clearly observable 
ata distance. But on placing a bi-convex lens before 
the patient's mouth, the image became so enlarged 
that everyone could distinguish it from a distance of 
a few yards, 

Navat AND OrpNANCcE.—The Lords of the Admi- 
ralty have given direction for the construction of 4 
new iron-cased frigate, of the improved Bellerophon 
class, to be named the Hercules, which is intended to 
mount an armament of fifteen guns of the heaviest 
calibre, and to be fitted with engines of 1,600 horse- 
power (nominal).—The 7in. wrought iron shunt 
gun, of 7 tons, has at length been tried at Shoe- 
buryness, with charges of 251b. of powder and pro- 
jectiles of 1090 Ib. weight, and we are now enabled to 
judge of the value of this system of rifling as com- 
pared with the Lancaster, the French, and the Scott 
systems. In round numbers, at 10 deg., the shunt 
gun gives about 4,050 yards, as against 4,500 or 4,600 
yards of theother competitive guns. The accuracy 
of the gun is slightly inferior to the French and other 
competitors. ’ 

Tue Goverment have now determined to arm the 
whole of the cavalry with carbines on the breech- 
loading principle, and have selected the Westley 
Richards’ arm as thearm of theservice. Its weight 6 
about 6lb., and the barrel, which is rifled on the 
Whitworth principle, is twenty inches in length, and 
is siglted up to eight hundred yards, at which dis- 
tance it makes most wonderful practice. It has also 
a hardened projectile, which gives it greatly increased 
power of penetration. T'wo thousand of these = 
are already in the hands of the troops; they are muc 
approved, and twenty thousand more are now 10 course 
of manufacture at Enfield; they will be finished this 
year ‘I'wo thousand infantry muskets on the —_ 
principle are also being manufactured for the ae 
ment by the inventors, Messrs. Westley Richar rae 
Co., of Birmingham ; these will be served out 
infantry this year for an extended trial. This os 
like the carbine, is rifled on the Whitworth prees , 
and is sighted up to one thousand yards, at wi! 
distance it gives an average mean figure 0 
under 2 feet. This priuciple of breech-lo 
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4:1 have been before the public for the last 
nna in the course of that time it las been 
poh tested by the Government, and has been 
tied to upwards of three thousand private persons 
pad all parts of the world for sporting and target 
a ces, It has become an article of consumption 
Pe ehich there is @ steady and increasing demand, 60 
iat the Government incurs no risk of failure. 
A New GuyrowpER.—The explosion at Erith has 
4 to the manufacture of a new gunpowder, the dis- 
avery of Mr. L. H. G. Ehrhardt, a German. It con- 
sats of tannic gallic acid, or the resin of commerce, and 
tilorate ornitrate of potash. The new gunpowder is 
dated to be of three times the explosive force of that 
now in use, and one-half cheaper. It leaves no 
residuum when expleded. It can also be kept in maga- 
zines With safety, by the resin and _ Preparation of 
otash being kept sepavately, and mixed as wanted, 
both the articles named being incombustible by them- 
gives. If it bears the test of actual experiment a 
gving of one-third will be effected ; and, the combus- 
tion being entire, it will remove all objections to rifled 
jcearms, such as the fouling of Enfield rifles and Arm- 


stroug guns. 

Devine BY GAs.—To attempt to dry by combus- 
tion of gas appears to be a mistake, for in small cham- 
iers at least, where there is no ventilation, instead of 

ersporation, moisture is produced, and condenses upon 
the walls. This I have found from repeated experi- 
nents, and was much puzzled for some time by a 
wlicitor’s strong room, which I had built, obstinately 
refusing to become dry, although favourably situated 
for the process, and a jet of gas being kept burning 
jayand night. ‘The consequence, however, was, that 
the papers and parchments became flaccid and damp. 
The mischief has becn entirely and speedily remedied 
by inserting two terra-cotta ventilating bricks, and 
etinguishing the gas. In a washing lobby, also, in 
we case the gas was left burning for five hours, when 
the paper on the walls was found to be saturated with 
moisture for about 1 ft. in width, at and below the 
level of the light, and where, as on varnished parts, it 
could not be absorbed, the moisture bung in great 
dropsas if a pipe had leaked, The. combustion of 
gas, therefore, in confined chambers produces a moist 
atmosphere instead of a dry one.—T. G. 

THIN SHEETS OF IRON. 

it may not be out of place, considering the great in- 
terest that istaken by those connected with this great 
branch of industry, the iron trade, to give a few 
curious particulars relative to the extentthat iron can be 
welded, and the thin sheets which can be rolled oat. 
Brother Jonathan little thought what a hubbub would 
te created in the eld country when from Pittsburgh he 
wut that wonderful letter, written cn a sheet made 
from iron, which took ne less than one thousand sheets 
tomake one inch in thickness; the dimensions being 
fn. dJin., or a surface of 44in., and weighing 69 
grins. The fact had no sooner made its appearance 
iu print than Britian’s sons began to work, and soon 
weheard of a sheet containing the same number of sur- 
heeinches, but weighing only 46 grains, had been made 
tt the Marshfield Ironworks, Llanelly, Carmarthen- 
shire, being exactly ene-third less ia weight ; but soon 
the Welsh leek had to give way to the rose of England, 
for Staffordshire was anxious to take its wonted Jead. 
The Hope Iron-works succeeded in making a sheet of 
118 surface inches, weighing but 89 grains; which, 
reduced to the American and Welsh standard of 44in 
gives about 33 grains. Messrs. Ik. Williams and Co., 
(in, 49 grains ; reduced to the same standard, about 
41 grains, 

Yor a time Staffordshire wears the belt; but Wales 
becomes very restless, and is anxious for the honour of 
& David, so further. attempts must be made. No 
fconer said than done. Marslifield comes again into the 
fd, and through the press is wafted to the reader. 

ley succeeded in making one sheet, 8 in. by 5}in., 
ta surfaee of 44in., of the astounding weight of 234 
gruus only: which required no less than 2,853 sheets 
ayy one inch in thickness; another sheet, 8in. by 

lt, or forty-eight surface inches, weighed 25 grains; 

orousht to the standard of 44in., gives but 23 
Mins, aud requires 2,950 sheets to make one inch in 

the field 6 The Poutadawe Tinworks next come iato 
no with a sheet of 15jin. by 7 five-sixteenths, or 
a ace of 115'17in., weighing 60 grains; but, being 
ced to 44in., is 24} grains—a trifle heavier than 
cll; but Poutardawe claims 3,799 sheets to 
© one inch in thickness. 
alte how come to the climax. 
te. Ww. Hallam and Co., of the Upper Forest 

ie 2 hear Swansea, has succeeded in making a 
me vet @ fiuest appearance and thinnest that has 
vhicl th been seen by mortal eye. The iron. from 
_ ~ nary: was rolled was made on the premises. 
blast: hee ed in a finery with charcoal and the usual 
: arate taken to the hammer to be formed 

Sular flat bloom ; from thence conveyed to the 


The mill manager 





balling furnace, and when sufficiently heated, taken to 
the rolls, lengthened, and cut by shears into proper 
lengths, piled up, and transferred to the balliug fur- 
nace again; when heated, it was passed through the 
rolls back again into the baliing furnace, and when 
duly brought to the proper pitch was taken to the 
rolls, and made into a thorough good bar. It was 
then taken to the tin mills, and rolled tillit was sup- 
posed to be thinner than 23 graids, afterwards passed 
through the cold rolls to give it tle necessary polish, 
and now it stands on record as the thinnest sheet of 
sheet of iron ever rolled. The sheet in question is 
10in. by 53in., or 55 in. in surface, and weiglis but 
20 graius, which, being brought to the standard of 
8in. by 5}in., or forty-four surface inches, is but 16 
grains or 80 per cent. le-s than any previous effort, 
and requires at least 4,800 sheets to make lin. in 
thickness. That calculaton is made in a rough way, 
without any inch gauge, but if anything, is consider- 
ably uuder the mark. 

A sheet of IC tin plate measures 10 it. by 14 in., or 
a surface of 140 in., and weighs } Ib, A box is made 
up of 225 sheets, but as many as 245 can be pressed 
in; the depth of the box is 34 ix. The latter number 
of sheets being taken as our guide, we have seventy 
sheets to the inch. In order to make the matter more 
clear we will raise the 55 in. of 20 grains to the ordi- 
nary 10 in. by 14, or 140 in. the weight being 
50 10-11 ths grains. We now find that } 1b. avoir- 
dupois contains 3,590 grains troy weight; we now 
multiply 8,500 grains by 70, the number of sheets of 
IC thickness to Lin., aml— by 50 10-11ths grains, 
being the weight of 140 in. of the thin sheet in ques- 
tion, which gives us as answer 4.8124 that number, 
therefore, being required to make 1 in. in thickness. 

I think itis broughtintelligibly before your readers ; 
I would just add that the gravity of the iron in ques- 
tion, from which the thin sheet was rolied, was from 
7°8 to 7°9 and was not made in whatis geuerally con- 
sidered the most superior—that is, hollow fires. The 
plan answers admirably for tin plates, and, in the pre- 
sent instance, fully carroborates that view of the ques- 
tion, for had not the iron been of a very superior 
quality, it could never have stood the stretching, for 
it is no less than 68} times thinner than the ordinary 
IC tin-plate. _ Of course, in a mercantile view, it 
would never answer to make such thiu sheet; in fact, 
itis hardly worth while making even taggers; and 
most makers of tin-plates would rather be without 
such orders, unless in large quantities. Tor the pre- 
sent Messrs. William Hallam and Co., of Swansea, 
stand at the top of the tree. We now wait to 
chronicle fresh efforts ere we bestow the prize medal. 

Carron.—There are a few facts connected with car- 
bon that merit consideration. Carbonic acid gas, enter- 
ing the lungs, is a deadly poison; but @uitering the 
stomach, which lies close under the lungs, and is 
overlapped by them, it isa refreshing beverage. Al- 
though charcoal, when burnt, gives off the most 
poisonous gas, it seems to be very jealous of other 
gaseous poisons; for if it be powdered and set about 
in pans where there is a poisonous atmosphere, it will 
seize hold of poisonous gases, and, by absorbing, im- 
prison them. Even ina drop of toast and water the 
charred bread seizes hold of whatever impurities exist 
in the water; and water passed through beds of char- 
coal becomes filtered and beautifully pure, being com- 
pelle? to give up to the charcoal whatever is ob- 
noxious. If a piece of meat that nas commenced 
putrefying be sprinkled with charcoal, it will not only 
object to the meat putrefying any further, but it will 
sweeten that which has already undergone putrefac- 
tion. Although, in the form of gas, it will poison the 
blood, and cause speedy stupefaction and death, if it 
be powdered, and worn before the mouth as a respira- 
tor, it will say to all poisonous gases that come to the 
mouth with the air, “I have taken this post to defend 
the lungs, and I arrest you on a charge of murderous 
intention.” Such are the various facts connected 
with carbon; and they forcibly indicate that those 
who understand nature’s works are likely to receive 
her best protection. 





Wreck Aanp Loss or NeArty Six Hunprep 
Lives.—On the 12th of January, a Chinaman, much 
bruised about the body, presented himself at the Ship- 
ping Office, Singapore, and said that he had left Swatow 
a fortnight before ina largethree-masted schooner, with 
550 other passengers. On the night of the 6th, he said, 
at the entrance to the straits, barely thirty miles from 
Singapore, the vessel, going at full speed, dashed 
against the Lighthouse Rocks; a moment afterwards 
she fell back, filled rapidly, and sank in deep water, 
with all hands on board. The man, who believed 
himself the only survivor, got hold of a small piece of 
wood, on which he floated a wholo day and night, 
when he was picked up by some Rhio fishermen and 
brought to Singapore. The story, so fearful in its 
details, was scarcely believed at first, but fatal con- 





firmation of it arrived a day afterwards from the 
Dutch Consul, resident at Rio. One of the crew of 
the ill-fated ship, a Swede, named Christensen, was 
picked up and brought ashore at Rhio, and his history 
was the same as the Chinaman’s. The vessel was the 
Hamburg three-masted schooner, Canton, bound from 
Swatow to Singapore with 550 Chinese passengers. 
The Chinaman that reached Singapore and the Euro- 
pean sailor, now in hospital at Rhio, are the sole sur- 
vivors. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Somer people have the toothache ; to them it may be 
interesting to know without a guinea fee that between 
the tip of the left-hand thumb and the nose there is a 
great connection ; the nerves of the nose are connected 
with the mouth, and toothache may therefore be cured 
by the application of a mustard poultice to the tiv of 
the left-hand thumb. 


NEURALGIA, 


From two Greek words Neuros, nerve, and Algos, 
pain; means nerve-pain ; but.as there is no pain ex- 
cept in connection with the nerves, every pain or ache 
in the body is really “weuralgia.” Ailments are 
generally named from the part affected, or nature of 
the malady. ‘“ Head-ache,” because the pain is in the 
head. “ Pleuritis,” or pleurisy, becauso there is 
inflammation, too much arterial blood in the pleura, or 
covering of the lungs. Neuralgia is always caused by 
bad bleed; bad, because too poor or too much of it; 
too poor, because there is not exercise and pure air 
enough to secure a good digestion, and the person is 
thin and pale; too much blood, because there is more 
taken into the system than passes from it, and it is 
too full. The person may be ileshy enough, and does 
not appear sick at all. For a week, live on cold bread 
and butter, fruits, aud cold water, and spend the whole 
of daylight in active exercise in the open air, and the 
neuralgia will be gone in three cases out of four—the 
feet being kept warm, and the whole body most per- 
fectly clean. 

There are two kinds of neuralgia, sharp and dull; 
both caused by there being too much blood in or about 
the nerve. Perhaps artcrial blood gives the sharp, 
venous blood the dull or |.eavy pain. In either case, 
the pain is of all forms of intensity, from simple dis- 
comfort to an agony almost unendurable. In the 
more fleshy parts, the pain is less severe, since the soft 
flesh yields before tie distending nerve; distended by 
more and more blood getting into it, until it is ocea- 
sionally three times its usual size ; but when the nerve 
is in a tooth, or between two bones, or passes through 
a small hole in the bone, as in the face, or “ facial 
neuralgia,” which is neuralgia proper, or the tic dol- 
ereux of the French, the suffering is fearful, because 
there is no room for distension, and every instant, the 
heart, by its beating, plugs more blood into the invisi- 
ble blood-vessels of the nerves. Butin any such case, 
open a blood-vessel in the arin or elsewhere, uutil the 
person is on the very point of fainting, and the most 
excruciating neuralgia is gone in an instant, because 
the heart ceases to send on blood, and the blood already 
in a part, as naturally, flows out of it,as water natu- 
rally flows out of an uncorked bottle, on ite side. 
Hence, a skin kept clean by judicious washings and 
frictions, helps, by its open pores, to unload the sys- 
tem of its surplus. 

There is no form of mere neuralgia, which is not 
safely and permanently cured in a reasonable time by 
strict personal cleauliness, by cooling, loosening food, as 
fruits, coarse bread, and cold water, and by breathing a 
pure air in resting in our chambers at night, and in 
moderate labour out of doors during the hours of day- 
light. Those who prefer uncertain physic or stimu- 
lants to these more natural remedies, are unwise. 


HOW TO EAT. 


BerorE a man becomes hungry, watchful nature 
has calculated, in her way, how much nutriment the 
body needs, and provides as much of a liquid sub- 
stance as will be necessary to prepare from the food 
which may be eaten that amount of sustenance which 
the system may require. When thisis stored up, and 
all is ready, the sensation of hunger commences, and 
increases with the steadily increasing amount of the 
digesting material just referred to, and the very 
instant the first mouthful of food is swallowed, this 
“ gastric juice” is poured out into the stomach through @ 
thousand sluices; but no more has been prepared than 
was necessary, fur Nature does nothing in vain; so 
that if a single mouthful more of food has been swal- 
lowed than the untempted or unstimulated appetite 
would have called for, there is no gastric juice for its 
solution, and it remains but to fret. and worry, and 
irritate for hours together. 

If the amount eaten is much in excess, the stomach, 
as if in utter discouragement at the magnitude of its 
task, ceases its attempts at digestion, and forthwith 
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commences the process of ejecting the unnatural load 
by means of nausea and vomiting in some cases; in 
others, it remains for an hour or more like a weight, a 
hard round ball, or a lump of lead, an uneasy heavi- 
ness; then it begins to “sour,” that is, to decompose, 
and the disgusting gas or liquid comes up into the 
throat, causing more or less of a scalding sensation 
from the pit of the stomach to the threat; this is 
called “heartburn.” At length, the half-decayed mix- 
ture is forced out of the mouth by the outraged 
stomach with that horrible odour and taste with 
which every glutton is familiar. In some cases tl:e 
stenchy massis passed out of the stomach downwards, 
causing, in its progress, a gush of liquid irom all parts 
of the intestinal canal, to wash it, with a flood, out of 
the system ; this is the “ Diarrhea” which surprises 
the gourmand at midnight or in the early morning 
hours, when a late or over-hearty meal has been 
eaten. 

When sufficient food has been taken for the amount 
of gastric juice supplied, hunger ceases, and every 
mouthful swallowed after that, no gastric juice having 
been prepared for its dissolution, remains without 
any healthful change, inflaming, and irritating, aud 
exhausting the stomach by its efforts to get rid of it, 
and this is the first step towards forming “‘ dyspepsia,” 
which becomes more and more deeply fixed by every 
repeated outrage, until at length it remains a life- 
time worry to the mind, filling it with horrible 
imaginings, and a wearing wasting torture to the 
body, until it passes into the grave. 

The moral of the article is, that the man who 
‘forces ” his food, he who eats without an inclination, 
and he who strives by tonics, or bitters, or wine, or 
other alcoholic liquors, to “get up” an appetite, is a 
sinner against body and soul—a virtual suicide! 





FACETIA. 

Tne difference between a suit of clothes and a law 
suit is this—one provides you with pockets, aud the 
other empties them. 

Ir a young lady has a large tract of valuable land, 
the young gentlemen are very apt to conclude that 
there are sufficient grounds for attachment. 

A apy walking on one of the wharves, asked a 
sailor why a ship was called “she?” ‘“ Because,” 
said the sailor, *‘ the rigging costs more than the hull.” 

Tue following toast was recently proposed ata 
fireman's dinner, which was received with showers of 
applause: ‘he Ladies—their eyes kindle the only 
flame against which there is no insurance.” 

Country lady, approaching a facetious eabman :— 
“Pray, sir, are you engaged ?”—“ Och, bless your 
pretty soul, ma’am, I’ve been married these seven 
years, and have eight sprightly children !” 

“WELL, wife, I don’t see for my part how they send 
letters on them 'ere wires without tearing ’em all to 
bits.’,—“ Laws me, they don’t send the paper, they 
just send the writin’.” 

A coop joke of Lord Palmerston’s was at one time 
in circulation apropos of his reported insult of the 
Marylebone vestry as “local tinkers,”—“ Oh, that’sa 
mere error of the press—dropped a letter—I must have 
said ‘local thinkers.’” 

A CELEBRATED French player at the roulette table 
at Baden has discovered the secret of winning daily. 
He borrows three louis of his friends, risks one at 
play, and, if successful, pursues his game; if not 
successful, he leaves off, and is always two louis the 
richer. 

ADDRESS FROM THE MANAGER oF A DUBLIN 
THEATRE.—“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—As there is no- 
body here, I will dismiss you all; the performances of 
this night will not be performed; but the perform- 
ances of this night will be repeated to-morrow even- 
ing. 

“Dap, if I was tosee a duck on the wing, and was 
to shoot it, would you thrash me?”-——“Oh no, my 
son! It shows you are a good marksman, and [ 
would feel proud of you.”—‘* Well, then, dad, I plumped 
our old drake as he was flyin’ over the fence, to- 
day,and it would have done you good to see him 
drap !” 

How Mozart won uis Wacer.—The following 
anecdote is related in the Memoires dun Muiscien :— 
“Mozart and Hadyn being at a party, the former laid 
@ wager of six bottles of champagne with the latter 
that lic would not play at sight a pieee of music which 
he (Mozart) would compose. Hadyn accepted the 
challenge, and Mozart speedily wrote down a few notes 
and presented them to Hadyn, who, having played a 
prelude, exclaimed, ‘How do you tlink I can play 
that? My hands are at each extremity of the piano, 
and there is at the same time a note in the middle.’ 

* Does that stop you?’ said Mozart, ‘ Well, you shall 
see.’ On coming to the diflicult passage, Mozart, 


without stopping, struck the note in the middle of the 
piano with his nose, and every one burst out laughing. 
What made tlie act more ridiculous was, that Hadyn 
had a flat nose, while Mozarts wasa long one. Haydu 
therefore paid for the smallness of his nassal protuber- 
ance six bottles of champagne.” 


THE LAST NAME. 


“Who are you named after?” we asked of a bright 
little fellow of seven years. 

“ My father, sir; only I have not his last name.” 

“ How is that, my boy? I think all children have 
their father’s last names, if no other.” 

*Oh! but I have not. My father’s name is Edward 
Marsh Frazier Senior, and mine is Edward Marsh 
Frazier Junior.” 

At a table of play, the other evening, the banker 
Double X was thus addressed: “ You have only three 
points, monsieur.” The banker Double X replied, 
“No, no, four points,” upon which the first speaker 
offered to bet him a louis about it, and was answered 
by Double X, “ Ob, I am not certain enough to make 
a bet, but I give you my word of honour I have four 
points.” 

THE COMMONS TO THE RESCUE! 


Ruse Barnes and Streatham! Wandsworth rise, 
At Wimbledon’s loud summons! 

Wecan’t afford to let a Lord 
Play tailor to our Commons. 


The coat I'd save that Nature gave, 
Though sorely torn and tattered. 

The gorse gold-lace frayed off its face, 
The turf’s green velvet battered. 


That coat though rough I would not dof, 
In spite of gods and men, Sir, 
To show myself, my skirts cut off, 


In what is called @ Spencer. Punch. 


PRACTICAL JOKES AT ETON. 


PRACTICAL jokes were more common then than now, 
and there was perhaps an additional enjoyment of 
them by Keate'’s pupils from the certain explosion of 
rage which they called forth from him when dis- 
covered, ‘his enjoyment was intense when what 
may* be called the serious business of the school was 
suddeuly interrupted by the disappearance of the 
flogging-block, an instrument of indispensable daily 
use, which the young Marquis of Warterford and 
some companions, after a 4th of June supper, had 
abstracted, in some mysterious manner, from that 
chamber of horrors known as the “ Library.” It was 
little less than sacrilege in Keate’s eyes, and his 
wrath was terrible; but it was supposed that he soon 
found out the culprit, and as he was one whose 
escapades were to a certain degree privileged, the 
matter was allowed to drop. 

Another young nobleman, disguised in an old 
gown and cocked-hat, so as to present by moonlight 
a passable likeness of the doctor, painted Keate’s door 
a brilliant red one night, before the very eyes of tie 
college watchman, who stood looking on at a respect- 
ful distance, wondering what the doctor could be at, 
but not questioning his right to do what he would 
with his own. 

Amongst other forbidden indulgences in the school, 
Keate had thought proper to include umbrellas, which 
he regarded as sigus o fmodern effeminacy. Boysare 
perverse; and when to the comfort of an umbrella 
was added the spice of unlawfuluess, it became a 
poiat of honour with some of the bigger boys to carry 
one. The dector harangued his own division on the 
subject in his bitterest style, and ended by expressing 
his regret to find that Eton boys had degenerated into 
“ scheol-girls.” 

The next night a party made an expedition to the 
neighbouring village of Upton, took down a large 
board inscribed in small gilt letters, “ Seminary for 
Young Ladies,” and fixed it up over the great west 
entrance into the school-yard, where it met Keate’s 
apgry eyes in the morning. 

He had also declared war against a fashion creeping 
in among the “swells” of those days of sporting-cut 
coats with brass buttons, which be denounced ‘as 
against the statutes. One morning several boys ap- 
peared in knee-breeches extemporised out of flannel, 
which they defended as strictly statutable. 

A Tuoveut ry THE Park.—What an aggravating 
reminder—to meet your most pressing creditor driving 
a pair of dun ponies.— Punch. 


History Errromisep (by Louis Napoleon.)—Cesar 
and Boney very much like: specially Boney 
Punch. 

Notice sy tue Speaker.—The gentleman who 
dropped his voice may hear of it again by applying to 
apy of the doorkeepers of the House of Commons.— 
Punch. 

PARLIAMENTARY Waste oF Trmg.—Every one to 
his own opinion about the value of the Minutes of 


1”, 





Council respecting education ; but at any rate PG 
minutes do not amount to such a bore as the uhigned 
hours of empty jaw which the House of Oommen ” 
continually devoting to the inconclusive discussion r 
that tiresome subject.— Punch. a 
A Geniune Success.—Faces in the Fir 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, the Duke of oe . 
and Lord Richard Grosvenor, at the conflagration ; 
Saville House.— Punch. a 


“as CLEAR AS MUD,” 


Trish Waiter. ‘An’ will yer ’annar ha ins} 
kyar or an outside kyar ?” . abies 

Inexperienced Saxon. “Oh, an outside car of 
course; I dou’t want a covered conveyance; I want 
to see the country.” 

Trish Waiter. “Oh, shure, nayther of ‘em’s eo 
vered.” (Closing door and preparing for a luminous 
explanation.) ‘It’s this way, it is, sir. They call 
‘em inside kyars bekase the wheels is outside, ay’ 
they call’em outside kyars by rasou the wieels m= 
Inside ! !”— Punch. 


A Histroricat PARALLEL.—Some people object to 
the parallel which the Imperial author of the Life of 
JuLius evidently intends to draw between biographer 
and subject. The likeness will be more clearly soon, 
if the name be written—as it should be—*“ Srizer”— 
Punch. 


AN INCURABLE. 


Mamma.—"“ Algernon, you great silly goose, I am 
ashamed of you! ‘To get into such a state about that 
odious little Miss Griggs! Why, she was dropping 
ber H’s all over the reom!” 

Algernon.—“‘ Was she? TLonly wish I'd known it; 
I'd have picked ’em up—and kept ’em!”—Punch. 


A Soup-con.—The King of Italy returns shortly to 
Turin, which, for a capital, behaved in anything bus 
a capital manner recently. Fair Turin ought not to 
be un-ladle-like; soup-eriority, in fact, is, and always 
should be, looked for in a Turin.—Fun, 


LET NATURE ALONE. 


Ler Nature alone. My dears, don’t torture yout 
hair, your eyebrows, your lips. Don’t dye your hair; 
don’t paint or powder. Suppose your hair is straight, 
and you “doat” on curls, let it alone. Did you never 
stop to consider that the hand which made you coud 
not be improved? Look at the variety displayed in 
the features and expressions of your friends and ac- 
quaintances—of every individual you meet. Now, if 
you have never taken any lessons in sketchiog the 
“human face divine,” suppose we begin just here, 
with pen and ink, 

There ia a pair of straight eyebrows, and a rather 
pointed nose. The latter is too prominent, you think. 
Arch the brows, heighten the cheek-bones. Al! 
have you made any improvement, even in fancy? 
Admit your friend’s face really has a better expression 
than that. : : 

But there is a young man with lank, straight ba'r. 
Curl it. Ek ?—somehow he looks “ fixed up”—notas 
natural by half as he did ten minutes ago, Well, try 
your skill upon that face; the eyes are too small; eu- 
large them then. Are you satisfied with the effect? 
Confess that the effect is not good—that in short, the 
proportions of the face are now lost. The small eye 
suited the rest of the features. Here, again, try how 
this mouth would look were it a trifle smaller. Why, 
what a remarkable distortion you mako with one 
small stroke—the lower portion of the face cannot be 
recognized, and its whole aspect is smirking, insig- 
nificant. 

Throw away the pencfl—look 
think. All these odd, homely, 
disproportioned features, after all, ca 
proved. You really never viewed it in 
before. 

True, some of them have glaring defects; but = 
are powerless to improve them, uuless you alter the 
whole character of the face. One moment, you cri’ 
cise a landscape; I have heard you; don’t deny 
The foreground was too glaring, and in spite of a 
prevented the eye from dwelling cvntentedly es om 
cozy scene’ far in the distance; the clouds were = ‘ 
sv many blotches in the sky, which was entirely “1 
dark; and the trees had no life in them. Well, there 
was some truth in your harsh criticism; but Jon at 
member how quiet, how wrapt you stood ey s 
charming little landscape of H——'s? Now, ¢ oa 
not occur to you that H—— has devoted all his » 
and attention to the study of Nature? thee : 
lucent his water! How warm and balmy his s a 
You almost breathe the summer air in view1Dg neat 
his pictures. His hills slope naturally; his ~ bia 
swell and fall exactly as they rose and fe Pah 
looked at the well-remembered meadow from t f “sm 
door of the old homestead. Why? Because 
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e edge of the stream, uever makes two 
mms oy, yr presse exactly, nor two clouds ex- 
als wike "Now ask H—— why a girl with natural 
ma should let her hair alone, instead of endeavour- 
oe wad it straight 9—why one with straight hair 
; wld tie it up in @ Grecian knot ?—why even the 
= incontrovertible red hair should not be dyed 
ms why the complexion is always suited to the 
‘ath hair to the complexion ? 

My friend Griddles dyed his whiskers and mous- 
tuhe. He really is a humourous, jolly fellow, and 
ow be looks like a half and half Italian and Spaniard, 
‘ith a decidedly bandit, “ don’t-you-joke-with-me, 
in" look. (His hair was always light.) My really 
Jover, gracious, accommodating friend Hester, ima- 
re her nose is monstrous. In vain people say to 
cach other and themselves, “ Hester is a good-looking 

eeable girl—what makes her talk as if she were 
rally disagreeably homely—why not let herself alone?” 
still Hester Lehaves as if Nature had been unkind 
ober in giving her too much nose. Now, I venture 
‘osay, if she had her choice, not one nose out of a 
thousand would exactly please her ladyship. — 
By-and-bye they will come to the conclusion that 
there are very few ugly faces in the world—in fact, 
they will understand the marks of passion, the mean- 
yes of the soul betrayed in the leering or lurking 
ew, are the really ugly things, which invariably leave 
ugly traces. Let them once be occupied with that 
ihought—the idea of “improving” themselves will 


yethaps be forgotten. . W 








STATISTICS. 





IspIANA AND IowA.—Indiana, which 15,000 bushels 
af wheat before the war, now grows 20,000,000, 
thongh she has sent to tlie army 124,000 men. Iowa, 
a younger state, having contributed 70,000 out of a 
total population of 700,000 has increased her improved 
lands from 3,445,000 acres before the war to 4,702,000 
in 1962, and 4,900,000 in 1863. Her wheat produce 
jas gone up from 8,795,000 bushels in 1862 to 
14,592,000 in 1868. Her mining of coal has advanced 
fom 72,500 bushels in 1860 to 901,858 bushels in 
1863, The earnings on her railways were, in 1863, 
am increase of nearly 10 per cent. in twelve montlis of 
war. 
Tue SuppLy or Corron.—We have now definite 
information as to the receipts of raw cotton last year. 
They amounted to 893,304,7201b., as compared with 
669,583,2641b. in 1863, 523,973,296lb. in 1862, 
1256,984,7361b. in 1861, 1,390,938,752lb. in 1860, 
1,225,989,072lb. in 1859, 1,034,342,176lb. in 1858, 
$69,318,8961b. in 1857, 1,023,886,304Ib. in 1856, and 
§91,751,9521b. in 1855. The great year in the cotton 
trade was 1860, and if we compare 1862 with 1860 
we see that the supplies declined to the extent of 
$6,965,4561b., while, comparing 1864 with 1862 we 
fud a recovery of 869,881,4241b. ‘I'he receipts of last 
yer were still, however, below the level of 1860 by 
497,604,0321b., although it will be seen that last year’s 
figures were somewhat in excess of those of 1855, 
when no special influence depressed the imports. It 
8 worthy of remark in connexion with this ques- 
tim that the exports of cotton from the United 
Kingdom have very greatly increased of late years, 
taving amounted to 244,702,3041b. last year, against 
41352.496\b. in 1863, 214,714,528lb. in 1862, 
298,287, 9201b. in 1861, 250,339,040lb. in 1860, 
15,143,136lb, in 1859, 149,609,600lb. in 1858, 
131,927,6001b in 1857, 146,660,864Ib, in 1856, and 
14368,1601b. in 1855. It will be seen that the ex- 
rts of cotton have very materially expanded since 
tle ordinary course of the trade was disturbed by the 
rng complications still prevailing across the 
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ly Dublin, within the last few days, an old woman 
ws liought before the magistrates for about the 120th 
time. She had been tried once by the Judges of Com- 
uiksion, ‘ive times before the Recorder at Sessions, and 
‘umarily convicted 105 times by the divisional magis- 
a ; aud she had spent twenty years of her life in 


Stcar Rerivixa in JaPAN.—One of the Japanese 
— has resolved to erect a sugar refinery in 
Pry and has engaged two skilled Europeans to 

om lim iu carrying out his project, one of these 
a ‘ Greenock man, who has been, for some time 

wnt ed 48 pansman in two of the principal sugar re- 
« hoe ‘nthat town, He left for his future sphere ef 
poyment a short time since, and his engagement is 
turee years, 
be psmentes.—From the official returns relative 
bests ya ships engaged in the cod fishery in the 
bon * uring the year 1864, it appears that the 
ta 1863. cod fish taken in 1864 was less than that 
the weight in 1863 being 2,240,000 kilo- 








grammes, and in 1864 only 2,045,000 kilogrammes. 
On the other hand, the take of flat flsh was double 
in 1864 to that of 1863. There was likewise a very 
remarkable increase in the quantity of seal oil brought 
home. It amounted to only 16,000 kilogrammes in 
1863, and increased to 112,000 kilogrammes in the 
year 1864, 

THE Chancellor of the Exchequer’s prediction, that 
if Parliament consented to abolish the duty on paper 
we should see coaches made of this material, is about 
to be partly realized. A carriage company, under the 
Limited Act, has been formed at Birmingham, for the 
purpose of bringing into use various improvements. 
The most important of these is the use that will be 
made of paper in the construction of the vehicles. All 
tle panels will be of the substance, or rather of pdper- 
maché, 





EVENING. 


A TRANQUIL evening, one of those 
That o’er the closing eye of day 
Her starry curtain gently throws, 
As the fond mother veils the ray 
That shines upon her sleeping infant’s eye, 
While with low-murmured song she watches nigh. 


With perfume stole from violet’s cup— 
Which, nestling low, with glances sliy, 
Ventured one moment to look up— 
The rustling breeze comes floating by. 
The tall trees shiver with delight as slip 
Light, fragrant kisses from its fresh, cool lip. 


The air is clear, yet dark asdown 
‘That lines the raven’s brooding wing; 
Stars, like some burning seraph’s crown, 
Flashes of golden splendour fling. 
Now here, now there, now caught by laughing wave. 
That hurries ou, the silvery sands to lave. 


But there are silences that fill 
The fitful pauses of the breeze 
With power the inner life to thrill, 
Deeper than e’er found voice in these. 
They find expression, not in starry skies, 
But light the soul strikes forth from human eycs. 
The throb of aspirations high— 
The unvoiced longings of the breast— 
Spring from that soul-thirst ne’er to die, 
Till we attain the heavenly rest. 
These yearnings, aspirations, all are given, 
That we may plume, and try our wings for ey 
C. O. 








GEMS. 





WE may look coldly upon the sweetest and most 
gentle dew of love till it becomes snow or frost. 

TuERE are persons who, like an electrical body, 
draw others to them merely to thrust them off 
again. 

As a man is known by his associates, so may the 
character of the creditor be known by his attorney: 
the sharp employ the sharp. 

Our sweetest expericnces of affection and love are 
meant to be suggestions of that realm which is the 
home of the heart. 

TueE wings of time are no other than two heavy 
bills, duly drawn and accepted. He is continually 
wasting the sand from his glass to dry the wet ink 
of promissory notes. 

WE are not apt to think that one of the great 
causes of the sadness of autumn is its silence—the 
absence of the birds, Is is like the wilderness, whose 
characteristic is also silence—the absence of man; a 
much deeper silence, reaching way back to the crea- 
tion. Night, also, has its silence. But the greatest 
silence is that of the grave. 

WE can learn to read and write, but we cannot 
learn raillery ; that must bea particular gift of nature ; 
and, to tell the truth, I esteem him happy who does 
not wish to acquire it. The character of sarcasm is 
dangerous ; although this quality makes those laugh 
whom it does not wound, it, nevertheless, never pro- 
cures esteem. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





AND YET ANOTHER RowaL Avutuor.—The ex- 
King of Greece is compiling a dictionary of modern 
Greek. 

Tue Paris journals announce that a real piece of 
the cross and the crown of thorns will be exhibited 
every Friday daring Lent at Notre Dame. 

A private letter from Paris, says, that at a masked 
ball the other night, three men persovating Julius 
Cesar, Charlemagne, and Napoleon I. respectively, 
were walking arm in arm amidst roars of laug)liter. 


Cresar was dressed like an ancient Roman exquisite, 
aud scratched his head with his finger. When the 
crowd interrupted their movements the great Roman 
rebuked them with humorous gravity, by saying, 
“Tlappy the people who understand and obey us; woe 
to those who disrezard us.” 

Asotner Rorat Auritor.—It is said that a dis- 
covery las been made of « MS. written by Louis XIV., 
the subject of which is the life of Cesar. 

Tur King of Sweden, it is said, has invited the 
Prince of Wales and Prince Napoleon to be present at 
the military camp of the Swedish troops which will 
be formed at the latter end of the summer. 


Ir is considered that, by the aid of Rothschild and 
the activity of the engineers employed, the provisional 
line of rails to be laid ever Mont Cenis will be com- 
pleted, and in full operation, next February. 


Tue Neatest Tune 1x Becawwe.—The other 
day a beggar called at a house in a village in the 
north of Scotland, aud presented a begging letter, 
seuding in along with it a very neat carte de visite of 
himself. 

Tue King of Sweden and his brother Oscar have 
a volume of poems in the press. The Empress of the 
French is about to publish, and the King of Bavaria 
is also in the press, with poetry. The age of Imperial 
and Royal littlérateurs lias arrived. 

A Frencu proprietor lately paid four millions of 
francs fora track of vine-land where Medoc was the 
favourite wine; and he has realized the full amount of 
the purchase-money from the crop of 1864 alone. This 
result would almost satisfy an unsuccessful petroleum 
speculator. 

Tue Museum of the Louvre has just purchased for 
150,000f. payable in six years, the collection of Gallic 
coins formed by M. de Saulcy, senator, The museum 
has also acquired, from M. de Laporte, consul in Egypt, 
various Egyptian and Babylonian pieces, for 24,000f., 
payable in three years, 

Tue Late Lorp ComBpermers.—We understand 
that the post of Constable of the Tower of London, 
vacated by the death’ of Lord Viscount Combermere, 
is not to be re-filled. At the same time we may state 
that nine “good service” pensions, of £100 a-year 
each, are thus placed in the hands of the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Ir is stated that certain wealthy Englishmen intend 
to offer to purchase of the Italian Government three- 
fourths of the Island of Caprera—one-fourth of which 
already belougs to Garibaldi—in order to present it 
to the illustrious general. The value of the property 
is estimated at from sixty to eighty thousand lire 
(about £2,000 or £3,000). 


Ture Duke of Saxe-Coburg has originated a new 
title, and bestowed it upon Mr. Otto Janke, of Berlin, 
as areward for his nffmerous cheap editions of stan- 
dard German works. The title is “ Commerzienrath” 
(Merchant-Councillor), and is not only applicable to 
publishers, but to any class of traders who benefit the 
public by the production of high-class articles at low 
prices. 

PHYSICAL EFFECTS OF MUSIC. 


Ir communicates to the body shocks which agitate 
the members to their base. In churches the flame of 
the candle oscillates to the quake of the organ. A 
powerful orchestra near a sheet of water rufiles its 
surface. A learned traveller speaks of an iron ring 
which swings to and fro to the sound of the Tivoli 
Falls. In Switzerland I excited, at will, in a poor 
child afflicted with a frightful nervous malady, hys- 
terical and cataleptic crises, by playing on the minor 
key of E flat. The celebrated Dr. Bertier asserts 
that the sound of a drum gives him the colic. Cer- 
tain medical men state that the sound of the trumpet 
quickens the pulse and induces slight perspiration. 
The sound of the bassoon is cold; the notes of the 
French horn at a distance, and of the harp are volup- 
tuous. The flute played softly in the middle register 
calms the nerves. ‘The low notes of the pianuo 
frighten children. 

IT once had a dog who would generally sleep on 
hearing music, but the moment I played in the minor 
key he would bark piteously. ‘The dog of a cele- 
brated singer whom | knew would moan bitterly, and 
give signs of violent suffering, the instant bis mistress 
chanted a chromatic gamut. 

A certain cord produces on my own sense of hearing 
the same effect as the heliotrope on my sense of smell 
and the pineapple on my sense of taste. Rachel’s 
voice delighted the ear by its ring before one had time 
to seize what was said, or appreciate the purity of her 
diction. 

We may affirm, then, that musical sound, ryth- 
mical or not, agitates the whole physical frame, 
quickens the pulse, incites perspiration, and produces 
a pleasant momentary irritutiva of the whole nervoug 
system. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. Jases.—Your request will be complied with. 

A.C. R—A work on the Art of Stuffing Birds may be eb- 
tained by order of any bookseller. 

Sunscriper From Broryxinc.—Your question was answered 
by anticipation in No. 96. (See reply to T. F.) 

James D.—The lines entitled “A Farewell,” &c., are declined 
with thanks. 

Cautiovs Oxe.—A written will, properly signed at the foot 
by the testator, and duly attested by two witnesses, is legal. 

R. G., twenty-one years of ago, tall and dark, weull be 

lad to correspond, with a view to matrimony, with a young 

vy who is thoroughly domesticated. 

Hewry T. would be glad to recolve a matrimonial intro- 
duction to a lady. Is very respectable, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, 
of light complexion, good tempered, and of domestic habits. 

Aretar.—The handwriting is tolerably good. (The sub- 
ect of the second question is always a matter of private 
arrangement.) 

HL J.—We do not publish the names and addresses of 
professional men er tradesmen. All such information is 
afforded in the Post Office Direct ery. 

J. M. B.—The aame of the blind Thessalian flower-zgirl in 
Bulwer's “ Last Days of Pompeii” is Nydia. (The hand- 
writing, though peculiar, is ladylike.) 

Vicrorta R.—The name Caroline is the feminine of Caro- 
lus, the Latin of Charles, and means noble-spiritiel The 
bandvritixg is of very fair average merit. 

T. G. W. P.—The stanzas entitled ‘The Dying Sailor Boy” 
are not quite suitable to our columns, though they possess 
considerable merit. 

E. G. R.—You will find the desired local information in 
any handbook to Margate. Handwriting needs careful 
practice. 

U. O. N.—If you place shreds of zinc, in the form of a 
tassel, in a jar of oxygen, they will burn like paper; and 
copper and tin may be burnt at a small charcoal furnace. 

Crenta.—When a lady, after dancing, does not wish to ac- 
cept refreshment offered by a gentleman, she need only say 
that sho begs to decline, or use any other simple form of 
negative. 

X. O.—When a lady is not engaged, she wears a hoop or 
diamond ring on her first finger; if engaged, on the second; 
if married, on the third; and on the fourth if she intends to 
remain single. 

S. A. B. is anxious te form a matrimonial alliance with a 
gentleman of prepossessing appearance. Is twenty-one 
years ef age, with dark hair and eyes, fair complexion, 
medium height, of respectable family, and well educated. 

A. S. Spatpmec.—All the numbers of the 7 Daas’ JovrnaL 
and THe Loxpon Reaper can be obtained on application to 
the publisher, or by order through any newsagent. There 
were 36 numbers of the former issued. 

Lenxgy.—A good powder for cleansing and preserving the 
teeth is made thus:—Lose pink, two drachms; precipitated 
chalk, twelve drachms; carbonate of magnesia, one druchm; 
quinine (sulphate), six grains. ’ 

Lity Vicroria, who is twenty years of age, a blonde, 
with light hair and eyes, 5 ft in height, and twenty-one 
years of age, would like to correspond matwimonially with a 
haudsome young gentleman, of fair complexion, and a 
banker by prefession. Carte de visite required. 

Inquizer.—In all cutaneous eruptions the foHowiag is 
very useful:—Ipecacuanha wine, four drachms; flower of 
sulphur, two draehms; tincture of cardamoms, one ounce. 
Mix, and take one teaspoonful three times a day in water. 
Excesses im diet should be avoided. 

T. M. M., who is twenty-two years of age, 5 ft 6 in. in 
height, dark complexioned, good-looking, and edueated, is 
anxious to meet with a la/ly who realizes his “ideal” of a 
wife, who must be dark complexioned, affectionate, fond of 
music, and have a small fortune. 

Kx. Sr. H.—The word coin means simply money struck on 
the coin or head of the flattened metal; by which term coin 
or head is to be uneerstood the obverse, the only side which 
erigimally bore any stamp. Hence the Latin ewneus, from 
cume, or kyn, the head. (The handwriting is good.) 

J. W.—It is a mistake to suppose that water, because it 
contains animailcules or conferve, is necessarily unwhole- 
some. However repugnap* it may be to use water contain- 
ing these, itis only when they are dead that danger arises 
trom their presence. 

J. W. F.—The first diamond discovered in Russia was in 
July, 1829, by Humboldt and Ross, when on their journey 
to Siberia, on the west side of the Uralian mountains, in the 
gold-wasfiing establishments of Krestowosdwisheaski, be- 
longing to Count Schuwalow. 

Forwarp.—The foltowing are the proportions of the com- 
positicn used for tipping the best quality of English matches: 
—Fine glue, 2 parts, broken into small pieces, and soaked in 
water till quite soft, is added to water4 parts, and heated by 
means of a water bath until itis quite fluid, and at a tempera- 
ture of 200 to 210 degrees Fuhr. The vesselis then removed 
from the fire, and phosphorus, 1} to 2 parts added gradua- 
ally, the mixture being agitated briskly and continuously 
with a “stirrer” having wi 


lowercnd. When oe uriierm emulsion is obtaimed, chlorate 





oden pegs or bristles at the 
: j 


of potassa, 4 to 5 parts, powdered glass, 3 to 4 parts, and red 
lead, smalt, or other colouring matter, a sufficient quantity 
(aK finely powdered) are added, one ata time, to prevent 
accidents, and the stirring continued until the mixture is 
comparatively cool The matches tipped with this, light 
with a snapping noise, (The mixture used for tipping the 
“Safety Matches” is patented.) 

Matitpa M.—The Pomade d'Hehé, for the removal of 
wrinkles, is made thus:—To white wax 1 oz., melted by a 
gentle heat, add of the juice of lily bulbs and Narbonne 
honey, eaeh 2 oz., rose water, 2 hms, otte of roses, 2 
drops, Apply night and morning. 


» 


suspended for five minutes. The fire bei 
gallons of cold water and two pints and ray a, five 
mordant being poured in, the cloth is imma, rters of tin 
then replaced, and the liquid made te boi) rapid] © fire ig 
hour, when the fabric is removed and washed ro on ve an 
Communications Raceivep:— — 

F. C. would be very happy to hear fy 
‘ vite & view fo matrimony. ther from “J, Rs 
. A. H., who is twenty years ef age, will be 

Bemieh it” WG. F.” will take the initiative M4 exchange 
. woulk to correspond i . 
“Clara M. P.” 1s twenty-one years oe coun with 





Grace and Eprrx would like to correspond and e ig 
cartes with two gentlemen wishing to marry. “Grate” is 
eichteen years of age, very fair, with light hair, and laugh- 
ing blue eyes. ‘“ Edith” is seventeen years of age, also fair, 
with golden hair, and large, expressive gray eyes. Both are 
considered very pretty, and fully domesticated. 

D. C., who is about thirty years of age, fair complexion, 
and considered good-looking, and established in business in 
Ireland, wishes to be introduced to a young lady of Protes- 
tant principles, not above twenty-three years of age, who 
must be good-looking, accomplished, and possessed of a 
small fortune. 

Jutiet.—To become an accomplished actress is a position 
to which only very few attain. It is never won without 
the possession of great natural ability and considerable phy- 
sical advantages, with sedulous devotion to the profession. 
The first step is, of course, to learn the art of elecution, in 
which instruction can be readily obtained. 

Witp Rose, who is seventeen years of age, with brown 
hair, and gray eyes, rather petite, and. very fond of all kinds of 
active amusements, would be glad to correspond matri- 
menially and exchange certes with a gentleman, who must 
be good-looking, have curly hair, be from twenty to twenty- 
two years of age, not very tall, have a nice income, and 
belong to either the military or naval profession. 


NEVER FORGOTTEN. 
When forms of beauty round tlice presa, 
Thy senses all beguiling, 
And sparkling eyes and ruby lips 
Gather around thee smiling— 
Oh, not in such an hour as that, 
When pleasures all beset thee, 
Would I implore a thowght for one 
Who never can forget thee, 


There may be gayer hearts than mine, 
And eyes whose gaze is brighter; 
There may be those whose smiles of love 
May inake thy heart feel lighter— 
Yet well I know, though far away, 
Thou ever wilt regr t me; 
And in thy soul, thou knowest well, 
I never shail forget thee. 


Casstvs, who is twenty-one years of aga. good-looking, 
dark, and of moderate height, affebtionate in disposition, 
and steady in habits, desires to meet with a lady about 
eighteen years of age, pretty, highly respectable, and of a 
lively disposition, as a partner for life. Money no object, as 
“Cassius” possesses a moderate income; but exchange of 
cartes de visite desirable. 

Newry Currroy is desirous of receiving a matrimonial intro- 
duction to a gentleman who is dark and tall—though not of 
such great stature as “RK. B. T. B.,” (whose Brobdignagian 
height, we may state, par perenthése, and for “ Nelly’s” satis- 
faction, was a printer's error). “Nelly” 1s twenty-two years 
of age, and tall, has auburn hair, is extremely pretty, and 
moves in good society, can play well, and is considered to 
possess a good voice, 

Inquisitive.— We are not acquainted with the composition 
of the pomade in question, and think the designation which 
you give itis probably incorrect. The following, however, 
are the ingredients of a pomade which is much esteemed, 
and is equal in efficacy to Macassar oil: Take castor oil, 
5 0z.; white wax, 1 oz.; alkanet root, } drachm; beat them 
together until sufficiently coloured, then strain, and add oil 
of origanum and oil of rosemary, of each 1 drachm; oil of 
nutmeg, } drachm ; otto of roses, 10 drops. 

L. S. H.—Marriage in the church porch was an old custom, 
long since, however, fallen into desuetude. By an old law, 
only before the face of all, and at the door of the church 
could the marriage dower be legally assigned. The custom 
is alluded to by Chaucer in his Wife of Bath: 

“She was a worthy woman all her live: 
Husbends at the charch door had she five.” 

J. G. M—The origin of hot cross-buns on Good Friday 
dates far back into antiquity; the cross itself being a sacred 
symbol of the old Egyptians, and the word bun being derived 
fro.2 the early Greeks, who so called a sacred cake which 
they offered to their duties. The practice was followed, and, 
of cvurse, moidiiled, by the early Christians; the buns, or 
loaves, being made of the consecrated dough whence the 
“host” wus taken, and given by the priests to the people. 
These loaves or buns were marked with @ cross, as the 
present Good Friday buns are. 

Fiorence.—The dress of the Roman period in Britain 
consisted for the male sex of the tunic, worn next the skin, 
and the toga, though sometimes more than one tunic was 
worn, and a palliam or mantle thrown overit. The tunic 
for males did not reach below the kmees; that for females 
reached to the feet, and over it they wore a mantle. hese 
dresses consisted of little more than pieces of cloth, linen, or 
sil, with fringes or berders, wrapped loosely round the 
body, and fastened with bone pins, &. The costume of 
the period of Alfred the Great was not greatly dissimilar. 

W. B. C.—The following is the process in dyeing woollen 
tissues scarlet: Three quarters of a pint of a tin mordant 
(made by dissolving three pounds of tin in sixty pounds of 
hydrochloric acid) is added to every pound of lac dye, and 
digested for six hours. To dye, say twenty-five pounds of 
cloth, a tin boiler of 75 gallons should be filled very nearly 
with water, and the heat raised to 150 dezrees Fahr. Then 
half a handful of bran is thrown into it, tho froth skimmed 
off, the iiguid made to boil, and two pounds and tiree 
quarters of lac dye (previoulsy mixed with a pound and 
taree quarters of the solvent, and fourteen ounces of the tin 
solvent) are added. Immediately afterwards two pounds, 
und three quarters of tartar, and a pound of ground sumach, 
both tied iu @ linen bag, are to be placed im it, aud held 


idered very good-looking. dark, and 

Maup will be glad to hear matrimonially from « 4. s” 
bot fair, has blue eyes, and is very 800d-looking and lady. 

Erne wishes to correspond matrimonially and ex 

ow, ” change 

. oie in tnight A.W.” Is twenty years of age, and 5 ft 

‘LARA H, ig desirous of corresponding mat A ‘ 
“W. W.” ‘Is twenty years of age, tall, van ee, with 
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, domesticated. “r ’ m, and thoroazhly 
‘LoreNcs will be happy to correspond matrimon} i 
“Frank.” Is highly respectable, twenty-one seme 
of dark complexion, genteel and ladylike in manner, a 
possessed of a good temper. . 

Mrxnis wishes to correspond with “J. M.” (whose carte is 
requested), with a view to matrimony. Is 5 ft, in height, 
considered very pretty, has dark hair and blue eyes, and 
is twenty years of age. 

W. H., a gentleman. by birth and education, engaged ing 
City bank, aged twenty-four, 5 ft. 6 in. tn height, worl Lhe 
5 + Ay epen @ matrimonial correspondence. with 

E. L, who is nineteen years of age, 5 ft 4 in. in height 
would not object to open a matrimonial correspondence 
— a “E. BP.” or Arthur T. P.,"’on receiving carte 

le visite. 

F. M. would be glad to hear further from, and exchange 
cartes de visite with, “Don Henry.” Is five-aud-twenty 
years of age, 5 ft. 3 in. in height, with dark gray eyes, aud 
brown hair, and is thoroughly domesticated. 

Moya will be most happy to exchange curtes with “A. §, 
with a view to entering the estate of matrimeny, but 
declines to.edify him with a preliminary or elaborats 
description of personal appearance. 

Eva _Liyprx is desirous of corresponding matrimonially with 
“J. R.” Is twenty-one years of age, has light brown bair, 
and langhing eyes, is affectionate in disposition, and 
thoroughly domesticated. 

Auice and Koss, who are sisters, the former twenty years of 
age, and the latter eighteen, of fair complexion, pretty, 
and of respectable family, wish to correspond matri- 
monially with “ I.” and “ M.” 

Lov., who is eighteen years of age, 5 ft. 2 in. in height, of 
slender figure, ladylike in appearance, with blue eyes, fair 
complexion, and curling flaxen hair, will be happy to cor 
respond matrimonially with “A. S.,” after preliminary 
receipt of carte dewisite. 

Horace Netuex will be very happ¥ to correspond matri- 
monally with “A. E. W.” Is twenty-four years of age, 
tall, and good-looking, with dark hair and eyes, and 
moustache, and is proprietor of two largo drapery eeta- 
blishments. 

In Earvyest wishes to open a matrimonial correspondence 
and exchanze cartes with “Young Widow,” (No. 9% 
possessing all the qualifications specitied, and, in addition, 
&@ most genial disposition, with a taste for music and sing 
ing. 

Excexstor wishes to correspond and exchange cartes with 
“L.B.,” with a view to matrimony. Is under thirty years 
of age, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, good-tempered, good-looking, 
and dark, with hand taches and beard, is foud 
of music, and has an income of £200 a year. af th 

Fansy will have no objection to enter into a matrimonial 
correspondence and exchange cartes with “ W. H. P. Is 
5 ft. 7 in. in height, has dark hair and complexion, is 
twenty-one years of age, of a very respectable family, 
woll-educated, and very fond of music. 

E. R., whois eighteen years of age, petite, and fair, has received 
@ thorough English education, and is the daughter of 
highly respectable tradesman, would like to correspond 
and exchange cartes with “A. S.,” with a view to matte 
mony. 

Novatia would be glad to exchange cartes and correspond 
matrimonially with “W. H. P.” who <0 candidly avows 
his remarkable preference fora plain fac>. “ Novella’ i3 
tall, has a good figure, with dark brown hair and eyes, 
possesses a good home, and some property, and moves 
very good society. ’ A 

aseae VAUGHAN as desirous of corresponding matri- 
monially with “L. B.” Is twenty-seven years of age, _ 
with dark hair and eyes, black whiskers and moustu w 
is a surgeon by profession, having a large practice at bh 
West End, and has a private income derived from Pp 
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